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FRSAVING prefix'd * 


Name of ſome Emi- 
nent Perſon to the former Vo- 
| lumes of this Work, I Cont | 
[ A3 not 


- 
— 


EA 


, "DEDICATION: 


not perſuade my ſelf to [ct 


this paſs without doing it the 
like Honour; and as the Diſ- 
covery of Foreign Countries 
18 owing to Commerce i in ge- 
neral, and as alſo a Communi- 
cation with CHINA is main- 
tain d by Vour Company in 
particular, I imagin'd I could 


not dedicate This to any more 
properly than to You. 
Among the Advantages that 
are derived from Navigation 
there is none more agreeable ' 
to an inquiſitive Mind than the 
Inter- ; 


D 


j * 


Intercourſe it carries on be- 
tween the moſt diſtant Na- 
tions of the World, to which 


we owe the pleaſing Rela- 


tions of Countries and Peo- 
ple ſo greatly differing from 
our own; from which like- 
wile we are enriched with 
their moſt uſeful Rarities, and 


the Deficiencies of our own 
Kingdom are abundantly ſup- 
ply'd with the moſt curious 
Productions of the E As r. 

It is a fond miſtaken Notion 


of ſome, that this Iſland might 


A 4. 
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| D E DIC ATI ON. 
ſubſiſt agreeably enough, and 


yet be intirely independent 
of the reſt of the World, as 
having all things within itſelf 
neceſſary for the Uſe and Plea- | 


ſure of its Inhabitants, when at 


the ſame time nothing can be 
more evident than that the 


moſt common Repaſt muſt 


be ſupply'd with Ingredients 
from the remoteſt Parts of the 
Globe: How great an Eſteem 
and Regard, therefore, is due 
to thoſe Merchants who hazard 
their own Fortunes to fur- 
5 08 | niſh J 


r 
0 
þ 
f 


DEDICATION; "2 
niſh us with the Treaſurcb 
of both the IN DIES, and 
how much ought their Pro- 
feſſion to be encouraged from 
which the moſt ſignal Ad- 


vantages are derived to this 


Kingdom in general. 

But of all N ations with : 
which we have hitherto had 
any Commerce, there is none 


| 1 r 
ſo inacceſſible to Strangers 


as CHINA, inſomuch that 


the Jeſuits themſelves have 
been obliged to make uſe of 
] variety of Artifices to gain an 


1 Acceſs 


Acceſs into the Heart of that 
Empire; for which reaſon it 
s not to be wonder'd at that 

we 


have had no Account, ori- 
ginally ENGLISH, of theſe 


People, but have been behold- 
ing to the Jeſuits for whatever 
we know of this vaſt and de- 
lightful Country. 
And of all Accounts pubs 
ird by them there is none 
can pretend to the Exactneſs 
of P. Do HAL D Es, becauſe 
the Manuſcripts which were | 
communicated to him were 
e199” / much 


DEDICATION. 
much more full and accurate 
than any which had been pros: 
cured before; For this Reaſon 
there was no room to doubt 
but it would be favourably 5 
receiv d if tranſlated into the 
1 Excrisn Language; and as 
. | this Task fell to my Lot, I 


* 


was under a Neceſſity, for 
Expedition fake, to call in 
proper Aſſiſtance; but I am 


s more particularly obliged to 
e one Gentleman, a good Friend 
of mine, whoſe Reputation 


| | can receive no Addition from 
þ any 


DEDICATION: 
any mention I cou'd make: of 
him here. 1 aas, ff 
10 This Performance, we pre- 
ſume, cannot fail of a favou- 
rable and candid Reception 
from Lou, GENTLEMEN, 
a8 your + muſt : certainly be 
pleaſed with the Entertaining 
Deſcription of : ga 5: Country 
from whence, by that Com- 

pany which you have the 
Direction of, are imported 
variety of Merchandiſes which 
greatly add to the Conve- 
niences and Pleaſures of Life: 


„ 
2 But 


DEDICATION. FEY 
But however that be, 1 hos v 


you will pardon the Free- 
dom of this Addreſs, and 


accept of this Teſtimony of 
Reſpect fir OM, 


| GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt bumble, 
Il f obedient Servant 
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THE GENERAL. 


HISTORY OF CHINA 


© CONTAINING T0 

A Geographical, Hiſtorical, Chronological „ 
litical and Phyſical Deſcription of the En- 

fire of China, and Chineſe-Tartary, & c. 


— — 


A Collection of various RECEIPT s, made 
uſe of by the Chineſe Phyſicians for the 
Cure of different DIS EASEsS. 


Of Gin Sz, 4 Plant of the firſt Rank in 1 the 
Chineſe Medicine; of its Nature, Qualities, and the © 
different Receipts they make uſe of i „ 


E Book called Pie lo gives this Account 
wa of it: Gin ſeng grows in the Mountains of 
435 Chang tang, and in Leas tong ; they ga- 
DE | AS; ther the Root of it during the firſt ten 

oy Days of the ſecond, fourth, and eighth 

Month, which they dry in the Sun without expoſing 

it to the Wind : This Root has the Reſemblance of a 

Man, and is of a ſpirituous Nature. 

Pou ſays: It grows alſo at Han chan; in the third 

Month it ſhoots forth Leaves, which are ſmall and 

Vol. IV SF} terminate 


The GENERAL HISTORY of _ W Cy 
terminate in a Point ; the Branches of it are black, 
and the Stalk is cover'd with a Nap the Root of it 
is gather'd in the third and ninth Month: This Root 

has the Hands, Feet, Viſage and Eyes of a Man, and 
abounds very much 1n Spirits. . 

Hong king ſays: Chang tang is to the South-Eaſt of 
Y tcheou ; that which comes at preſent is long, and of 
a yellow Colour, it reſembles the Herb called Fang 
fong, and is full of a thick ſweet Juice; that which is 
moſt in eſteem now is what comes from Pe 7/i, 
and is ſmall, firm, and white, but has not ſo ſtrong 
a Taſte as that of Chang tang. 

They give the ſecond Place in uſe to that of Corea 
and of Leao tong, the Root of which 1s large, but 
void of Juice and very ſoft; it is not to be compared 
with that of Pe if any more than with that of r 
tang: This Plant ſhoots forth only one Stalk, whic 
grows directly dicular, its Leaves are either 
our by four or five by five, and the Flower of it is 
of a purple Colour. | 

The Inhabitants of Corea ſpeaking in praiſe of Gin 
ſeng lay : The Branches which grow from my Stalk are 
three in number, and my Leaves are five by five; I 
turn my Back on the South and look towards the 
North ; whoever would find me muſt look for the 
Kia chu ; the Kia chu and the Gin ſeng court one a- 
nother : This Kia reſembles * Lou tong, growing 
very high and caſting a large Shade : In theſe kind of they 
Places the Gin ſeng is found in great plenty. Peſt! 

There is a great deal of Art in gathering and pre- Di 
paring this Simple; there is ſome of it found at pre- Flov 
ſent in the Mountains bordering upon the Province of WW lame 
Kiang nan, but it is not made uſe of. Colo 

Cong ſays: The Gin ſeng which is made uſe of comes num 
almoſt all from Corea and Pe /; ; that which grows 22 
on the Mountains called Cat han, in the Territory of iſ gree: 


— . ripe 
Lou tong is 4 kind of Sycomoręg,, freſh 


Lou 


ff 
. 


an fou, and un the Mountains of Tire touen, is 


0 


ry 0 Des touen ſeng, or the Seng of Ter louen. 


z Man, and is above a Foot high; it is kept preſſe: 


ſmall ſhort Root, and is not of any value for uſe. 
Song ſays: All the Territory of Chan fi, which is 
to the Eaſt of the Yellow River, and the Mountain 
Tai chan produces Gin ſeng; that which they bring uns 
der the Name of (rin ſeng of Sing lo, from the Coun- 
tries of Chan fi, and Honan, which ate northward of 
the Yellow River, as well as that of Fo kien, is not 


nigh ſo valuable as that of Chang tang : It begins to 


ſhoot in the Spring z a great quantity of it is met with 
on the Northern Parts of the vaſt range of Moun- 


— 


tains. 

When it is very young, and not above three or four 
Inches high, it ſhoots forth a Branch with five Leaves, 
and at the end of four or five Years it ſhoots forth a 
Second with the ſame number of Leaves, however it 
has neither Stalk nor Flowers as yet: At ten Years 
end it ſhoots forth a third Branch, and many Years 
after a fourth, each of them having five Leaves: It 
then begins to produce a Stalk from the middle, which 
they commonly call Pe tche chu, that is to ſay a 
Peſtle of a hundred Foot. \ 9 

During the third and fourth Months it bears ſmall 
Flowers, about the ſize of a Grain of Millet, the Fi- 
laments of which are like Silk; they are of a violet 


number of ſix or ſeven Grains, of the largeneſs of 
Ta teou, a kind of Pea or Bean, which is at firſt 
green, but becomes red as it ripens ; when it is quite 


freſh. 


B 2 The 


Sun fays: The Gin ſeng which the Kingdom of Sin 
% pays Tribute of has Feet and Hands, and — | 


| 28 — © Fs ati : RRR __ 7 n 
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between the Planks of the Wood of a Tree called 
Cha mou, which is a kind of a Fir, bound and wrapt 
p with red Silk; The Gin /eng of Chao tcheou has a 


Colour, and have Seed at the end of Autumn, to the 


ripe it falls off of it ſelf, and the Plant produces 
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The Root is in Figure like a Man, and is very 
ſpirituous; the Stalk and Leaves of the Cin ſeng, which 

ws on the Mountain Tai chan, are of a purple Co- 
our, and the Root white: Beſides there grows another 
Kind of this Plant in the Country which lies between] 
the two Rivers of Hoai and Hang, the Stalk of which: 
when it begins to ſhoot is one or two Foot high; 
the Root reſembles that of Ki hen, but is tenderer, and 
the Taſte ſweeter and more agreeable. 

In order to know the true Gin ſeng of Chang tang 
they make the following Experiment : Two Perſons 
walking together, one goes with Gin ſeng in his Mouth, 
and the other with his Mouth empty, at the end of 
half a League he who has the Gin ſeng in his Mouth 
does not find himſelf at all out of Breath, when the 
other on the contrary is tired and breathleſs: This is 
an infallible Mark of the Goodneſs of the Plant. 

Thong tchi ſays: The Gin ſeng of Chang tang has a Root 
long and thin, it ſometimes reaches above a Foot d 
in the Earth, and often divides itſelf into ten Branches; 
it is at preſent ſold for near its weight in Gold. 

Che tchin ſays: The ancient Country of Chang tang 
is what they now call Lou tcheou ; the People look on 
the Gin ſeng as the Ruin of the Country where it grows, 
becauſe whatever they gather of it belongs wholly to 
the Emperor, for which reaſon they have forbore to 
cultivate it. | 

That which is made uſe of at preſent comes from . 5c 
Leao tong, Corea, Pe tifi, and Sin lo, which are de- wor 
pendant on Tchao ſien, or King ki tao, Capital of Corea: 
That which 1s gathered in Autumn and the Winter is 
firm and full of Juice, on the contrary that which is pi 
gathered in the Spring and Summer Seaſons is ſoft | 
and void of Juice, which difference does not proceed 
from the good or bad Quality of the Ground where 
it grows, but entirely from the Time wherein it is Oil 
gathered. | 


The 


CRI Naz Cuinzss-TarTaR v, &c. 
The Gin ſeng of Leao tong, when it has its Rind 
on, is of a ſmooth Yellow like the Fang fong, but 


when the Rind is taken off it is white and firm ; thoſe 
who ſell it mix it with the three following Roots, VIZ, 


i Cha ſeng, Tſe ni and Ki keng : The Root of Cha ſeng 


is a Subſtance entirely void of Juice, quite ſpiritleſs, 
and of an inſipid Taſte ; that of Te ni has neither 
Juice nor Spirit; the Ki keng is firm but of a bitter 
Taſte; as for the Gin ſeng it is of a juicy Subſtance, 
has a great Spirit, and as for its Taſte it has a Spice 
of Bitter joined with its Sweetneſs, which makes it 
very agreeable to the Palate. - 

That which is in the Shape of a Man is called Hai 
elb ſeng, or the Infant's Gin ſeng; that which we ſee 
the Figure of in the Herbal of Song ſou ſong, made 
with Boards under the Dynaſty of Song, and which is 
engraved with three Branches under t e Name of the 
Gin ſeng of Lou ngan fou, the Leaves of which are 
hve by five, is the true Gin ſeng. | 

Tche pong, who was formerly an Officer in the Col- 
lege of the Phyſicians which is at Court, has leſt a 
Treatiſe of Gin ſeng in two Volumes, in which he de- 
ſcribes at large all the particulars relating to this 
Simple, the moſt remarkable of which you'll find in 
the following Paragraphs. 


The manner of preſerving the Gin ſeng. 


SONG king ſays: The Gin ſeng is very apt to breed 
Worms; in order to preſerve it a whole Year with- 
out loſing its Virtue, you need only ſhut it up cloſe in 
a quite new Veſſel. 

Ping ſays: When the Gin eng is continually ex- 
poſed to the Sun and Wind it is apt to breed Inſects; 
in order to preſerve it you muſt ſhut it up in an 
earthen Veſſel that has been made uſe of to keep the 
Oil of Gergelin in, after having firſt waſh'd it tho- 
roughly clean; you muſt then dry it by the Fire, and 
mix with the Gin ſeng ſome Hoa yn and Si 1 in, two 

B 3 other 
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other Plants, afterwards ſhutting up the Veſſel very 
— by which means you may preſerve it a whok 
Year, 
Li yen ſays: The Gin ſeng grows in ſuch a manneq 
that the back part of its Leaves points towards the 
Sky, and it has no Affection either for the Sun o 
Wind : Whenever they take it crude they put it 1 
their Mouth and chew it without any other Prepara 
tion; when they would prepare it they dry it before 
the Fire on a Sheet of Paper, or elle ſteep it in 
kind of Wine called Chun Jſiou; then they bruiſe it 
and after warming it make uſe of it: It muſt neither 
be kept in an Iron Veſſel, nor prepared with any In- 
ſtruments made of that Metal; however I have often 
ſeen it cut without all theſe Precautions, and with a 
common Knife. | 


The Taſte and Qualities of the Root of Gin ſeng. 


YUEN FO fays: It is of a mild Nature, has a 
Sweetneſs mix d with ſomething of a Bitter, its Taſte 
and ſpirituous Parts are quick and ſubtle. 

Tobi tai ſays: The Tou lin and the Ma lin, two 
other Plants, are a kind of Officers belonging to Gin 
feng : This Root hath an Antipathy to Land that a- 
-bounds with Vitriol, and to Salts; the Li lou, which 
is another Plant, is directly contrary to it, 

* Yuen ſou ſays ; The Gin ſeng joined with the Fou lin, 
which ſerves it for a Vehicle, and taken at the Mouth, 
repairs the Spirits of the Breaſt, and diſſipates any 
foreign Heat of the Lungs. 

The Gin ſeng taken with the Fou lin repairs the ra- 
dical Moiſture of the Abdomen, and diſſipates the MW whi 
Heat of the Reins; it cures the Heat of the Reins, MW Del 
being taken with the Plant Scorzonera ; it recovers a Boc 
loft Pulſe if join'd with dry Ginger, and likewiſe for- M ord 
tifies the Vital and Animal Spirits, | ner 
Alcon ſays: The Gin ſeng taken with the Hong ki, Ste 
and with Liquoriſh is a noble Remedy; and as this ag; 

* * Com. il © 


CHINA, CHINESE-TARTA RV, &c. 
ompoſition is mild it aſſwages feveriſh Heats, it 


eſtores the radical Moiſture; tis likewiſe an excellent 
Remedy to be adminiſter'd to thoſe who have any 
Impoſthumes. | | | 
Tchin ken ſays: The Li lou, a kind of Herb, bears 
a great Enmity to the Gin ſeng, and that by mixin 


J Ounce of the latter you may deprive it of all its 
al Virtue. | 


The Virtues, Properties and Effefts of the Root 
of Gin feng. : 


I T fortifies the noble Parts, fixes the Animal Spi- 
rits, cures the Palpitations occaſion*d by ſudden Frights, 
diſpels malignant Vapours, makes the Sight clear, 
opens and dilates the Heart, and ſtrengthens the Judg- 
ment: When it is taken a conſiderable time together 
it makes the Body light and active, and prolongs 
Life; this is taken from the Author himſelf, I mean 
Chi tchin, | | 

It warms the cold Stomachs and Inteſtines, cures 
Pains and Swellings in the Belly, remedies the Diſ- 


and Evacuations either by Stool or Vomiting : It re- 
eſtabliſhes the upper Orifice of the Stomach, prevents 


2 Dropſies, relieves Obſtructions in the Veſſels, reſolves 


h, Callofitics which are formed in the Inteſtines, pene- 
1 WW trates into the Veins and Blood, and quenches Thirſt : 
This is taken from different Authors. go 
a- It is excellent for the Cure of all kinds of Diſeaſes 
ne which weaken and emaciate the Body, as likewiſe for 
„ Debilities occaſionꝰd by exceſſive Labour either of the 
a W Body or Mind; it remedies Vomitings, and the Diſ- 
r- W orders of the Heart; fortifies the noble Parts, and ge- 
; nerally all the Inteſtines ; it diſſolves Phlegm in the 
„ Stomach, cures the Weakneſs of the Lungs, is good 
sagagainſt malignant Fevers ariſing from cold Seaſons, 


I | B 4 


auſes both hot and humid Vapours to exhale, and 


the tenth part of an Ounce of the former with a whole 


orders of the Heart, the Obſtructions of the Breaſt, 


when 
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when they are attended with a Vomiting; againſt 
Faintings, Interruptions of Sleep by troubleſome 
Dreams and Phantoms ; it muſt be taken for a con- 
ſiderable time together: This is extracted from the 
Author Tchin xiuen. 2 

It aſſiſts Digeſtion, whets the Appetite, renovates 
the Vital and Animal Spirits, and is a Counter-poiſon 
to the Venom which is drawn from Stones or Metals : 
This Account is from Ta ming. 

It fortifies weak Lungs, remedies a feeble and pre- 
cipitated Reſpiration, as likewiſe the Aſthma and a 
ſhort Breath; it diſſipates Heats in the Heart, Lungs, 
Liver and Stomach ; 1t appeaſes Thirit, and produces 
Lymph in the Blood; in a word it is good againſt all 
Maladies in both Sexes, which proceed from want of 
Spirits or from Weakneſs; it cures Fevers which are 
attended with Sweatings; is good againſt Vertigo's, 
Dimneſs of Sight, Pains of the Head, Diſorders of 

the Stomach and Vomitings; againſt intermitting Fe- 
vers, inveterate Diarrheas, and the Teneſmus ; againſt 
Fainting and L affitude, againſt Wind or Inflammations 
in the Inteſtines, againſt Spitting or Vomiting of 
Blood, againſt the Bloody-Flux, and all ſorts of Mala- 
dies peculiar to Women both before and after Preg- 
e. Eee 
ee 
There are nine Ancient ones, aud ſiuty- eight Modern ones. 

Electuaty of Gin ſeng. 


TAKE ten Ounces of Cin ſeng, cut it into ſmall 
Slices, put it to infuſe in twenty ſmall Porcelain Veſ- 
ſels of Spring or River Water till it is thoroughly 
ſoaked, and then pour the whole into a Stone or 
Silver Veſſel, boiling it over a gentle Fire made of 
Mulberry wood 'til! half the Water is waſted ; then, 
having ſtrain'd off the Juice, pour ten middlin 


Porcelain Veſſels of Water upon the groſs Subſtance, 
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and let them boil till they are reduced to fiye; take 
this Juice, and add five Cups of Water to the ten 


Veſſels which you had before ſtrained off; boil it 


over a gentle Fire till it comes to the conſiſtence of an 
Electuary, which you may cloſe up in a proper Veſ- 


ſel, and when you make uſe of it dilute it with a 


Liquor ſuitable to the Diſtemper you take it for. 


Tan ki ſays: A Man intirely debilitated by De- 


bauchery fell into what was generally thought an incura- 


ble Diſtemper, when by the means of a Decoction made ; 


with green Ginger, and the Rind of the Root of the 
Fruit called Coz pi *, with which I diluted the 


Electuary of Gin ſeng, I made a perfect Cure of 


him. | 
Tebing hiong was ſeized with a kind of Teneſmus, 


which had been occaſioned by a Debauch ; he fell at 
once into fainting Fits, and loſt all power of Thought; 


his Hands were extremely numb'd, his Eyes dim, 
and his whole Body in a violent Sweat; he could 


not retain his Urine, and had a very high and irregular 


Pulſe ; all which Symptoms diſcover'd plainly an al- 
moſt entire Loſs of the Radical Moiſture. I order'd 
ſome of this Electuary of Gin ſeng to be immediately 
prepared, and applied a Cauſtick of a kind of Mug- 
wort to the Abdomen juſt below the Navel; upon this 
the left Hand immediately recovered Motion, and af- 
ter having applied more of the Cauſtick the Lips and 
Mouth began to ſtir a little ; I likewiſe made him 
take a midling Cup of the Electuary of Gin ſeng, 
and about a Minute aſter three more, upon which his 


Eyes began to move; he had not taken three Pound 


before his Speech returned, and after having taken a- 
bout five Pound his Teneſinus was ſtopt; and when he 


had taken about ten Pound in the whole he found 
himſelf perfectly cured ; when if he had been treated 
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as we treat thoſe in Apoplectick Fits he had been a 
dead Man. 

A Perſon had an Abſcefs in his Back, and after ha- 
ving taken the Medicine called Neui to che ſuen the 
Abſceſs increas'd, and a great quantity of Pus came 
from it, which was followed with exceſſive Vomiting, 
and a high Fever ; the * fix Pulſes of his Hands were 
deep, ſtiff, and ſtrong, which are all very bad Symp- 
toms in theſe Caſes : I made him preſently take ſome 
of the Electuary of Gin ſeng, diluted with the Water 
diſtilled from Bamboo when it is freſh gather'd ; he 
took in all about fix Pound of the Gin /eng, and a 
large quantity of the Bamboo, after which he found 
himſelf perfectly cured. | 
Ten Days after there happen'd to be a furious high 
Wind, when the Abſceſs formed itſelf a ſecond time, 
and filled with Matter ; there appeared in the middle 
of it a red Line, which paſſing below the Shoulder- 
blade terminated on the right {ide ; I inſtantly order'd 
ſome of the Electuary of Gin ſeng to be made, and 
that he ſhould take it in ſome of the Decoction of 
Cong couei and Orange-Peel, putting ſome Bamboo- 
Water and Ginger- Juice in it: After having taken 
three Pound weight of this Medicine the Abſceſs broke, 
and the Patient, being afterwards treated in a right Me- 
thod, was cured. | 
If after the breaking of an Abſceſs the Patient finds 
his Blood and Spirits exhauſted, if he vomits, and can 
take un or has other unfavourable Symptoms, 
be muſt take of Gin ſeng, Hoang ki, and Tan couei, 
equal quantities, which when boiled to the conſiſtence 
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I den the Chineſe feel the Pulſe, they do it te both Hands one 


P after the other ; they lay three Fingers on the Artery, which three Fin- 


gers are cloſe to each other, and the Pulſe which anſwers to each Finger 
Bas a particular Name, which makes three Pulſes to each Hand; they 


pretend to ſay that each Pulſe marks the Diſpoſition of the vital Parts 
awhich anſwer to it. | 


of 


of an Electuary will prove an excellent Remedy 


for it. | | | 
A Decoftion for the Stomach. 


SONG ſays: To cure any Oppreſſion in the 
' Breaſt, Obſtructions in the Stomach, or Pleuriſies, 
they make uſe of the following Decoction: They 
take Gin ſeng, Pe tchu (which is the Root of a Plant) 
dry'd Ginger, and Liquorice, three Ounce weight of 
each ſort, which they boil in eight large China-ware 
Veſſels containing eight Meaſures of Water, until the 
whole be reduced to three Meaſures, when a Mea» 
ſure muſt be given at each Doſe three times a Day, 
augmenting or diminiſhing the Doſe as the Symptoms 
demand. Es 

From the Dynaſties of Tin and Song, down to that 
of Tang, there was no Phyſician of Reputation who 
did not conſtantly make uſe of this Remedy in all 
Diſorders which affected the Belly or Heart, making 
ſometimes Decoctions of theſe four Drugs, and ſome- 
times a kind of Pills mix*d up with Honey, in each 
of which Shapes they produced wonderful Effects. 


A Decoftion invented by the three Wiſe Men. 


THIS Decoction is good for thoſe who have 
weak Stomachs, and want an Appetite ; it is excel- 
lent for all Diſorders which preceed from Inanition, 
and from the Spirits being exhauſted : They take a 
Drachm of Gin ſeng, two Drachms of Pe tchu (which 
is the Root of a Plant) one Drachm of white Fox 
lin, five Drachms of Liquorice dry*d before the Fire, 
three Slices of green Ginger, one Jujube, and two 
Cups of Water, which they boil till it comes to half 
the quantity : This Remedy muſt be taken lukewarm 
and faſting, augmenting or diminiſhing the Doſe ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Diſcaſe. 
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20 procure an Appetite, and diſſolve Phlegm. 


WHEN the Appetite is loft (this is equally for 
Children and Perſons advanced in Years) take two 
Ounces of Gin ſeng dry*d before the Fire, infuſe it in 
the Juice of Ginger and Pen bia, which is a kind of 
Plant; then let it dry, and take the quantity of half 
an Ounce of it, which you muſt reduce to a Powder; 
then taking the Flower of Meal, mix it up with it 
into Pills of the ſize of a ſmall Pea, which ſhould be 
adminiſtred to the Patient three times a Day in a De- 


coction of Ginger, thirty-five at a time, after eating. 


A Receipt for Weakneſs, and want of Appetite. 


WHEN you perceive in yourſelf a want of 
Appetite, take half a Pound of crude Ginger, and 


expreſs the Juice of it; take likewiſe ten Ounces of ' 


Honey, and four Ounces of the Powder of Gin ſeng; 
boil the whole to the conſiſtence of an Electuary, and 
then take about the ſize of a Hazel-nut of it diſſolved 
in warm Water, | | 


A Receipt for weak Stomachs, and for the Diſorders 
7H of the Heart. | 


WHEN amongſt the Matter, which is thrown 
off the Stomach by vomiting, you find a good deal of 
Phlegm mix'd, take one Ounce of Cin ſeng, and two 
Cups of Water; put both together on the Fire, and 
let them ſtay till one half is waſted; then mix with 
them a ſmall Cup of Bamboo- Water, and three Spoon- 
fulls of the Juice of green Ginger; make the Patient 
drink this ſome conſiderable time after a Meal, and 
let him continue it till the Diſtemper leaves him; 


this Medicine has more effect upon old People than 
others. 5 Bs 


CHINA, CHINESE TARTARVY, Oc. 
A Receipt for cold Stomachs which retain 10 
| Nouriſhment. 1 


WHEN à Patient can't digeſt his Food be 


muſt take Gin ſeng, Cloves, the Wood called Co 


hiang, two Drachms and a half of each; five Drachms 
or more of the outward Coat of Orange-peel, and 
three Slices of green Ginger; boil the whole in three 
Cups of Water till only one remains, and let the Pa- 
tient drink it quite warm. 


A Receipt for Vomitings occaſioned by a Decay 7 


the Stomach, 


WHEN Perſons throw up their Nouriſhment as 
ſoon as they have taken it down, and find themſelves 
extremely weakened, and in a manner half dead, let 
them take three Ounces of the beſt Gin ſeng, bruiſe it 
in a Mortar, put it into a large Veſſel of Water, and 
let it boil till it is reduced to. two ſmall Cups, then 
drink of it very warm twice a Day; after this take 
of the Juice of Ginger, put it to ſome Rice, adding 
thereto the white of an Egg with the white of Couei, 
and make a Rice Liquor of it, which the Patient 
may drink of: A Perſon named Zi, a Mandarin of 
the Tribunal of Arms, is the Author of this Receipt ; 
being ſent by the Court to Ho nan he was Wk 
by this Diſtemper for above two Months together, 
without receiving any Benefit from all the Medicines 
which were given him; this was the occaſion of his 


finding out this Remedy by which he was ſo ſoon 


cured, and which he communicated to the moſt ce- 
lebrated Phyſicians as ſoon as he returned to Court, 


Againſt Reachings, and an Inclination to Vomiting. 


TAKE. half an Ounce of Gin ſeng, and the ſame 
quantity of the Heart of a Cinamon-tree, boil them 
in two midling China-ware Veſſels of Water, and give 
it to the Patient to drink. 

For 
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= For 4 Looſeneſs and Vomiting. 
WHEN the Diſorder is obſtinate take two 
' Ounces of Gin ſeng, three Ounces of the outward 
Coat of Orange-peel, one Ounce of green Ginger 3 
| boil the whole in fix Meaſures of Water, and divide 
it into three Doſes. 


Fur Loſs of Strength, and ſhort Breath. 


WHEN the Patient ſweats, and the Sweat re- 
enters the Pores, when the Reſpirations are ſhort, 
and Dimnneſs and Giddineſs of the Head attend, you 
muſt take half an Ounce of Gin ſeng, one Ounce of 
Fou tſe prepared, which divide into four parts, adding 
to each ten Slices of green Ginger with two 
Cups of Water, and boil them till the one half only 
remains, which you may give the Patient at ſome 
conſiderable time after he has taken any Food, 


For the Aſthma of Childbed Women. 


THIS comes on when the Blood returns upot 
the Breaſt and enters the Lungs, which is a very dan- 
gerous Diſorder : Take one Ounce of Gin ſeng pul- 
veris'd, two Ounces of Sou meou, which is a Brazil 
Wood, pour upon them two large Cups of Water, 
and boil the whole till it is diminiſhed one half, to 
which add ſome more Powder of Gin feng, and let | 
the Patient take it: This Medicine operates imme - cn! 


diately. Tat 
For a Woman after Delivery, when ſhe finds her Blood "_ 
in great Agitation. to 


TAKE one Ounce of Gin ſeng, half an Ounce of 
T/e fou, which is a Plant, three ſmall Cups of the 9 
Urine of a Child, of Wine, and of Water; then 


boil the whole together, and give it the Patient to 
drink. 


For 


CuinA, CühINESE-TAAT AAV, S. 
For all kinds of Weakneſs which happen after Delivery. 


WHEN Women newly n have à Fever, 


and ſweat very much, take an quantity of Cin 
feng and 7 — couei, and reduce t — to Powder, then 


cut the Kidney of a Hog in ſmall Slices, having firſt 


taken off the Membrane that covers it, and boil it in 


three Baſons of Water, with a large Spoonful of the 


Rice called No mi, and two Heads of Chibbols ; 


when the Rice is boiled 7 take from it a midling 
ou muſt mix with the a- 

bovementioned Drugs, al boil it till the Liquor be 

reduced to an eighth part; this muſt be taken warm, 


Veſſel of Liquor, hic 


and faſting. 


For Women who have great Loſs of Blood after 
Delivery. 


WHEN Women have loſt great Quantities of 
Blood take Gin ſeng, Hempſeed ſtript of its Husk, 


the Bark of Je, and ſome Bran; reduce the whole 


to a Powder, then make it into Pills of the ſize of 


a ſmall Pea with clarified Honey; take fifty of them 


at a time, and make uſe of a Decoction of Rice to 
waſh them down. 


For Women when the Child is turwd the wrong way, 
the Feet coming foremoſt 


TAKE a Drachm of Gin ſeng, and as much In 


cenſe pulveris'd, half an Ounce of the Mineral called 


Tan che; pound the whole together, then dilute it 
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with the white of an Egg, and about half a Spoonful : 


of the Juice of green Ginger, and give it to the Patient 
to drink cold, upon which both the Mother and 
Child will be immediately relieved, for the Medicine 


operates in an inſtant. 
- Againſt Melancholy and Oppreſſ on at Heart. 


BOIL an Ounce of pulveris 8d Gin ſeng, and ten 
Ounces of the Fat of a Hog, mix it thoroughly —_ 
80 
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Wine, and give it the Patient twice a-day, aM % ,,, 
mall Cup at a time; after he has taken it a hundred — 
Days ſucceſſively he'll find his Eyes grow bright 
and lively, and his other Senſes revive: This Me- N 
dicine has moreover the Virtue to cure other Diſor- N with th 
ders which ariſe from Wind, exceſs of Heat, or fromſpowdei 


Phlegm. and 
Fur the Palpitation of the Heart, attended with Pace or 
| HSuyeeating. eng, A 


WHEN the Heart is deficient of Spirits prepare 
five Drachms of Gin ſeng, and as much more o 
Tang couei; then take two Kidneys of a Hog and 
boil them in two Cups of Water till it is reduced to 
one Cup and a half; then taking out the Kidneys, 
cut them in ſmall Slices, and boil them together with 
the Gin ſeng and Tang couei which you had prepared, hich 
till the whole be reduced to eight parts in ten; eatffrent 3 
theſe Kidneys with the Decoction faſting, after which 
take the groſs part of this Compoſition, dry it before 
the Fire, and pulveriſe it; then make Pills of ii. 
with the Powder of the Root Chan yo, about the ſize 
of a large Pea, of which the Patient may take fifty 
at a time, with a little of the Ptiſane of Fujubes, and 
which muſt be a conſiderable time after having takenfÞe F 
any Food; two Doſes of this Medicine generally imer 
ee a Cure: Some have inſerted two Drachms o 


ncenſe in this Receipt.” l 


For Fevers which are cauſed by anten 3 


TAKE Gin ſeng of Chang tang, of Tebai hou, I ſive L 
of In tcheou, each three Drachms, one Jujube, and from 
three Ounces of green Ginger; boil the whole in mm 
Cup and an half of Water till there remains but ſeveni for 
parts in ten; this Medicine muſt be given lukewarm one. 
to the Patient, and a good while after having taken 
Food; he mult take it twice a-day, and continue to 


do fo till the Diſtemper has left him. 
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» ror the Lungs when exbauſted by Shortneſs of Breath; 
ht and other inveterate Diſorders of Reſpiration.  * 
Ae. TAKE three Ounces of Gin /eng pulverig'd, 


vith the Jelly of Hartſhorn dried and reduced to a 
Powder, then take a Cup of the Decoction of Pp 
hi and Teou chi, with a little Onion; boil the whole 
once or twice, then pour it into the Veſſel with the Gin 
eng, and whenever you find yourſelf inclined to cough 
ake a midling Draught of it; this is an excellent Re- 
dy in theſe Caſes. 2 1 | 5d 1:35 


0 | „ f 
and For a Conſumption attended with Spitting of Blocd. 
zh WHEN the Diſorder is inveterate you muſt 


firſt ſtop the Spitting of Blood with the Che yo /an, 
which is a Powder of ten Ingredients ; when the Pa- 
tient is extremely fatigued erude Gin ſeng is the moſt 
elfectual Remedy, take one Ounce of the beſt there- 
More, likewiſe five large Jujubes, with two Cups of 
if Water boiled till only one Cupful remains, which 
Mis the quantity of a Doſe; . after taking this Sleep 
ill come on, and the Diſcaſe will be diſpelPd; how- 
ver it muſt be continued for five or fix times more, 
he Patient in the mean time obſerving a proper Re- 
gimen. 3 


For Hemorrhages, or Loſs of Blood. 


WHEN there happens to be a Rupture of ſome 
Veſſel in Diſeaſes cauſed by violent Paſſions or exceſ- 
ſive Debauchery, a large quantity of Blood iſſues either 
from the Mouth or Noſe; if this be not remedied 
immediately the Diſeaſe will become too powerful 
for any Medicine : The following is an excellent 
Tanke of Gin ſeng and dry it before the Fire, of 

Cypreſs, which muſt firſt be boiled and then dried 
before the Fire, likewiſe King kiai roaſted, and Jun 
5 Tot IV. 9 Ang, 
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ing, of each half an Ounce, which you muſt reduce Vernd 
to a Powder, and mixing them with three Drachmi dren « 


of the Flower of Corn dilute them with freſh Wa. nant | 
ter; thus it becomes a kind of clear Paſte, which theſſj dicine 


Patient muſt take frzquently in ſmall quantities; the xy, 
_ firſt time it is taken the Bleeding will inſtantl) 1 
ceaſe. 9 * 
| For a Drop). ſeized 
- TCHIN, in the Medicines for a Dropſy whichſſj had a 
had been delivered down to him by Tradition from drink 
Father to Son, preſcribes one Ounce of Gin ſeng andi deſtrc 
two Ounces of the Herb Fen !/ao, likewiſe half: whicl 
Drachm of the Brains of a Hog infuſed in the Gall off * De 
the ſame Animal, and pulveris'd after being thorough put a 
ly dried by the Fire; make up all this into Pill Day 
with Honey of the ſize of a Nut, which may bꝗ his E 
given one at a time in cold Water. s 215 

| | p 
For malignant Fevers. rok 


The following Remedy is excellent for all ſorts o the o 
People, Men or Women, young or old, Wome 
with child or not; although the Diſtemper is very in 
veterate, and threatens immediate Death, though th: 
Pulſe be in a manner gone, and the Patient delirious 
after the ſeventh Day of the Diſeaſe there is no dan 
ger of failing in the Cure by this Medicine; for whici Nam 
reaſon they have given it the Name of To ming ſang Per ha 
that is to ſay The Medicine which reſtores loſt Life. ¶ Diſea 
Take an Ounce of Gin ſeng, and boil it in tw 
Cups of Water over a fierce Fire till one half b 
waſted, cool it in Well-Water, and then give it th{$#"d t. 
Patient to drink ; ſoon after a Sweat will proceed fro 
the Noſe, the Pulſe will return, and he&11 find himſe 
inſtantly cured. , | 

Sou tao cong, Preſident of one of the fix Sovereig 
Courts ſays: I made uſe of this Remedy to reliev 
high a hundred ſeveral Perſons ; and when I was Ge 


verno 


CHINA, CHINESE-TARTARY, Ge. 
vernor of a City of the third Order the Wife and Chil- 
dren of one of my Aſſiſtants were ſeized with a malig- 


nant Purple Fever, when I made them take this Me- 
dicine, and cured them by that means. TEE 


For Blindneſs occaſion'd by drinking too much Wine. 
THERE was a ſtrong vigorous Man who loved 


ſeized with a Diſtemper that made him blind, and 
ich had a flow unequal Pulſe, which was the effect of his 
on drinking exceſſively of hot Wine; his Stomach was 
deſtroy'd, his Blood ftagnated in it and corrupted, 
which was the Cauſe of his Diſorder ; they made him 
a Decoction of the Brazil Wood, into which they 
oF put a Drachm of the Powder of Gin ſeng; the ſecond 
111 Day that they gave it him his Noſe and the Palms of 
F his Hands became livid, which proceeded from the 


the Stomach ; then they took the Decoction in which 
they put Braſil- Wood, Peach-Kernels, Hong boa, and 
the outſide Rind of dried Orange-Peel, to ſeaſon the 


tour Days he was perfectly cured. 
REMARKS. 


Names of Diftempers in China, and therefore we may 
perhaps be miſtaken in the Names of ſome of theſe 
Diſeaſes: We have given theſe Receipts Word for 
Word, only that the Reader may form a Notion of 
che Sentiments of the Chineſe with regard to Phyſick, 
Wand the manner in which they make up their Medi- 


ines. | 


Emperor, and *tis Death to defraud him of any part 
eignſot it. Gin ſeng comes to Peking from various Places, 
iev as Lea tong, Corea, and Nortbern Tartary; it comes 
GoMlikewiſe from Japan, but I believe that is not fo 
rno ' C 2 | much 
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to drink Wine extremely hot, this Man was ſuddenly - 


Blood's beginning to circulate which had ſtagnated in 
Powder of Gin ſeng, and after the Patient had taken it 


IT is very difficult to underſtand thoroughly the 


At preſent the Gin ſeng pays a great Duty to the 
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much eſteemed: This Plant if good is at preſent very, 
dear, and is fold at leaſt for ſix times its Weight in 
Silver, and there is ſome of it at Peking that fell 
for eight times its Weight in Silver, and often fo 
more: It is prepared in the following manner; they 
cut it firſt of all in ſmall Slices, and then boil it in a 
little Water; the Veſſels muſt be of Earth, and coverd}l.: 
cloſe, 'tho* People of Fortune have them of Silv 
made on, purpoſe : The Decoction when ſtrained off i 
given to the Patient, and a little more Water is throw 
upon the groſs part which remains, and it is boilec 
over again: The common Doſe is the tenth part ol 
an Ounce. - 

When they put Gin ſeng into any Medicine th 
commonly only pour this Decoction amongſt it; the 
Doſe is not fixed; a Drachm and a half is thought 
very ſtrong, but I have ſeen even three Drachms of i 
taken, nay ſometimes five Drachms or more is given, 
but this is only upon extream occaſions, as in caſe o 
an Apoplexy, or ſuch like; but here regard muſt be 
always had to the Patient's Age, Conſtitution, c. 

A Chineſe Pound Weight is about nineteen of ou 
Ounces and four Drachms : An Ounce is the ſixteen 
part of a Pound, a, Drachm the tenth part of at 
Ounce, a Grain the tenth part of a Drachm, anc 
thus on, always diminiſhing by the proportion of ten 


Name 
diſcov 
Name 
them. 


Wherever therefore you meet with the Terms Mr, 
Ounces or Drachms you muſt reduce them to ou Co 
— according to the Rule I have here laid; 
down.” | 1 lng | 
The Chineſe call a Pound, King; an Ounce, Leang rol 
2 Drachm, Then ; the tenth-part of a Drachm, Fuer 
Theſe Terms of Weights are common to Gold an- 
Silver, becauſe in trading they make uſe of Scales tall C 

weigh them: There are a great number of Chino in th 
Herbals ; the laſt which was compiled, and from ling, 

which theſe Receipts are extracted, is entituled Peil ter n. 

third 


Zſao can mou, the Herbal which has a main Cor 


anc 
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erfand Meſhes; that is to ſay that as a Net has à main 


ung Cord and Meſhes, ſo this Herbal has general CT 
under which the various matters it. treats of are 

as the Meſhes are ranged and Joined to the main C in ord 

of the Net. 

We may remark, by the bye, that chere 1.50 Na- 
tion in the World which ord ſo much i in odd 
Tires to their Books as the Chineſe Nation: The 
Names they give to Countries, and many other things, 
diſcover this Singularity in them ; not but that theſe 
pray frequently have a good meaning included” in 
them 


Of TEA, another Plant made uſe US, in 
Phbyfſeck. 


kien, is called Ti 2 in all the other Provinces: The 
Europeans gave it the Name of Tea, becauſe the Mer- 
chants of Europe, who firft paſſed by China in their 
Voyage to Japan, landed in the Province of Fo kien, 
where they firſt came to the Knowledge of it. 


getable at different times; they have called it Cou tcha, 
Cou che, Ming, Kie, &c. Song fays : The Tcha 


named Ming. 
The Explanation of d different Authors. 


CHIN nong in the Chu king ſays, that Tea grows 
ne in the Territory of Y tcheou, and in that of Chang 
on ing, on the ſides of the Roads; that the ſevereſt Wins 
ter never kills it, and that they gather the Leaves the 
third 190 of the third Moon, and dry them. We 

C3: read 
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4. THE Leaf whick we call Tea, and which lle | 
wiſe goes by that Name in the Province of Fo. 


The Chineſe have given different Names to this Ve- 


which is gather'd in the firſt Seaſon is called Fcha, and 
that which is gather'd towards the latter Seaſon i is 


2% 
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read in the Book of Co pou, that the Shrub which 
bears Tea produces Leaves in the Winter, which may 
be boiled, and Decoctions made thereof. 

Song ſays, that at preſent the Shrub which bears 
Tea 1s found in the Provinces of Fo kien, Tche kiang, 
Kiang fi, Hou quang, in the Country of Hoai nan, and 
amongſt the Mountains : It bears Leaves about the 
middle of Spring, which are then very tender; they 
put them in Balneo Marie, and extract a bitter Wa- 
ter from them, after which they dry them, reduce 
them into Powder, and then make a kind of Tea of 
It ; but this is not conformable with the Practice of 
the Ancients. | 

Long yu in his Treatiſe concerning Tea ſays, that 
the Tea which grows Southward is the beſt ; the Tree 
which bears it is from one to two Foot high ; there 
are ſome of twenty and thirty Foot in the Provinces 
of Chan fi, Chan tong, Se tchuen, &c. and there are 
ſome of that ſize that two Men can't claſp them round, 
but then they cut them down as uſeleſs: It bears a 
Flower like that of Jeſſamine, but it has fix Leaves a- 
bove and fix below; it produces a ſmall Fruit of the 
Shape and Size of a little Apple, which hath ſome- 
thing of the Taſte of a Clove; it has a Root like 
that of a Peach-tree ; the beſt grows in ſtony places, 
and the worſt is what is found in ſandy Ground: It 
1s ſown in the ſame manner that Cucumbers or Pump- 
kins are, and at three Years end the Leaves may 
gathered. | 

The beſt Tea grows in the middle of the Trees, 
which are moſt expoſed to the Sun, and are a little 
upon the purple Colour, for that which is quite Green 
1s inferior to the other : The Tea whoſe Leaves are 
long and large is the beſt, on the contrary that which 
hath ſmall ſhort Leaves is not eſteem'd good; that 
which hath its Leaves curled is the moſt valuable, and 
that which hath them quite ſmooth the worſt : The 
Leaves of this Tree in the ſecond, third, and fourth 

| Moon 
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Moon are four and five Inches long, when planted in a 
ſtony places. Theſe tender Leaves muſt be always 
gathered in the Morning when they are cover'd with 
se before Sun-rifing ; they grow from the middle 
„of the Tree to the extremity of three, four or five 
d Branches; when they are gathered they muſt be dryd 
ei Balneo Marie. There are ten thouſand forts of it, 
y which have ſo many different Names, &c. The true 
Tea is of a cold Quality, for there is only that which 
e grows on the“ Mong chan, a Mountain in the Terri- 
\f Wl tory of Za tebeou, which is of a moderately warm 
Nature, and which is made uſe of in Medicine. 
The Author of a Treatiſe on Tea, entituled Mao 
+ ven ſ, fays: The Mountain of Mong chan has five 
Points, upon which there are always Tea-Shrubs ;- the 
middle. Point is called Chang :/ing ſong, where 
there formerly lived a Bonze, who had been a long 
time troubled with a Diſtemper proceeding from a 
cold Cauſe; this Bonze one Day met with an old 
Man, who told him that to gather the Tea on the 
middle Point of the Mountain Mong chan he ſhould 
chuſe the Vernal Equinox, that is to ſay a few Days 
before or after the firſt Thunder was heard ; then, 
ſaid he, employ as many Hands as you can procure 
to gather the three Days following all the Tea you 
can find: If you take one Ounce of this Tea, and in- 
fuſe it in ſome Water of the ſame Mountain boiling 
hot, it will be a ſufficient Cure for the moſt invete- 
rate Diſeaſes : Two Ounces of it will prevent any new 
Diſtemper from ſeizing you, three Ounces will great- 
ly ſtrengthen the whole Body and Conſtitution, and 
if you take four Ounces you will become a true Tien, 
that is to ſay an eternal Inhabitant of the Eartn. 
The Bonze, following the old Man's Advice, hoard 
| ed up ſeveral Ounces of this Tea, and before he had o 
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This Mountain is in the Province of Chan tong, in the Twris - 
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bears Tea produces Leaves in the Winter, which may ton)! 


amongſt the Mountains: It bears Leaves about the 
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read in the Book of Co pou, that the Shrub which Moon 


be boiled, and Decoctions made thereof. p 

Song ſays, that at preſent the Shrub which bears Den b 
Tea 1s found in the Provinces of Fo kien, Tche kiang, 
Kang ſi, Hou quang, in the Country of Hoai nan, and F rancl 


middle of Spring, which are then very tender; they 
put them in Balneo Marie, and extract a bitter Wa- Tea is 
ter from them, after which they dry them, reduce {M8S"2%5 
them into Powder, and then make a kind of Tea of 
it; but this is not conformable with the Practice of 


the Ancients. Th 
Long yu in his Treatiſe concerning Tea ſays, that I ven 
the Tea which grows Southward is the beſt ; the Tree Point 
which bears it is from one to two Foot high ; there midd 
are ſome of twenty and thirty Foot in the Provinces there 
of Chan fi, Chan tong, Se tchuen, &c. and there are Ume 
ſome of that ſize that two Men can't claſp them round, cold 
but then they cut them down as uſeleſs: It bears a Man 
Flower like that of Jeſſamine, but it has ſix Leaves a- mid 
bove and fix below 3 it produces a ſmall Fruit of the I © 
Shape and Size of a little Apple, which hath ſome- befo 
thing of the Taſte of a Clove; it has a Root like laid 
that of a Peach-tree ; the beſt grows in ſtony places, Ml ©2 f 
and the worſt is what is found in ſandy Ground: It An 
is ſown in the ſame manner that Cucumbers or Pump- fuſe 
kins are, and at three Years end the Leaves may be hot, 
gathered. 5 rate 
The beſt Tea grows in the middle of the Trees, Dil 
which are moſt expoſed to the Sun, and are a little ly | 
upon the purple Colour, for that which is quite Green if 


1s inferior to the other : The Tea whoſe Leaves are tha 


long and large is the beſt, on the contrary that which f 
hath ſmall ſhort Leaves is not — mods that ed 


which hath its Leaves curled is the moſt valuable, and 7 
that which hath them quite ſmooth the worſt : The * 
Leaves of this Tree in the ſecond, third, and fourth , 
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oon are four and five Inches long, when planted in 
ony places. Theſe tender Leaves muſt be always 
gathered in the Morning when they are cover'd with 


Dew before Sun-riſing ; they grow from the middle 


of the Tree to the extremity of three, four or five 


Branches; when they are gathered they muſt be dryd 
in Balneo Mariæ. There are ten thouſand ſorts of it, 


which have ſo many different Names, Sc. The true 
Tea is of a cold Quality, for there is only that which 
grows on the * Mong chan, a Mountain in the Terri- 


Itory of Za tcheovu, which is of a moderately warm 


Nature, and which is made uſe of in Medicine. 
The Author of a Treatiſe on Tea, entituled Mao 
ven fi, ſays: The Mountain of Mong chan has five 
Points, upon which there are always Tea-Shrubs ; the 
middle Point is called Chang t/ing ſong, where 
there formerly lived a Bonze, who had been a long 
time troubled with a Diſtemper proceeding from a 
cold Cauſe; this Bonze one Day met with an old 
Man, who told him that to gather the Tea on the 
middle Point of the Mountain Mong chan he ſhould 
chuſe the Vernal Equinox, that is to ſay a few Days 
before or after the firſt Thunder was heard ; then, 
ſaid he, employ as many Hands as you can procure 
to gather the three Days following all the Tea you 
can find: If you take one Qunce of this Tea, and in- 
fuſe it in ſome Water of the ſame Mountain boiling 
hot, it will be a ſufficient Cure for the moſt invete- 
rate Diſeaſes : Two Ounces of it will prevent any new 
Diſtemper from ſeizing you, three Qunces will great- 
ly ſtrengthen the whole Body and Conſtitution, and 
if you take four Ounces you will become a true Tien, 
that is to ſay an eternal Inhabitant of the Earth; -- 
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The Bonze, following the old Man's Advice, hoard- | 


ed up ſeveral Ounces of this Tea, and before he had 
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* This Mountain is in the Province of Chan tong, in the Terri- 
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zory of Ting tcheou fou. 
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- the reaſon it is fold ſo extremely dear: This Sort of 


Leaves of Ting tcheou that comes in the leaſt near the 
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uſed it all he found himſelf perfectly cured of his Diſ the M 


eaſe ; fince that time they conſtantly gather the Tea: and h 
Leaves from the other four Points of this Mountain; Nit is u 
but for the fifth Point, as it is cover'd over with a thick expor 
Wood, and infeſted with a great number of wild 
Beaſts, they dare not gather it often there, which is 


Tea is ſuperior to any other in the medicinal way. 

' Tai fiang, ſpeaking very minutely and exactly con- 
cerning the Tea of Jo kien, ſays, that there is none 
but that to which they give the Name of La zcha: 
They bring a quantity of this Tea every Year to the 
Emperor, taking great Pains to dry it thoroughly in 
the Sun; for the more it is expoſed to the Sun- Beams 
the more excellent it is : All other forts of Tea, if in 
Leaves, is called Ja tcha, but if it is in Powder it is 


for that reaſon called Mon tcha : It is only the Tea- 


Tea of Fo ken, either for its Taſte or Qualities : There 
is one ſort of Tea which is all of tender Leaves of 
the length of an Inch and more, which paſſes for a 


Tea of the firſt Rank, but the Excellency of it ariſes T 
entirely from the Nature of the Soil it grows in. poſt] 
Cbe tchin ſays, that there is a wild Tea which MW der; 
grows of it ſelf, and other Tea that grows after hav- or In 
ing been ſown. In order to ſow Tea they take its Dro) 
Seed, which is about the ſize of the end of one's Fin- It 18 
ger, perfectly round and black, the inſide of which IL 
being put in the Mouth ſeems at firſt to have a ſweer ¶ help 
. Taſte, and afterwards a bitter one. The Inhabitants of Seed 
the Province of V kien make an Oil of this Seed, ; 

which they uſe for Sauce to their Meat: It is ſown in Vn 
the ſecond Moon, when they put fix, ſeven or eight of 
Seeds in one place at a time, tho* ſometimes only one et! 


or two Shrubs ſprout from them, the reaſon of which 


is that the greateſt part of theſe Seeds are quite hol- will 
low. The Cuſtom of paying a Tribute of Tea every IM othe 
Year. to the Emperor commenced from the time of 

the 
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the Monarchy of Tang, under the Reign of Te gong, 
and has continued down to the preſent Reign, becauſe 


it is univerſally made uſe of by the Natives, as _— as | 


exported to the Weſtern Parts of the e ph 12 
"17 a Qualities. * | 


THIS Leaf has a Taſte partly 
ſweet ; it has a ſmall degree ef Co W 
ture, but no malignant Quality. T/ang ki — _ 
Tea muſt be drank hot, for it produces Phlegm 
taken cold. Li ling fi ſays, hah when — — 
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drank Wine one is diſorderd, and drinks Tea ta 


quench Thirſt it forces Urine, and produces a Cold- 


neſs and Pain in the Reins, Feet, and Bladder, which 


may often be the cauſe of a Dropſy or Pally : Ho] 


ever that be when you drink Tea you muſt drink it 
hot, he ſays, and in ſmall Quantities, taking care a- 


bove all not to drink it ene and when che * / 


mach Is empty. 
Its E fects. 


THE Tea Leaf is good for . or Im- 
poſthumes in the Head, and for Diſorders of the Blad- 
der; it diſſipates Heat which is cauſed by any Phlegm 
or Inflammation in the Breaſt, quenches Thirſt, Uta 
Drowſineſs, and revives the Heart. T his Account 0 
it is taken from the Books of Chin nung. 


Sou cong tells us, that it removes Obfirudticns; 5 


helps Digeſtion, and is extreamly wholſome when the 
Seed of Onion, Ginger, and Tchu yu are join'd with 


it; it is a great Friend to the Inteſtines if we believe 


Dang ki: It purifies the Brain, clears the Sight, is 
good againſt Wind pent up in the Body, and cures 


Lethargies, &c, It likewiſe cures, they tell us, inflam- 


matory Fevers, and by giving it boiled in Vinegar 
will remove a Diarrhea and Teneſmus, and 3 
other wonderful Effects. 


A Receipt 
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A Receipt for Loſs of Spirits, and Pains in the Head, 


TAKE of the beſt Tea in Powder, and make a 
thick Electuary, ſhut it up in an earthen Cup, and 
turn it upſide-down, then take four Grains of Pa teou, 
and burn them at twice under the Cup thus turn'd in 
order to dry by its Smoke and Heat the Electuary 
contained in if which afterward you may make up 
into a kind of Paſte: For a Doſe take about the 
Quantity of a ſmall Nut, adding to it other Tea in 
Powder ; then boil them together, and give it the Pa- 
tient after a Meal. 


A. Receipt for the Li tſi, or Teneſmus, which is cauſed 
by Heat, where the Excrements are bloody. 


ME NG iſan ſays: That a Teneſmus, which pro- 
ceeds either from Heat or Cold, 1s cured by Tea pre- 
pared in the following manner : Take a Pound of 
good Tea, dry it before the Fire, then reduce it to 


Powder, boiling it after this thoroughly in a proper 


quantity of Water, and thus let the Patient drink it. 


A Receipt for inveterate Pains at the Heart, 


THOSE, who have been troubled with theſe Diſ- 
orders for ten or fifteen Years together, need only boill 
ſome of the Tea of Hou quang with good Vinegar, 
and drink of it, and it will prove an excellent Remedy, 


A Receipt for Women, after Delivery, when they 
prove coſtive. 


INTO a Decoction of Onions put a hundred 
ſmall Pills of the Tea La tcha reduced to Powder; 


Rhubarb is too violent a Medicine, for in theſe caſes, | 
when you make uſe of violent Medicines, not one Pa- 


tient out of a hundred is cured. 


A 
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4 * for a Pain in the Reins, attended with a 
difficulty of turning one's ſelf. 


PUT two ſmall Cups of Vinegar into five of Tea, 
and let the Patient drink the Liquor thus mit. 


A Receipt againſt all forts of Poiſons, 


TAKE an equal quantity of fine Tea called 24 
tcha, and of Allum; — them gti, and axe 
the Powder in a little cold Water, 


A Receipt for the Itching of the 8 mall-Pox. 


BURN the Leayes of Tea in your Chamber 
Night and Day, and confine the Smoke of it there. 


A Receipt againſt Phlegm. 


TAKE. Tea in the Bud, Tchi zſe, which is a kind 
of Almond, an Ounce of each ſort ; boil them toge- 
ther, and give the Patient a large Cup of the Liquor: 
This Medicine will carry off inveterate Phlegm. 


A Receipt againſt the Diſorders of the Heart, and 4 
Tendency to Vomit. 


TAKE the tenth part of an Ounce of powder'd 
Tea, and boiling it in Water mix with it the ſame 
quantity of powder'd Ginger, and give it the Patient, 


and he will find himſelf immediately recover'd by it. 


of the SEED f EDX 
Its Qualities. | 
* HE tching informs us: That it is of a fac 
Tafte, of a cold Nature, and has ſome kind of 
Malignity in it; that it is good againſt a Cough and 
Aſthma, and diſſolves Phlegm; that when reduced 
to a Powder it is made uſe of to ſcour Cloaths, and 


will take out Greaſe, or any other Spots. 2 
| A 
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an inſtant; after practiſing this once or twice more 


' A Receipt for an Aſtbma, ben the Noſtrils are 
eu d up. VIE 
TAKE a little Water in which that kind of Rice 
has been waſh'd which is called No mi, bruiſe in it 
the Seed of Tea, diſtil this Water Drop by Drop 
into the Noſtrils, injoining the Patient to let it pals 
by ſucking up his Breath; then Jet him take a Bamboo 
Tube between his Teeth, and he will find a great 
quantity of Phlegm come away from his Mouth in 


the cauſe of the Diſeaſe will be removed. 
A Receipt for an Afthma when it diforders the 


Ft 

h . Reſpir ation. | large 

WHEN the Patient coughs take Tea and Pe-hoM Teet 
in equal quantities, reduce them to Powder, make not 1 
ſmall Pills of them, and give ſeventeen of them at Pcal 
each Doſe in Water freſh from the Spring. of S 
A Receipt for a Noiſe in the Head. of 
TAKE white Ants of the largeſt fort with ſome wit! 
Seed of Tea, reduce them to a Powder and blow them Ml freq 
up the Noſtrils: This Remedy has a powerful Effect. by | 
2 | ma 

Of the ELEPHANT. — 


H tchin gives us the following Account: There the 

are Elephants in the Kingdoms of Tong king and m 
Cochin china, and in the Provinces of Quang ſi, and Y un WM or 
nan: In the Weſtern Countries there are whole Troops 
of wild ones, and their Kings ride on them after cau- 
ſing them to be magnificently equip'd : There are of 
them of two Colours, the White and the Iron- grey; 
their Body is very large and unwieldy, they are ex- 
tremely ill- favour'd, have Eyes like a Hog, ro 
L. egs 
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Legs are like ſo many Pillars; when they prog Wig 
gather up their Fore-legs, and lean on the Ground; 
hey can neither bow down their Heads nor turn their 
Necks; their Ears lie very backward, and are quite 
cloſed up; their Trunk is as long as their Fore- egs, 
and hangs down to the Ground ; it is hollow and 
and opens and ſhuts ; they make uſe of this Trunk 

for cating and drinking by gathering it up and con- 
veying it to the Mouth: The whole Strength of this 
Animal is united in its Trunk; if it is wounded. i 

this part it is ſure to die: Behind the Ear it has a 
hollow place cover'd with a Skin no thicker than 
Vellum, which if wounded is likewiſe certain * 

From the two Corners of its Mouth | 
large Teeth, between which the Trunk is ſituated; theſe 
Teeth in the Males are fix or ſeven Foot long, but 
not more than a Foot in the Females; they cat Graſs, 
Peaſe, Cane, Sugar, and drink Wine ; they are afraid 
of Smoke, Fire, Lions, and a kind of Serpent called 
Pa: The Southern People kill theſe Elephants, and 
make uſe of Pits and Engines to throw them down 
with, or elſe plant a kind of Snare in the Places they 
frequent, called the Elephant's Shoe, which ſeizes them 
by the Leg: If they want to take them alive they 
make uſe of one of the Females to ſeduce them into 
the Snare they have laid for them. 

When they have tamed theſe Animals, and given 
them Nouriſhment for ſome time, they become tracta- 
ble, and are obedient to their Keeper, who mana 
them with an Iron Hook, by the means of which he 


makes them advance and retreat, or turn to the right 
or the leſt. | 


Of the Fleſh of an Elephant. 


TH E Fleſh of an Elephant 1s inſipid, and 
mild, without any pernicious quality; when it is 
burnt, and the Aſhes of it mixt with Oil, they anin 
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the Head of thoſe who have ſeald Heads with it 
and they find a Cure by it. 


aſter being burnt and reduced to Aſhes, if it be taken 
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If they boil it when freſh without ſalting it, and 
drink the Decoction, it will cure a Heat of Urine; 


in any kind of Liquor, it will ſtop a too great Flux : 
of Urine, as it then contracts the Qualities of Fire, T1 
and becomes by that means an Aſtringent inſtead of them 
a Diaphoretic. | Breaſt 
Of the Spleen of an Elephant : The manner of preparing; IN 
its Qualities and Effetts. : T F 

. KIO gives the following Directions: Whenever dried 
you would make uſe of the Spleen of this Animal Ml is a } 
take care not to mix it with any thing; this Spleen Wl as mi 
when dried is ſtreak*d and ſpotted like the green Bam- with 
Boo; before you put it in any Compoſition you muſt dry 
reduce it to a fine Powder, in order to mix it the ¶ to a 
better with other Drugs: It is bitter, of a cold Na- ¶ Doſ 
ture, and by that means a little offenſive. till 
It clears the Sight, cures the Wind-Dropfy in Chil- war 
dren, as likewiſe Tumours, where there is any matter e 
contained in them, for which purpoſe it muſt be diſ - and 
ſolved in Water, and the Parts affected be then anointed C bo 
with it. Um 


Of the Eyes of an Elephant : Their Effects. 


WHEN they are mix'd with a Woman's Milk - 
and the Liquor is diſtilbd Drop by Drop into the | 
Eye, it proves a ſovereign Remedy againſt Diſorders 
of that Part. 


Of the Skin of an Elephant: Its Effects. 


C HI IT tchin ſays: The Wounds which an Elephant 
receives, either from an Ax or any other Weapon, 
are cloſed up again in leſs than a Day, for which rea- 
ſon the Aſhes of the Skin of this Animal are made uſe 
of for the Cure of Wounds that are difficult to cloſe: 
| This 


mit 


and 
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This is likewiſe a ſovereign Remedy for the Wind- 9 


Dropſy in Children, for which purpoſe reduce it to 
Aſhes, and mixing it with Oil anoint the affected Part 
with it. . 1 1 
Of the Bones of an Elephant: Their Effetts, © 
THEY prepare an Antidote againſt Poiſons of 
them: A little Bone, which runs croſs-wiſe near the 
Breaſt of this Animal, being reduced to Aſhes and 
taken in Wine makes the Body more active, ſupports 
it above Water, and aſſiſts a Man in ſwimming. 
Take four Ounces of Elephant's Bone thoroughly 
dried over the Fire, one Ounce of Jo teou keou, which 


is a kind of Cardamom roaſted over live Coals, and 
as much of the Bark of Tche dried well over the Fire, 


with two Ounces of Liquorice, and half an Ounce of 


dry Ginger roaſted over the Fire, reduce the whole 
to a Powder, and take three Drachms of it for each 
Doſe in a Gallon of Water, which muſt be boiled 
till a fifth part is conſumed: Take this Decoction 
warm three times a Day after Meals, and it will prove 
a Cure for Weakneſs and Diſorder of the Stomach 
and Liver, for Indigeſtions, Vomiting after eating, the 
Cholera Morbus, Dyſentery, Pains of the Belly in the 
Umbilical Regions, and a Teneſmus.. tales 


Of IVORY. 
THERE ate three forts of Ivory; that which 

is taken from the Elephant after he is kilPd, and this 
is the beſt; that which is taken when he dies a*natu- 
ral Death, which is not ſo valuable ;. laſtly that which 
ſheds of itſelf, and is found a long time afterwards on 
the Mountains, which is much inferior to both the 
other ſorts, he) ee 3 


Its Qualities and Effects. 


FOR Heat of Urine, when it is attended with a 
Swelling and Tenſion, take crude Ivory, boil it in 
Water, and drink the Liquor. For 
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e e eee eee and burn to tr: 
it, and aſter t is reduced to Aſhes take of it in ſome 


proper Liquid. N 
neſs; 
NN 
$-» Of the CAME bs © * 
| | unc 
| B OTH the wild and tame Camels are found in the the 
Countries which bordet upon the North Side of China, Med 
and which are Weſtward of the Yellow River: The 
Flat which comes from the Bunches on the Backs, both 
of the wild and tame, is equally made uſe of in . 
Medicine; at preſent the wild ones are only to be met * © 
with in the Country which lies North-Eaſt of China. -- 
Chi tchin gives the following Account of this Ani- For 
mal: The Camel has very much the Reſemblance of rub 
2 Horſe in the Body, and has a Head like a Sheep; for 
it has a long Neck, and Ears that hang down; it has the 
three Joints to its Legs, and two Bunches of Fleſh 5 
on its Back, which form as it were a kind of Saddle; wit] 
it chews the Cud, endures Cold without ſuffering in _ 
the leaſt, and is naturally afraid of great Heat; it ww 
will carry a thouſand Chineſe Pound Weight, and tra- _ 
vel two or three hundred Lys a Day: It knows fal 
natural Inſtin& where there are Springs of Water hid Fat 
under Ground, and when the Wind is going to riſe: fou 
If you dig in thoſe Places where the Camels ſtamp 85 
with their Feet you will diſcover Water running un- re 
der Ground: Hot Winds often riſe in the Summer- 
time, which ſuffocate Travellers in an inſtant ; when 
5 the Camels flock together, making a great Outcry, tif 
* and thruſt their Snouts into the Sand, tis a ſure ſign 
I that this Wind is on the point of blowing. The Belly 
of theſe Creatures never touches the Ground when they 
ſleep, and thoſe of them, under whoſe Belly one can the 


Perceive the Light when they are lain down, are 
called Min 0, or tranſparent Camels; theſe are ab 
; : h | to 


' Crina, CHINESE TART ART, @&c. 
to travel the fartheſt: There are ſome of them to 
which they give the Name of Font kio to, or Camels 


with Feet of Wind, becauſe of their extream Fleet- 
neſs; theſe will travel a thouſand Lys a Day. 


Of the Fat of a Camel. 


WE mean here the Fat which is found in their 
Bunches, which they call the Oil of Bunches ; that of 
the wild Camels is the beſt in the Compoſition of 
Medicines. JW 


is Dualities and Effefts. 


ITT is ſweet, mild, and has no offenſive quality; 
it cures Numbneſs in the Limbs, Ulcers, Impoſthumes, 
= mortify'd Fleſh, a ſhrinking of the Skin or Nerves: 
For this purpoſe you muſt boil it over the Fire, and 
rub the part affected with it, that the Heat may ſerve 
for a Vehicle to the Spirits to make them penetrate 
the Fleſh. | 

You may make ſmall Loaves of it by mixing it 
with the Flour of Rice, and after having boil'd it 
may cat it as a Cure for the Piles : It is a Specifick 
in Conſumptions, Wind-colicks, and Inanition ; it 
muſt be taken mix'd with Aqua Vitæ: For an univer- 
ſal Numbneſs of all the Limbs, take a Pound of the 
Fat of wild Camels well purify'd, mixing with it 
four Ounces, of Butter, which muſt be given three 
times a Day from half a Spoonful to a Spoonful at 
a time, 


Of the Fleſh of a Camel: Its Effects. | 
IT diſpels Wind, makes the Reſpiration free, for- 
tifies the Nerves, and cures Boils and Impoſthumes. 
Of the Milk of a Camel: Its Effetts. 


I T ſtrengthens the Breaſt, reanimates and augments 
the Spirits, fortifies the Bones and Nerves, 


* 
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a little 
Of the Hair of a Camel : Its Effefts. os 
THE Hair under the Chin of this Animal when they 
burnt, and the Aſhes of it taken in Water, cures Deliv 
the internal Piles; about a Spoonful of it is a proper 
quantity for a Doſe. 1 
4 Of the Dung of a Camel: Its Effects. 1 4 
WHEN it is dry'd and reduced to a Powder it Wand 
will ſtop a Bleeding at the Noſe by being blown in- man 
to it: When they burn it the Smoke which proceeds ¶ ture 
from it deſtroys Gnats, and all kinds of Vermin. quent 
burn 
GH Me I GIG n LS) esl yi ta 
ame 
Of the Hai Ma, or the Sea-Horſe. . "i 
T HIS Creature is likewiſe call'd Choui ma, or WMgain! 
Water-Horſe. Song king ſays: That this Fiſh is abov. 
of the Craw-fiſh kind, and that it reſembles a Horſe Lune 
in its Make; for which reaſon they give it the Name fiftee 
of Hai ma, or Sea-Horſe. * p 
Explanation of diverſe Authors, 77 
TSANG KI ſays: The Sea-Horſe is found in ¶ this! 
the Southern Ocean, and reſembles a Horſe ; it is fave 
or fix Inches long, and is of the Kind of Jia, as 
Craw-fiſh are: Nan tcheou y ne tchi, that is to ſay . T 
the Book which treats of curious things, gives the been 
following Account of it: The Hai ma is of a yellow Coup 
Colour, a little inclining to the Grey: When a Wo- of 1 
TOALL 


man is under the greateſt extremity in Labour you 
need only put this Inſect into her Hand, and the will Nach. 
be immediately deliver'd with the utmoſt Facility. of 7 
In the Sa pia9, Sc. we have this Account of it: qu 
There 1s in the Sea a kind of Fiſh, the Head of Colo 
which reſembles that of a Horſe, it has a fort of Day: 
Snout hanging down, and is of a yellow Colour, a 
little 
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little inclining to the Black; Sea- men frequently catch 

them, but not to eat; when they have dry'd them 

they either roaſt or broil them to aſſiſt Women in 

Delivery . | | | 

Is Qualities and Effects. 


THE Hai ma has a ſweet Taſte, is of a nature 
moderately warm, without being in the leaſt venomous, 
and produces the following Effects: When a Wo- 
man is difficult to be deliver'd carrying this Crea- 
ture about her ſhe will produce very good Conſe- 
quences : When the time of Delivery is near you muſt 
burn it, reduce it to Powder, and give it the Patient 
to take, putting a whole one into her Hand at the 
ſame time, and ſhe will immediately find herſelf re- 
lieved. Sou long ſpeaking of the ſame Creature ſays: 
That it generouſly warms the noble Parts, is good a- 
gainſt peſtilential and other invenom'd Tumours, and 
above all is good for the Diſeaſe calPd Hiao quia, or 
Lunar Diſeaſe, which ſeizes the Patient the firſt and 
fifteenth Day of each Moon in ſuch a manner that 
he can neither eat nor drink, and is diſordered for 
thoſe two Days with a perpetual ratling in his Throat: 
There are ſome People who have been afflicted with 
this Diſtemper from their Infancy to a great old Age. 


A Deceftion of Hai ma. 


THIS Decoction is good for the Diſeaſe I have 
been juſt ſpeaking of; when it is inveterate take a 
couple of ai ma, a Male and a Female, one Ounce 
of Mou hiang, which is an odoriferous Wood, of 
roaſted Rhubarb and Pe kien two tenths of an Ounce 
each, forty nine Grains of Pa zteou, and two Ounces 
of Ting pei; infuſe the whole in a Child's Urine till it | 
is quite ſoaked, and the Pa zeou becomes of a purple 
Colour, after which it muſt be put to ſteep ſeven 
Days longer in the Urine, then take it out, and fry- 


ing ſome Wheat Bran till it becomes quite yellow, 
23 | take 
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take the Skin of Pa teou and caſt it into it, then add this 
Skin to the other Ingredients above-mentioned, and 

und them together in a Mortar : Give the Patient 
be a Doſe, going to reſt, two tenths of an Ounce of 
this Powder in a Diſh of Tea, after having boiled it 


four or fve times. 


I A IS toy $M Se dr exe AXE, 
O the Che hiai, or petrify'd Crab-fiſh. 
The Deſcription of it taken from divers Authors. 


THE Che hiai, or petrity'd Crab-fiſh, is found in 
the Southern Sea of China; it is generally faid 
that *tis of the common kind of Crab-fiſh, which af- 
ter a great length of time is petrify'd by means of the 
Sand which mixes with the. Water near the Shore, and 
penetrating with that into their Bodies fixes there, and 
grows hard by degrees till it forms a kind of Stone, 
tor the Crab-fiſh come out of the Sand which is on 
the Sea Shore every Tide, and bury themſelves in it 
again when the Tide goes out : This petrify'd Fiſh, 
when pounded and reduced to a fine Powder, enters 
into the Compoſition of all ſorts of Medicines, and 
is of great uſe in Phyſick, _ | 
It is ſaid in a Book entituled Hai Ii lou; That in a 
Town which is in the Diſtrict Ngai tcheou, called 7% 
lin, there is a Stream about half a League in length, 
wherein there 1s a kind of fattiſh Earth of a very cold 
Nature, which penetrating by means of the Water 
into the Bodies of the Crab-fiſh, and not being able to 
circulate with the Juices, hardens gradually into Stones, 
and thence have the name of petrify'd Crab-fiſh given 
to them by thoſe who find them. 


Its Qualities. 
THE petrify'd Crab-fiſh has a ſalt Taſte, is of a 


cold Nature, and has no pernicious or offenſive Qua- 
lity, | Its 


CH 


it is a 
wile £ 
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his 
nd Its EP ects. | 
* IT cures cutaneous Diſorders which proceed from 0 


Debauchery, Pimples, and other ſuch like Tumours; 
it is an Antidote againſt all forts of Poiſons; it is like- 
wiſe good againſt a venemous kind of Worm bred in 
the Body, called Cou tou; it is made uſe of with good 
Succeſs in contagious Fevers, aſſiſts in Delivery, con- 
tributes to the Motion and Circulation of the Blood. 
It muſt be pounded in warm Water and then given 
to the Patient; when pounded in Vinegar it is uſed to 
rub groſs Ulcers with, and other inveterate k Humours. 


| It 


ng 4 Receipt for Laſſitude, and for Pain and Swelling 

a of the Throat. © 

he POUND petrity'd Crab-fiſh in Quick: ſilver, 
ad and rub the affected Part with it by means of a 
2d F cather . | 8 

= o/ MUSK: Is Preparation. 

it HIAO tells us: That when we would make uſe 
1, of Musk the beſt way is to take it entire with the 
rs Purſe that contains it; this Purſe.muſt be open'd on 


thoſe Days of the Year which have the Mark of the 
Letter 7/% annex'd to them (according to the Chineſe 


a Period, which conſiſts of two different Numbers of 
7 ten and twelve Letters; theſe combin'd together make 
1, the Period of ſixty, or elſe of ſixty couple of Let- 
d ters, the different Names of which diſtinguiſh their : 
r Tears, Days and Hours) after this you mult bruiſe it 
0 a little. | | 


nd 
— 


Its Taſte. 


IT is of an inſipid Taſte, of a Nature a little cold, 
but without any Malignity: Tchin kiuen tells us 
that Musk is inſipid, and that it is a great Enemy 
to the Eye; it is likewiſe ſaid that we muſt not ſuffer 
it to come nigh the Noſe, becauſe it contains little 

D 3 white 
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white Inſects, which penetrate to the Brain; and likewiſe i 11 for 
if thoſe who are troubled with an inveterate Itch carry 


any of it about them it will penetrate their Skin, and A R 
be the cauſe of ſome new Diſtemper. 


Its Virtues and Uſes. v4 1 


I T purifies a bad Air, clears away the three ſorts 
of Inſects which breed in the Stomach of ſome ſick paren 
Perſons, is good for intermitting Fevers, and for Diſ- 
orders occaſionꝰd by ſudden Frights ; when frequently 
uſed it conquers the malignity of all Diſeaſes, and R. 
prevents troubleſome Dreams. | 
Pao po tfe gives us the following Information: 

When you go amongſt the Mountains you muſt put a 
little Ball of Musk between the Nail and Fleſh of one Te 
of your Toes, which will prove of great Efficacy a- 
gainſt Serpents: The reaſon of this is that the Ani- A 
mal from which the Musk 1s procured feeds upon Ser- 
pents, and conſequently the Musk has the Virtue of 
making them avoid any Perſon ; it is good likewiſe 1 
againſt the Bite of a Serpent, and againſt the Venom Brea 
of certain little Inſects that are found in ſtanding Wa- of g 
ters; it deſtroys Worms which are bred in the Sto- Pills 
mach, and all kinds of Inſects which infeſt the En- ©=* 
trails; it is good againſt intermitting Fevers, carries Wl Sr 
off Phlegm produced by Wind, and in a word is ſuc- dow 
ceſsful againſt the malignity of all kinds of Diſeaſes: 

It forwards Conception in Women, generouſly warms 

the noble Parts, and cures a Teneſmus which proceeds 1 
from a cold Cauſe; when diluted a little with Water riſe 
it cures ſudden Chillneſs in young Children, fortifies par 
the Heart, and has the Virtue of bringing all kinds of of 
Tumours and Impoſthumes to a Suppuration, Sc. It and 
penetrates into all the Channels of the Body, opens pla 
the Veſſels, enters the very Fleſh and Bones, digeſts che 
cold Fruits and Vegetables which are apt to lie on the a | 
Stomach, cures the Diſorders occaſioned by Wind, is 1 
good againſt Phlegm, and againſt a Complication of che 
* 4 : | all 
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all forts of bad Humours : This account of it is ex- 
racted from ſeveral Authors, | | 
A Receipt for certain Diſorders occaſion d by Wind, 

hereby a Perſon is deprived of his Senſes. 


TAKE two tenths of an Ounce of Musk, re- 
duce it to a Powder, mix it in two Ounces of tranſ- 


ſick parent Oil, and beat them well up together ; then 

Dif. pour it down the Patient's Throat, and he will imme- 

Uly diately come to himſelf. TY : 28 

and WY 4 Receipt for Diſorders of the Heart, and a T, endency 
| | to Vomiting. : | 

ba. TAKE one tenth of an Ounce of Musk, half 


a Tea-cup of Vinegar, mix them well together, and 
give it the Patient. | 


9 | 
ni A Receipt for Stomachs that are chilled by eating 
- OE of Fran. © 

10 I F the Patient has a weak Stomach and ſhort 
m Breath take an Ounce of Musk, as much of the Wood 
a- Nof green Cinnamon, with ſome Rice boil'd, and make 


Pills of theſe Ingredients about the ſize of a ſmall 
Pea; you may give fifteen of theſe for a Doſe to a 
grown Perſan, and ſeven to a Child, waſhing them 


es 
c- down with warm Water. | 

60 A Receipt for Pains in any part of the Head, 

IS . 
18 I F. the Pain be inveterate, after the Sun has been 


r WJ riſen ſome time, put aſide the Hair from the afflicted 
part, then take half an Ounce of Musk, and a tent! 
f of an Ounce of green Rice, reduce both to a Powder, | 
tand wrapping it up in a thin Paper apply it to the 
4 place where the Pain is felt, at the ſame time covering 
n the Musk over with ſome torrefy'd Salt wrap'd up in 
Ja hot Linen- cloth; when the Salt grows cold change 
tit, doing the ſame thing for ſeveral times, after which 
f 
| 


the Patient will feel no more Pain. 
D 4 | 1 
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A Receipt to facilitate Delivery, which is more precious 
than Gold. 


FOR this purpoſe take one tenth of an Ounce of 
Musk, and one Ounce of Zen che, wrap them up in 
a picce of clean old Linen Cloth, roaſt them over the 
Fire, and reduce them to a Powder; then give two 
tenths of an Ounce of this Powder to the Patient in a 
Glaſs of Wine, upon taking of which ſhe'll be im- 


mediately delivered. The Zen che is made with black T* 
Beans boil'd, and kept tor ſome Days till there is a { 
kind of Mouldineſs on the Top of them, when they WF Wot 
muſt be waſh'd, dry'd, and ſalted, conv 
5 YT Rea 

A Receipt for the Piles, when they are much fwweld * 
and don't bleed. Col 

TAKE Musk and Saltpeter which grows on the Fee 
Walls, an equal quantity of each, and rub the diſ- it is 


order*d Parts only three or four times with it. 


A Receipt for the Bite of a Rat. 


RUB the Part affected with Musk, which will 
prove an excellent Remedy. | 


A Receipt againſt the Inſecis which are the Cauſe of the 
| Tooth-Ach. 


TAKE of the Oil called Hiang yeou, and rub the 
Gums with it, then take of the beſt Musk and wrap 
it up in a little Cotton, heat it, and put it quite warm 
to the Patient's Teeth overagainſt the Part where the 
Pain is felt, changing it two or three times. This 
will deſtroy the Inſects, and root out the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe. | F 
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Of other Drugs made uſe of by the Chineſe 
Phyſicians. | | 


Of Hia Tho Tong Tong: A Deſcription of this 
| Fant, 


T IS Plant during the Summer Seaſon is an Herb, 


but as ſoon as Winter appears it changes into a 
Worm. Indeed we need only look upon it to be 


convinc'd that this Name was not given it without 
Reaſon ; nothing can be a ftronger Repreſentation of 
a long Worm, with nine Streaks, and of a yellowiſh 


Colour; you ſee the direct Form of the Head, Eyes, 


Feet, Belly, and Back: This is moſt apparent when 
it is freſh gathered, for in time it grows blackiſh, eſpe- 
cially if it be expoſed to the Air, and ſoon corrupts 


by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its Subſtance. This Plant 


paſſes for a great Rarity at Peking, and is ſeldom to 
be ſeen but at Court; it grows in Thibet; it is like- 
wiſe found in the Frontiers of the Province of de tebuen, 
which joins to the Kingdom of Thibet or Laza, which 
the Chineſe call Sang li, but it is met with there only 
in ſmall Quantities : We have not been able to get 
an account either of the Shape of its Leaves, the co- 
our of its Flowers, or the height of its Stalk. 


Its Virtues. 


IT s Qualities are ſomething of the ſame Nature 
of thoſe which are attributed to the Gin ſeng, with 
this Difference, that the frequent uſe of this Root 


doth not occaſion Hemorrhagies, as the Gin ſeng doth. 


It is very powerful in fortifying the Body, and reſto- 
ring loſt Strength, whether procceding from exceſs of 
Labour, or long IIlneſs: This, ſays Father Parenin, 


I have experienced my ſelf; I had loſt all Appetite, 


and 


} 
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and could get no Sleep, and notwithſtanding diverſe 
Remedies they gave me I became extremely languid 
and faint, by means of the frequent Journies I was 
oblig'd to take during the Rigour of a cold and wet 
Seaſon. The Tong tou of the two Provinces of Se tchuen 
and Chen ſi being come into Tartary to pay their De- 
voir to the Emperor, brought with him, according 
to Cuſtom, what he could procure that was moſt cu- 
rious in his Diſtrict, and amongſt other things ſome 
Roots of Hiao t/ao long tchong : As I had been ac- 
quainted with him before he came to ſee me, and he 
being concerned for my ill ſtate of Health, adviſed me 
to make uſe of that Root, the Nature of which I 
was entirely unacquainted with: He recommended 
it to me in very ſtrong Terms, and taught me the 
way of preparing it. You muſt take, ſaid he, five 
Drachms of this Root entire to the very end, ſtuff 
the Belly of a tame Duck with it, and boil it over a 
gentle Fire; when it is boild take the Drug out a- 
gain, the Virtue of which will have enter'd entirely 
into the Fleſh of the Duck ; eat of this Morning and 
Night for eight or ten Days together. I accordingly 
made the Experiment, when I immediately found my 
Appetite return, and my Strength reſtored ; the Em- 
peror's Phyſicians, whom I conſulted upon the Quali- 
ties of this Root, gave me the ſame Account that 
the Thong tou had given me, but told me that they 
only preſcrib'd it at Court, becauſe of the difficulty 
they had to procure it, and becauſe that if any of it 
was to be met with in China it was only in the Pro- 
vince of Hou quang. I wrote to a Friend who lived 
in that Province, and deſired him to ſend me ſome 
of it, but he could only procure me a very ſmall 
quantity, and that too was black, old and rotten, 
tho* 1t coſt more than four times its Weight in Silver. 


Of 
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Of the San thi: A Deſcription of this Plant. 


THE. San tf is more readily found; it is a Plant 
which grows without cultivation on the Mountains in 
the Provinces. of Jun nan, Koei tcheou and Se tchuen, 


erſe 
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was 
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Je- It ſhoots forth eight Stalks which have no Branches, 
the middle Stalk being the higheſt and of a round 
Form, from which come three Leaves like thoſe of 
ne Mugwort, not tufted but ſhining, and of a deep 
1 Green; the other ſeven Stalks, which are not more 
Wan a Foot and half high, and are of a triangular Form, 
nc Wl ſpring from the middle one, three of one ſide and 
I four on the other; theſe have only one Leaf each, 
N which grows at the Top; hence they gave it the 
" Name of San tſi, that is to ſay three and ſeven, be- 
* cauſe the middle Stalk has three Leaves, and the ſeven 
it others only ſeven in the whole: All theſe Stalks ſprout + 


from a round Root of about four Inches diameter, 
which ſhoots out other ſmall ones that are oblang, 
and of the thickneſs of one's little Finger, the Rind of 


which are particularly employ'd in Medicine: The 
middle Stalk is the only one that bears white Flowers, 
which are thick at the top like a Grape, and blow 
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the Month of July; whenghey would propagate this 
Plant they take the large Root, cut it in Slices, and 
put it into the Ground about the time of the Vernal 
Equinox: In a Month's time its Stalks begin to ap- 


pear, and at the end of three Years the Plant is full | 


grown, i 
Iis Uſes. | 
THE Cbineſe gather the Stalks and Leaves towards 


the Summer Solſtice, when they pound them to ex- 


preſs the Juice, which they mix with Chalk, make u 
into a Maſs, dry it in the Shade, and then make u - 
f , | 0 


which is hard and coarſe, but the inward Subſtance is 
ſoft, and of a yellowiſh colour; it is theſe ſmall Roots 


at the end of the ſeventh Moon, that is to fay in 
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of it in the cure of Wounds: They likewiſe employ 
this Juice, mix'd with Wine, to ſtop the ſpitting of 
Blood, but this Medicine has no Virtue except in the 
Summer-time, and upon thoſe who are on the Spot, 
For this Reaſon at the end of Autumn they take up the 
large Roots, and cut off the ſmall oblong ones, which 
I have mention'd above, then dry them in the open 
Air, and tranſport them into the other Provinces. 
The heavieſt of theſe ſmall Roots, which are of a grey 
colour inclining to the black, and which grow on the 
Hillocks, are eſteem'd the beſt ; thoſe which are light, 


of a yellowiſh colour, and which grow upon the 


Banks of Rivers, have very little or no Virtue ; a 
Prachm of theſe ſmal] Roots pulveriſed will cure 
ſpitting of Blood, and all kinds of Hemorrhagies. 


Of Rhubarb ; A Deſcription of the Plant. 
I am not ignorant that this Plant and its Properties 


are very well known; however the Reader may per- 


haps be glad to ſee the Deſcription of it which was 
given by a Chineſe Merchant, who had bought it up- 
on the ſpot where it grew, and came to fell it at 
Peking. 

The Tai hoang, or Rhubarb, grows in many Places 
of China, the beſt is that of Se tchuen; that which 
comes from the Province of Chen fi, and the King- 
dom of Thibet, is much inferior to it. The Stalk 
of Rhubarb is like the ſmall Bamboo, or Chineſe Cane; 
it is hollow and very brittle, three or four ſoot high, 
and of a dark purple colour : In the ſecond Moon, 
that is to ſay in the Month of March, it ſhoots forth 
long and thick Leaves; its Flowers are of a yellow 


colour, tho? ſome are of a purple one: In the fifth + 
Moon it produces a ſmall black Seed, the Size of a 


Millet; in the eighth Moon they dig it up; its Root 
is thick and long, and that which 1s the moſt weighty 
and marbled within is the moſt eſtcem'd; this Root 
is of a Nature very difficult to be dry'd: The Chineſe, 
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after having rooted it up and clean'd it, cut it into | 
Pieces of one or two Ounces weight each, and dry it 
on large Stone Tables, under which they Kindle a a 
Fire, and then frequently turn the Pieces till they are 
thoroughly dry; but if they had ſuch Ovens as we 
have in Europe they would ſcarce, I believe, make 
uſe of theſe Tables: As this Operation is not ſuffi- 
cient to extract all the Moiſture, they make a Hole 
thro* every Piece, ſtring 'em all like ſo many Beads, 
and hang them up in the Sun till they are in a Con- 
dition to be preſerv'd without any danger of cor- 
rupting. | 

Its USE. 


THE. Chineſe Notion of the Virtues of this Plant 
is pretty much like ours in Europe, tho? they ſeldom 
make uſe of it crude or in the Subſtance z but if it be 
ever thought neceſſary that they ſhould, they firſt 
prepare it 1n the following manner, 

They take what quantity of the Pieces of Rhubarb + 
they have occaſion for, and ſteep it a Night and a 
Day in Rice Wine, tho* Grape Wine would be bet- 
ter if they had it; when it is ſufficiently ſoaked they 
cut it in ſmall Pieces, after which they place a kind 
of Copper over a Furnace of Bricks, the Mouth of it 
being two Foot Diameter, growing narrower down- 
wards in the Form of a Cap ; this Copper they fill 
with Water, covering it over with a Steve turn'd up- 
ſide down made with ſmall Filaments of the Rind 
of Bamboo, and fitted to the Mouth of the Copper ; 
upon the bottom of the Sieve they place the Pieces 
of Rhubarb, and cover the whole with the bottom of 
a Wooden Sieve, over which they throw a Piece of 
Felt to keep in the Steam of the hot Water; they 
then kindle the Fire and make the Water boil, the 
Steam of which paſſing thro? the Sieve penetrates the 
Rhubarb, and deprives it of its Acrimony, after which 
the Steam condenſing as in an Alembick falls back a- 

gain 
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gain into the boiling Copper, and turns the Water 
yellow, which the Chineſe then reſerve for the cure of 
cuticular Diſorders : Theſe Pieces ſhould lie at leaſt 
cight Hours in the Circulation of the Steam, after 
which they muſt be taken off and dry*d in the Sun; 
they repeat the ſame Operation twice, then the Rhu- 
barb is prepared, and is of a black colour, after which 


they pound it and make it up into purgative Pills, | 


Five or ſix Drachms make a Doſe, which purges 
gently and without griping ; it brings away a greater 
quantity of Urine than is uſual, and of a reddiſh co- 


Jour, which the Chineſe ſay indicates a falſe Heat that 


is diſſipated by this means. Thoſe who have a diſ- 
like towards ſwallowing down ſo many Pills take the 
ſame quantity of the dry'd Pieces, and boil them in a 
ſmall Earthen or Silver Veſſel with nine Ounces of 
Water till it 1s reduced to three Ounces, which they 
drink lukewarm. 
Mr. Pomet, in his Hiſtory, aſſures us that the Part 


of the Rhubarb thro? which it is ſtrung being given 


in Powder in a Morning faſt: 


aſting, to the Quantity of 
a Drachm in a Glaſs of Roſe or Plantin-Water, is an 
infallible Remedy for a Diarrhea, tho? the Chineſe ſay 
that it corrupts firſt in this place, that the Powder 


made of that Part is not fit for any uſe, and that they 


take great care to throw it away, and make uſe of 


none but the inward Part of the Root, which is heavy 


and marbled. 


Of the Tang Coue. 


THIS Root is highly Aromatick, and deſerves 
a. particular Regard : The Chineſe Phyſicians, who 
make uſe of it, are not acquainted with its Qualities, 


becauſe they know not how to make an Analyſis of 
it; they call it Tang Cone; it is always moiſt by rea- 

fon of its oily Nature. | 
Its Virtues, ſay they, are to ſupply Nouriſhment to 
the Blood, to helpits Circulation, ſtrengthen it, Hc. It 
is 


_ 


of 
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ater is caſy to come at a quantity of it, and at a cheap 
f rate; it may be even tranſported into other Nations 
eaſt without fear of its ſpoiling, provided the ſame Pre- 
fter cautions are made uſe of which the Chineſe take. This 
n; Root, like all others, is cut into very ſmall Slices 
u. by thoſe who retail it, for which reaſon if the European 
ich Merchants wanted to purchaſe Drugs of the Chineſe 
ls. ¶ at Canton, they ought te buy it out of the grand Ma- 
3cS BY oazines where the Roots are kept whole, and not 
cr from the Shops where they are cut into ſmall Pieces 
* before they are ſold. - 
at 

Of the Ngo Kiao : A Deſcription of it, and the 

Manner of preparing it. 


THE Province of Chan tong hath a great many 
Cities in it of the firſt Order, one of which is called ' 
Yen tcheou fou, in the Diſtrict whereof there is a City 
of the third Order Npo hien; nigh this City is a natu- 
ral Well, or Hole in the Form of a Well, of ſeventy 
Foot deep, which the Chineſe fay communicates with 
a Lake, or ſome great Reſervoir of ſubterraneous Wa- 
ter; the Water which is drawn out of it is extream- 
ly clear, and more weighty than common Water; if 
it is mix d with foul Water it refines it inſtantly by 
precipitating the Filth to the bottom of the Veſſel. 
*Tis the Water of this Well that they employ in ma- 
king the Ngo kiao, which is nothing but a Paſte or 
Glue of the Skin of a black Aſs. 1 

They take the Skin of that Animal when freſn 
killed, and ſoak it for five Days together in the Wa- 
ter of this Well, after which they take it out to ſcrape 
and clean it both within and without; they then cut 
it into ſmall Pieces, and boil it over a ſlow Fire in 
ſome Water of the ſame Well till it is reduced to a 
Glue, which they ſtrain thro? a Linen Cloth in or- 
der to keep back the groſſer Parts, and afterwargs 
dry it and make it up in different Forms. 5 
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. Its Properties. Habit 
FFH E Chineſe attribute a t man | Pro. ilk. 
perties to this Medicine ; hed alli he rr rs Tt 
Phlegm, is a Friend to the Breaſt, facilitates the Mo- , 
tion of the Lungs, and renders the Reſpiration of come 
_ ſuch as have ſhort Breath more free, that it reſtores ® a | 
the Blood, keep the Bowels in a proper ftate for diſ- W* Ch 
charging their Functions, diſſipates Wind and Heart, oblor 
ſtops Hemorrhagies, and provokes Urine, What is colot 
moſt certain is this, that if it be taken faſting it is bat! 
good for the Diſorders in the Lungs, as has been Cod, 
often experienc'd. It is a Medicine very flow in ope- that 
rating; and muſt be continued for a long time toge- il V 
ther. It is taken in a Decoction of Herbs, and ſome- Wo! 
times in Powder, but very ſeldom. | 35 
i 0 
Of the Ou poey tle. whic 
T HIS Drug is not entirely unknown in Europe, Wil e. 
for it 1s fallen into the Hands of Mr. Geoffrey, a ce- | hi 
lebrated Academiſt, under the Quality of a Drug made be 
uſe of by the Chineſe in Dying. After having got it PE. 
examin'd by an eminent Phyſician, it appear'd to have [ 
a great Conformity with the Excreſcencies which grow rab 
on the Leaves of an Elm; they found it very ſour to Il '-* 
the Taſte, and ſo highly Aſtringent that it is in that wh 
reſpect preferable to all the kinds of Gall made uſe of Wl 2 
by Dyers, for which reaſon he looks on it as the moſt bon 
8 Aſtringent of all Vegetables, and thence juſt- | 
y conjectures that it might have its uſes in Medi- wh 
cine. dic 
Notwithſtanding the Reſemblance this bears with fl |” 
the 


the Excreſcencies on Elm Leaves, it is not look'd on 
by the Chineſe as an Excreſcence or Production of the P 
Tree Zen fou iſe where it is found; they are perſuaded 5 


that there are ſmall Worms which lodge in this Tree, 15 
where they produce a kind of Wax to form this little ſt 
| Habi- tif 
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Habitation for a Retreat in their old Age, as the 
Silk- Worms form the Cods in which they Iodge. 
The Chineſe Books inform us that the Ou poey te 
is at firſt very ſmall, that it ſwells by Degrees, and 
comes to a Conſiſtence; that it is ſometimes as large 
as a Man's Fiſt, the ſmalleſt: being of the bigneſs of 
a Cheſtnut 3 that it is for the moſt part of a round 
oblong Form; that at firſt it is of a dark Green, the 
colour no doubt of the Worms which produce it, 
but afterwards turns a little yellowiſh ; that then this 
Cod, as well as being firm, is very bright and ſhining ; 
that it is hollow and empty within, containing only 
one Worm or ſome ſmall Worms, for the Chineſe 
Word will bear both Significations, > 
The Country People take care to gather this Drug 
before Froit comes on; they put it in Balneo Marie, 
which kills the Worms ; without this Precaution they 
would not fail to break- thro? their brittle Lodgings, 
which would by that means be deſtroy*d : This would 
be a very great loſs, for beſides that this Drug is pro- 
per for Dying, it is of great uſe likewiſe in Phyſick. 
They employ it at Peking to give a deep and du- 
rable Black to Paper; the Learned among the Chi- 
neſe make uſe of it likewiſe to dye their Beards black 
when they grow white, it being often their Intereſt 
to conceal their Age, either for the ſake of obtaining 
ſome Employment, or keeping one they have, | 
But that which moſt merits our Attention here, and 
which makes this Drug the moſt eſteem'd, is its Me- 
dicinal Qualities, it being made uſe of in the cure of 
Diſeaſes both internal and external: According to 
the Chingſe Account it is good to reſtrain exceſſive 
Evacuations of all kinds, is a Specifick for Inflam- 
mations and cancerous Ulcers, and a Preſervative a- | 
gainſt Poiſons ; that it is a Medicine not only a- - 
ſtringent and incraſſating, but likewiſe refreſhing, for- 
tifying, attenuative and inciſive, and diſſolves thick 
and glutinous Humours. | 
Vor. IV, E It 
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are never ſo violent, take of Ou poey iſe, and having phy 


der, put this Powder in an Iron Spoon, and hold it 
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It is likewiſe made uſe of with Succeſs in Drop. 
ſies, Conſumptions, Epilepſies, Catarrhs, Diſorders 


of the Heart, Defluxions on the Eyes or Ears, &,, 
It is taken either in Powder, or in a Bolus, or De. an C 
coction: As the Chineſe, in the Receipts they give, WI Drac 
preſcribe many other Drugs to be mix d with this, the BW whit 
Names of which are unknown in Europe, I ſhall con-. and 
tent myſelf with ſetting down a few of the molt plain 
and ſimple. 
' 1 
Different Receipts in which the Ou poey tle is ple 
made uſe of. | witt 
For too frequent Sweats. 
\ 


WHETHER theſe Sweats happen in the Day- 
time, which is leſs dangerous, or in the Night, and We 


reduced it to a Powder make it up into a Paſte with 4to t 
Spittle, apply this Paſte to the Cavity of the Na- dle 


vel, let it ſtay there all Night, and the Sweatings will Blo 


oy 


go off. 


For the Diſorders of the Heart, and Pains in the 
Abdomen, f 


REDUCE the Ou poey iſe to a very fine Pow- 
over the Fire till it ſends forth a black Smoke, then 
pour gently into the Spoon a Glaſs of good Wine; 


drink down the whole, and the Diſeaſe will inſtantly 
vaniſh ; the proper Doſe of the Powder is a Drachm. 


To cure great Thirſt, and the Fames Canina. 


TAKE three times a Day a good Spoonful of 
the Powder of Ou poey iſe, and mix it with Water in 
order to ſwallow it down with greater eaſe. 


For 


ith 
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For the Tooth-ach.. . 


IF the Pain be acute, and no Tumour appears, let 
an Ounce of Ou poey tſe be roaſted, and apply half a 
Drachm of it to the Part where the Pain is felt, upon 
which a glutinous kind of Saliva will come away, 


and the Pain will ceaſe, at leaſt be greatly abated. 


For all ſorts of malignant Tumours. 


TH E Ou poey tfe roaſted till it changes to a pur- 
ple colour a little inclining to the black, and mixed 
with Honey, is excellent in theſe Caſes, 


For Wounds by Iron or Steel. 


WHEN it is difficult to ſtop the bleeding of an 
Wound the Powder of the Ou poey iſe may be ap- 
ply'd with Succeſs; if the Reſpiration is affected add 
to two Drachms of this Powder a proper quantity of 
the Drug nam'd Long kon, that's to ſay Dragon's 
Blood. | | 75 


Medicinal Lozenges, in which the Ou poei tſe 


is predominant. 


THESE Lozenges are very much made uſe of 
in China, and in a great many Caſes; at a certain 
time of the Year the Emperor. makes Preſents of 
them to the Grandees of the Court, and ſometimes 
even to the Europeans at Peking, when he would ſhew 
them any particular Mark of Diſtinction ; they are 
ſold at the Druggiſts, but as the goodneſs of them 
depends very much on the great care and attention 
taken in making them, thoſe which are compounded 
in the Palace by the Emperor's Order are vaſtly pre- 
ferable to any other. 5 

The Chineſe Phyſicians ſay that theſe Lozenges are 
of great ſervice in an infinite number of Diſeaſes, both 
internal and external, that they ought to be kept 
in every Houſe, and _ every one who is ſetting 

2 Out 
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out upon a long Journey ſhould have a ſupply d 
them. | 

The Compoſition of theſe Lozenges conſiſts in two 
Ounces of Ou poey ſe, two Ounces of Chan !ſe ro 
with the Skin ſtript off and roaſted, one Ounce of 
Then kin t/e gin after its Kernel is taken out, which i 
of an oily nature, one Ounce and a half of Hung 4 


ta kie, and three Drachms of Musk; after having re. 
duced all theſe Drugs ſeparately into a fine Powder] 
they mix them together, and make them up into Pa. 


ſtils or Troches, with the Water in which they have 
boiled Sou mi a conſiderable time till it becomes a clear 
Decoction. | 

The eſſential point is to ſpare no pains, and to beat 
up a long time this kind of Paſte, which is at firſ 
very looſe, after which Lozenges of any Form may 
be made of it; each Lozenge ſhould be the Weight 
of a Drachm, and they maſt be thoroughly dry'd in 
the Shade. | 1 

Theſe Lozenges in general are proper to exhilarate 
the Heart, and to reſtore the Conſtitution when bro- 
ken by any means: But to ſpeak more particularly of 


their different Uſes, they are excellent, as the Chineſ 
Phyſicians affirm, againſt Poiſons, contagious Air, 
and any thing of a venomous or unwholeſome nature 


accidentally taken into the Stomach ; to anſwer theſe 
Intentions they bruiſe one of the Troches in freſh 
Water, and ſwallow it down at once, upon which 
Vomiting enſues, but not violent or troubleſome, or 
elſe a few gentle Stools, and the Patient finds himſelf 
immediately cured of his Complaint. 

When any Impoſthumes, or malignant Eruption 
appear, apply one of theſe Troches bruiſed and dil- 
ſolved in a Glaſs of Wine; in Diſorders of the Heart 
they may be taken inwardly, diſſolved in the ſame 


manner, and in caſe of an Apoplexy they may like- 


wile be taken in a little warm Wine, 


In 
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In burning and malignant Fevers, in Swellings and 5 
Inflammations of the Throat, take one of theſe Lo- 
zenges in ſome of the Water in which Po ho, that is 
to ſay Peny-royal has been boiled; *tis likewiſe in a 
Decoction of Peny-royal that they take this Medicine 
in caſes of Diarrheas, Vomiting and Dyſenteries. 
If a Man is ſtrangled by any means, or unfortu- 
nately drowned, and but the leaſt Warmth is per- 
ceived near his Heart, he may be recovered by pouring 
down his Throat one of theſe Troches in cold Water; 
they may be likewiſe given for Conſumptions diſ- 
ſolved in cold Water. | wer 

For intermitting Fevers, a little before the Fit comes 
on, take one of theſe Lozenges in a Glaſs of Wine, or 
in ſome other Liquor in which the Tops of the 
Branches of a Peach-tree have been boiled. 


Of the Ou kieou mou, or Tallow-Tree.” 


CON & informs us that this Tree grows in the 
Plains which are fituated at the Foot of the Southern 
Mountains, and whoſe Soil is of a moiſt nature; it is 
very high, its Leaves reſembling thoſe of an Apri- 
cot, and is covered with ſmall Flowers of a pale whi- 
tiſh Yellow during the time of the fifth Moon; its 
Fruit inclines ſomething to the black, from which the 
Chineſe extract an Oil whereof they make Candles. 


The Qualities and Effefts of the Root of the | 
| Ou kieou mou. | 


T HIS Root is bitter, and of a refreſhing nature; 
it muſt be roaſted at a gentle Fire till it be thorough- 
ly dry, and a little burnt : The white inward Rind of 
this Root is good againſt a too great Flux of Urine, _ 
and the Root itſelf is made uſe of with great Succeſs 


in various Diſtempers. 


For Retention of Urine boil this Root in Water, 
and drink the Decoction. | 
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myſelf to a certain number of Remedies into the 


by the bare feeling of the Pulſe, which piece of Know- 
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For Coſtiveneſs take a piece of this Root, cut it Wlrery i 
in Slices, boil it in Water, and take half a ſmall Cup 
of it. | 4 12 * 
For flatulent Swellings occaſion'd by. humid Va. 
pours; when the Urine is hot, and comes away with. 
difficulty, take about two Ounces of the Bark of Oy 
kieou Pulveris'd, and mix two Drachms of it for 2 


Doſe in the Water wherein Rice has been waſhed. 


I T would be ncedleſs to give a longer Detail of 
theſe kind of Medicines and Receipts ; the Ching: 
Herbal, from whence I have made the above Extract, 
would furniſh enough to fill ſeveral Volumes ; but of 
what uſe could they be to us in Europe, where the very 
Names of the Roots and Simples, of which the Chi- 
neſe Phyſicians compole their Medicines, are abſolutely 
unknown ? 

My Deſign being only to ſhew in what manner the 
Chineſe practiſe this Art, to which it appears that they 
have cloſely apply*'d themſelves from the very In- 
fancy of their Empire, I thought proper to confine 


Compoſition of which their Roots, Plants, Simples, 
Trees, Animals, and even Inſccts enter'd, and to give a 
Specimen of each Sort; and as this account is taken from 
the Writings of the Chineſe themſelves, we ſhall be 
thereby better enabled to judge of the Capacity of their 
Phyſicians ; this is certain, that they are not leſs skilful 
in the cure of Diſeaſes with their Medicines than the 
Europeans are with theirs z but what is moſt ſingular in 
them is the Art of diſcovering the different Diſtempers 


ledge, ſo important in the Application of Medicines, I 
could only be obtained by great Attention and long t 
Experience. 1 

| 


I ſhall finiſh this Article of the Chineſe Medicine 


with an Extract of a Work tranſlated by Father Den- 


 trecolles, the Author of which does not appear to be 


very 
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very favourable to the Phyſicians of his Nation; af- 
ter having, for a long time, ſtudied the beſt Phyſical _ 
Books to procure the Aſſiſtance he wanted, he pre- 
tends to have found out the Secret of living without 
the help of Phyſicians or their Remedies; this Se- 
cret conſiſts in a Regimen which he preſcrib'd to him- 
ſelf; by means of which he affirms to have been cured 
of two or three Mortal Diſtempers, and to have ar- 
rived at a good old Age free from all Infirmity and © 
Pain: This Regimen he propoſes to his Countrymen, 
exhorts them to practiſe it, and ſo become their own. 
Phyſicians. | DTS | 

By the Extract I have given of this Work the Ge- 

nius of the Chineſe will be more' and more known, 

and their way of Thinking. OE 

The Author gave the Name of Tchang ſeng to his 
Work, which ſignifies the Art of procuring Health 

and long Life, wherein he ſets forth the Means which 
Reading, Reflexion, and his own Experience had 

taught him to reſtore his broken Health, and to ar- 

rive, as he did, at a good old Age free from all In- 

firmity and Pain. e 

His Zeal for the Preſervation of his Fellow-Citi- 

zens engages him to communicate to them a Regimen, 

which he hath obſerv'd ſo much to his own Advan- 

tage, and which every one is capable of underſtand- 

ing: He pretends that by following this Method *= 
every one may eaſily become his own Phyſician, and 

needs not have recourſe to ſuch a multitude of Medi- 


| cines which often alter the Conſtitution, and over- 


. turn Nature. | | 
Every one is deſirous of underſtanding what fo 
nearly concerns him; nothing is more natural to Man 
than the love of Life, and a regard to the preſerving 
it under proper Regulations muſt be commended ; 
we are no more at liberty to run ourſelves raſhly in- 
to the danger of loſing it, than a Soldier is to quit 
the Poſt aſſign'd him; the voluntary laying down of 
E 4 Life 
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Life is then only glorious when either the Honour of 
God or the Publick Good may be promoted by it; 
then the Sacrifice is look*d upon as heroick, becauſe it 
_ coſts Nature ſo dear. | | 
The Author of Nature hath ſtrongly imprinted on 
his Work this Deſire of Preſervation ; he wou'd have 
us diſcover what is ſuitable or unſuitable to the Frame | 
of our Body, not only by the too flow aſſiſtance of 
Reflexion and Reaſoning, but rather by a quick and | 
lively ſenſe of Pain and Pleaſure; and it is by a 
Diſpoſition worthy his infinite Wiſdom that the fineſt 
Nerves of the three Senſes, Smell, Taſte, and Sight, 
come from the ſame Place in the Brain, and join to- 
gether in forming that exquiſite Senſation, which pro- 
* the Faculty of Diſtinguiſhing ſo uſeful to 
Life. | 
But what will no doubt be a Surprize 1s this, that 
our Chineſe Phyſician, tho? an Infidel, puts leſs value 
upon the Force of his Medicines, and the careful Ob- 
ſervance of the Regimen he preſcribes, than upon the 
Divine Aſſiſtance of Heaven ; he is perſuaded this is to 
be drawn down by the practice of Virtue, and by a 
continual care in governing the Motions and Af- 
fections of the Heart; theſe are (as will be ſeen) the 
firſt Inſtructions which he gives to thoſe who would 
preſerve their Health and prolong Life. 
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H O' the Tien hath number'd our Days, and is 

the Maſter of them, yet, if taken rightly, it may 
however be faid that he hath left them in our own. 
Diſpoſal ; for the Supreme Tien is no Reſpecter of Per- 
ſons ; nothing moves him but Virtue, and whoſoever 
practiſeth it hath within himſelf a certain Evidence of 
his Friendſhip ; they then who would prolong their 
Life muſt immediately ſtudy to be virtuous z a regu- 
lar care of the Body, ſupported by the conſtant practice 
of Virtue, will make the Conſtitution hail and ſtrong, 
from whence will follow a long and happy Life; give 
5 leave in this place to relate what happened to my 
elf. 
The fooliſh Fondneſs of a Mother, who had not the 
Reſolution to contradict me in my Infancy, and who 
made every thing ſubſervient to my Inclinations, in- 
tirely ruined my Conſtitution, and loaded me with In- 
firmities; my Father, who had already. loſt my two 
eldeſt Brothers, and who in an advanced Age had 
no Child but me, was inconſolable; he had applied 
to the moſt able Phyſicians, but their Medicines on- 
ly increas'd my Diſorder : When there was no hopes 
of my Recovery my Father faid within himſelf, 
There is but one way left to ſave my Son, and that 
is to do Works of Charity which move the Heart 
of Tien; from that time he ſet himſelf upon re- 
building Bridges, repairing publick Ways, giv- 
ing Cloaths to the Poor, Tea to T ren 
en 
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ſending Victuals to the Priſoners, ſo that in one 
Years time he was at a conſiderable expence in theſe 
kind of charitable Works ; nor was this done in vain, 
for it was viſible that without uſing any Phyſick I 
by little and little regain'd an healthy Look, my Sto- 
mach and my Strength return'd, and my Father found 
me in a condition fit to apply myſelf to Learning ; 
he provided me an able Maſter, and of a very mild 
Teinper, that my tender Conſtitution might be gent- 
ly treated, but my Application to Study at length oc- 
caſioned a very dangerous Relapſe, out of which I 
with great difficulty eſcaped : Then my Father made 
me a choice Collection of more than one hundred 
Books of Phyſick, and gave me Orders to confine my 
Study to that Science; This, ſaid he, will do you 
Service, and make you helpful to others : I read thoſe 
long Treatiſes, but ſo far from diſcovering that my 
Strength was re-eſtabliſhed by them that I perceived 
it grew leſs every Day, ſo I gave over Phyſick, and 
bent my Thoughts ſincerely to practiſe Virtue ; I 
conſulted the Learned, I peruſed alſo ſome Books 
proper to my Deſign, and adding my own Obſerva- 
tions to what I had learnt I framed for myſelf a Re- 
gimen of Life, which hath ſucceeded perfectly well 
with me; for inſtead of that great Weakneſs and 
Leanneſs, which I before had been in, I in a few Years 
recovered my Fleſh, and for one of my Age I have 
a freſh Colour, a Body ſtrong and free from all In- 
diſpoſition, and now ſee myſelf the Head of a nu- 
merous Family which enjoy perfe& Health. 

Now among the multitude of Maxims which have 
been communicated to me in Converſation, or which 


I have found in Books, ſome which were not ſuffi- 


ciently founded I have rejected, others which were 
ſcarce intelligible I have explained, and out of all I 
have formed to myſelf a Plan of Life, which hath 
eſtabliſhed me in that happy Condition wherein I now 
am: However confin'd my Obſervations may be, yet 

be- 
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believe the World will be obliged to me for making 
them publick, becauſe they may be of uſe to pre- 
ſerve Men from the Infirmities ſo common in Life, 
and to procure them, as I have done, an agreeable Old. 
Age, without having my Hearing, Sight, or any 
other of my Senſes impaired by my great Age. 
Theſe Maxims may be reduced to four Heads, which 
conſiſt in the Regulation of, 1. The Heart and its Af 
fections; 2. The uſe of Diet; 3. The Actions of the 
Day; 4. The Reſt at Night. 1 OREN 
The FIE 
The Regulation of the Heart and its Afectious. 
THE Heart is in Man what the Roots are to the 
Tree, and the Spring to the River; it preſides over 
the whole Man, and as ſoon as the Art of governing 
that is known, the Faculties of the Soul and the five 
Senſes are likewiſe under command; it ought there- 
fore to be our firſt care to keep a guard over the De- 
ſires and Affections of the Heart; and that your care 
may be attended with Succels, _ Bs my 
1. Employ not yourſelf in any Thoughts and De- 
ſigns but what lead to Virtue ; the principal Duties of 
Society relate to the Fidelity owing to the ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, to the Obedience to Parents, to Modera- 
tion and Equity; it is upon the Practice of theſe Vir- 
| tues that every one ſhould ſeriouſly examine himſelf, 
when he reflects at Night upon the Actions of the 
paſt Day : Confine not your Endeavours only to the 
perfecting yourſelf, but attempt over and above that 
to make your. Virtue beneficial and uſeful; Comes 
there then any Thought into your Head? Are you 
going to ſay any thing? Do you form any Scheme in 
your Mind? Reflect upon it before-hand, and ask 
yourſelf theſe Queſtions : Is what I think, what I am 
going to ſay or do, beneficial or prejudicial to others? 
if it be beneficial, ſpeak or act * — 
| | ith 
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Difficulties that oppoſe or diſcourage you ; if it be 
prejudicial, never allow yourſelf either in ſuch Views, 
| lach Diſcourſes, or ſuch Attempts. 

Further, that you may avoid the being ſurprized 
into the committing what is wrong watch every Mo- 
ment over your Heart, deſcend often into yourſelf, 
and pardon yourſelf no Fault; it is only by vigorous 
Endeavours, eſpecially at the beginning, that you can 
improve in Virtue: Whoever keeps this conſtant 
Watch over himſelf, tho' he muſt, according to the 
courſe of Human Affairs, be expoſed to various Ac- 
cidents, yet he will find by experience the Effects of 
a ſecret Protection, which by unknown ways will pre- 
ſerve him from every Evil of Life. | 
II. Keep Peace in your own Heart; when a Man's 
Heart is filled with Views agreeable to and proper 
for the keeping up Union in Civil Society, his 
Thoughts diſcover themſelves in his very Face; the 
inward Joy and Serenity of Mind that accompany 
him ſhine in all his outward Behaviour, and ever 
one perceives the true and ſolid Pleaſures which he ex- 
e in his Soul: This is what the Ancients would 

ave us underſtand by theſe figurative Expreſſions; a 
ſerene Sky, a beautiful Sun, a gentle Zephyr, charm- 
ing Shades, inſpire both Men and Birds with Joy; 
on the other hand, gloomy Weather, an high Wind, 
an heavy Rain, violent Thunder, and continual 
Lightnings, terrify the very Birds, who hide them- 
ſelves in the thickeſt Woods: I fay then that a wiſe 
Man ſhould always appear with a Countenance which 
breathes the Peace and Tranquillity which he enjoys 
within himſelf, 

The violent Paſſions, ſuch as Hatred, Anger, Sor- 
row, tear in pieces the Heart of him who is poſleſs'd 
by them; tho? it be no eaſy matter to live in the 
World without having frequent Subjects of Diſpute 
and Uneaſineſs, yet what one ought to do is to take 
prudent meaſures, and to be upon our guard _ 

thele 
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CHINA, CHINESE-TARTARVY, &c. 
theſe Enemies of our Quiet: Am I threatned with a 
troubleſom Affair? I meet the Storm with a com- 


poſed Mind, and endeavour to allay it. Am I in- 


volved in it notwithſtanding all my Precautions? 1 
labour to ſurmount it without loſing any thing of the 
Freedom of my uſual Temper. Have I taken wro 

Meaſures? I am not obſtinate in juſtifying my Pro- 


cecdings: If, to extricate myſelf from a falſe 8 IPs 


any one gives me Advice that 1s unjuſt I am fo 

from following it that I do not give it the hearing: 
If in any Affair there happens a Diſappointment 
which I could not prevent, I endeavour to accommo- 
date myſelf to what hath happer'd : Is it over? 1 
think no more of it. If a Man, after having acted 


according to the beſt of his Underſtanding, can leave 
the Event to Providence nothing can diſturb the Joy | 


of his Heart. 


On the contrary, if upon the ill Succeſs of an Af. 
fair inconſiderately undertaken a Man is obſtinately 
bent upon bringing it to a good iſſue, if he turns 


over in his Thoughts a thouſand uſeleſs Projects, if 


he gives up himſelf to the violent Motions of Anger 
he Fe a Fire in his Bowels which conſumes them, 
his Lungs are as it were burnt up, the Blood and Hu- 
mours are alter*d and put into an unnatural Ferment, 
the corrupted Phlegm drowns the Internals, the Ha- 
bit of the Body being thus diforder'd it vilibly waſtes 
away: Were thoſe Phyſicians, Lou and Lien, to come 


again into the World they could not with all their 


Skill, and with the Aſſiſtance of Vegetables and Mi- 
nerals, repair the radical Moiſture already deſtroy d: 
hence comes that Saying, That if the Exceſſes of De- 
bauchery make great havock in the Body, the V. exation 
and Pain of the Mind make ſtill greater. 


I obſerve in particular three great Diſorders: of d 
* which Grief and Anger are the Cauſes of. 


1. The Liver is damag'd, and by this means the 
active Principles of the Blood, the Source of the 


Vital 
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Vital Spirits, are not ſecreted, but remain mix'd toge+ 
ther; ſometimes the Liver communicates its Difor- 
der by conſent of paris to the Pleura, which growing 
worſe ends in a Tumour and univerſal Swelling, 


2. The Lungs are hurt; whence it happens that 


the Blood and the Air that is taken in endeavouring 
to find a Paſſage, notwithſtanding the Obſtructions 
they meet with, an Irritation is made from whence 
follows a ſpitting of Blood, which at laſt ends in a 
confirm'd Conſumption. 
3. The Stomach is ſpoiPd, and conſequently the 
watry Humours of its Glands, whence comes the Fer- 
mentation proper for the forming the Concoction of 
Food, become viſcous, and not retaining their natu- 
ral Fluidity they loſe their Force ; this deſtroys the 
Appetite, and at laſt brings the Stomach to an im- 
poſſibility of taking in any Nouriſhment. The C#o- 
phagus, or Gullet, is ſciz' d with a ſort of Palſy, which 
prevents it from laying hold of, and thruſting for- 
ward the Food towards the Orifice of the Stomach, 
which turns and riſes againſt the leaſt approach of it, 
Such are the fatal Effects of violent Paſſions, when 
an Heart is habitually poſſeſs'd by them: What help 
can a Man hope for, and of whom can he complain 
but of himſelf ? 
III. Reflect often upon the Happineſs of your Con- 
dition; he is happy who underſtands his Happinels : 


And yet how many do we ſee who have not a con- 


tented Mind amidſt the greateſt Proſperity ? They are 
unhappy, becauſe they will be ſo : The Empire is in 
Peace; the Year is fruitful ; fee the great Felicity 
which the Tien hath freely given us: If I lead an eaſy 
and quiet Life at Home, what have I more to wiſh 
for? That I may have the better reliſh of my Hap- 
pineſs, I often think that I live comfortably in my 
own Houſe, whilſt ſo many Travellers have the In- 


conveniencies of Wind, Duſt and Rain to undergo ; 


or ſo many who fail upon Rivers or Lakes in the 


midſt | 
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midft of a Storm, which raiſes up Mountains of Wa- 
ter ready to ſwallow them up every Moment; whilſt 
ſo many Sick are confin'd to their Beds, and feel the 
acuteſt Pains without finding any eaſe from Medi- 
cines; whilſt ſo many unhappy Men are under un- 
juſt Proſecutions, or languiſh in a Priſon, where de- 
ſtitute of Friends they experience Hunger, Thirſt, 
Cold, and many other Mileries inſeparable from their 
Impriſonment; whilſt ſo many Families are in Mourn- 
ing for the Death of their neareſt Relations, or undone 
by a Fire, or ſome other like Accident, and whilſt ma- 
ny others ſeek to put an end to their Miſeries by put- 
ting an end to their unhappy Life by a violent Death. 
When I compare my felt to theſe unfortunate Per- 
ſons, and ſee my ſelf free from the Evils with which 
they are ſurrounded, cannot I be content with my 
Lot ? tr angoris;t | 
He who hath never met with any Croſſes knows 
not how great a Value a quiet Life is of ; thoſe which 
I have experienc'd have however been of great bene- 
fit to me; for beſides the two great Fits of Sickneſs 
of which I have already ſpoke, and which had brought 
me thro' much Pain to the Gates of Death, I was 
near being Shipwreck'd, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that I eſcap'd that Danger. When I have any 
Diſappointment befalls me I make myſelf eaſy by thus 
reaſoning with my ſelf: Is there any thing in this At 
fair which can be compar'd to any one of thoſe Trials 
which | have already gone thro' ?- Would we have 
recourſe to the ſame Remedy in Afflictions, we ſhouw'd 
learn, from our own Experience, that it is in our own 
Power, with a little Reflexion, to make a good uſe 
of that Portion of Happineſs which the Tien hath 
given us. On the contrary whoever knows not how 
to ſet Bounds to his Deſires, were he to acquire the 
Riches and Glory of an Emperor, he wou'd ſtill want 
every thing. Let us conſider that our Powers are li- 
mited ; Jet not then our Deſires be unlimited; let ” R 
| ta Ke 
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take things as they come; and let us take eſpecial of F 
care not to give up our ſelves to continual Carking Wl othe 
and Anxiety, which will rob us of the moſt valuable Wl thoſ 
Moments of Life. UN | | 

The famous Yen, my Countryman, had an excellent the 
Maxim ;. If, faid he, your Condition in Life is bet- wha 
terd think leſs upon what you have not, than upon hav 
what you have, otherwiſe you will be always deſi- and 
ring, and will never ſee your deſires fatisfied : If you Sig 
fall below your former Condition in Life, ſay thus per 
to your ſelf; What is left is ſufficient; my Subſtance but 
may be taken away from me, but no one ſhall rob pre 
me of the Tranquillity of my Heart, which is the nat 
greateſt of all earthly Goods. With ſuch Sentiments, an 


notwithſtanding the Decreaſe of your Fortune, you Ar 
will be richer than you think for. This is the Moral ſu1 
of that ancient Fable: I ſaw a Gentleman riding be- les 
Fore me on a fine Horſe, whilſt I was mounted upon 
an Aſs; Ah! ſaid TI to my ſelf, how different is my Bl 
Condition from his! But, upon turning about my ol 
-Head, I ſaw a good-looking Countryman driving a ſe 
heavy Wheelbarrow before him; © then! ſaid 1, if A 
I am not equal to him who goes before me, at leaſt B 
am ſuperior to him who follows me: I have found 0 
that this Fable hath at certain times reviv'd my Spi- 0 
rits; I have wrote it upon a Label, and I have, 0 
ſet it up in my Study that I may always remem- 
ber it. | 4 Y 
IV. When you enjoy a good State of Health 
know the Value of it, and ſtudy to preſerve it. Diſ- { 
[eaſes and Infirmities are the Lot of Man, and it is 
difficult for him to be entirely free from them. The 


ſlighter ones imbitter Lite by their Variety and Con- 
tinuance; the greater are attended with Fears and Ap- 
prehenſions ; every part of Lite is fubje& to Miſery. 
Infancy 1s, if I may fo expreſs my ſelf, condemn'd 
to Cries and Groans ; Manhood and old Age are ex- 
posꝰd to the long Abſence of a Family, to a 9 4 r 
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of Fortune, and to grievous Diſtemp There ap 
others who have much more cauſe of co 
thoſe who are born or become deaf, or blind, or daft 
the half paralytic, the lame, and thoſe who have loſt 
the uſe of all their Limbs : I have already told you 
what I ſuffer d from a Complication of Diſtem empers ; I 
have freed my {elf from them, and now enjoy a ſound 
and vigorous Health, I have my Hearing quick, my 
Sight clear, a good Appetite, and a chearful Tem- 
per. Every one may acquire firm Health as well as. J, 
but when it is once obtain'd we ſhou'd know hom 
preſerve it: One of the beſt means is to reſiſt that 
natural Propenſity which we have to ſenſual Pl 
and to uſe very moderately even the allowable oneg: 
An old Man, who feels as lively and hot wy | 
ſures as if he was in the Vigour Sy x Age, aka 
learn to reſtrain himſelf by the following Rededtions, 

Aſter the fiſtieth Year Man is in his decline, the 
Blood begins to run weak, the Spirits fail, and feeble 


old Age is not far off. Tho? one ſhould promiſe ones 


ſelf to live an hundred Years, is that fo long a Term? 
And ſhall not one be ſoon at the end of that, Race? 
But are there many who arrive at an hundred Years? 
Our Life is ſo ſhort that we ought to avoid every Ex- 
ceſs that may make it yet ſhorter. Do we not per- 

ceive that our End draws nigh, when in reading the 
Eyes are ſubject to dazzlings; when the Feet ſtagger 
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with walking; when after Meals the Nouriſhment 


loads the Stomach; when after having ſpoke ſome 
time together we find ourſelves out of Breath? Does 
not all this teach us that we are not „and that 
we muſt bid adieu to Pleaſures which will quickly 


conſume the weak Remains of Health, which it is of 


ſo great moment to husband for the Preſervation of 
Life? The Lamp, ſays the Te: oes out as 
ſoon as the Oil is ſpent; more Oil may be added to 


the Lamp according as the Flame — 4 it; but if 
or. "anche of the Rady be once loſt, have 
OL we 
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we any means to repair that Loſs? This requires ſe. 
rious Reflections. TY 


The SECOND HEAD. 


 The- Regulation of the Uſe of Diet. 
WE muſt eat and drink to ſupport the Body; the 
Nouriſhment which we take, if it be well regulated, 
keeps the Stomach in the Situation which is agreeable 
to it: It is in the Stomach that the Concoction and 
Digeſtion of Food are made; it is the firſt Cauſe of 
the Blood, of the Vital Spirits, of the Juices, and the 
Humours which are diſperſed into the different Parts 
'of the Body to keep them in their natural Vigour, 
They then, who have a regard for their Health, 
ought to be very exact in obſerving certain Rules re- 
lating to drinking and eating. 

I. Let Hunger, and the want you feel within, re- 
gulate your Food, and take great care that you do 
not take it in too great a Quantity. Exceſſive eating 
hurts the Vital Spirits, and tires the Stomach ; the vi- 
tiated Chyle, carried into the Maſs of Blood, makes it 
thick, and inclinable to a Fermentation of the Spirits. 
In the fame manner never think of drinking but when 
you are dry ; quench your Thirſt without doing it to 
- exceſs; too much Drink damages the Blood, and fills 
the Stomach with Wind by precipitating the Chyle 
not well prepared; Wine being ' viſcous occaſions 
Wind in the Fermentation, whence follows the Cho- 

lick in the Stomach. | <4 | 
IT. Breakfaſt early ; the Air is drawn in by the 
Noftrils, and the Moiſture of the Earth by the Mouth, 
the Exhalation of which we take in, It is of 
uſe never to go out of Doors faſting: This Caution 
is eſpecially neceſſary in Epidemical my or 
if one is oblig'd to go among ſick People. In Win- 
ter a Glaſs or two of Wine is an excellent Preſerva- 
tive againſt the unwholeſome Air ; it is good to = 
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ſerve to employ and ſettle the Stomach, and is a fort of 
Cordial. In Summer it prevents our being affected 
by the corrupted Air, and keeps off Cholicks, Vomit- 
ings, Dyſenteries, &c. In Winter it fortifies againſt 
the ſeverity of the Cold, and the malignant Va- 
pours of Miſts. In Spring it is of great efficacy a- 
gainſt high Winds, againſt the Damps and Dews, 
which are frequent in that Seaſon. Theſe are the Ad- 
vantages of a Practice which I have punctually ob- 
I riſe very early, and before I have either waſh'd 
my Face, or cleangd my Mouth, I ſwallow a Por- 
ringer full of Rice-gruel, taking a little of the ſolid 


Rice. The uſing of Rice-gruel is agreeable to the 


Stomach, and to very good purpoſe moiſtens the Fer- 
ment which is inclos'd in it: For want of Rice-gruel 
I am content to uſe warm Water, in which I diſſolve 
a little powder'd Sugar. 5 


III. Make an hearty Meal about Noon, and dine 


upon the plaineſt Meats, they are moſt wholeſome and 
moſt nouriſhing ; ſuffer not. ſome ſorts of Ragouts 
to be brought to your Table, they are invented 
only to provoke or gratify the Appetite : There 


are five ſorts of high Sauces, and each of them, if 


us'd frequently, hath unwholeſome es Meats 
that are too ſalt, are prejudicial to the Heart; the too 
ſour, to the Stomach ; the too bitter, to the Lungs 
the too poinant, to the Liver by their Sharpneſs ; laſtly 
the too ſweet, to the Reins. But what is moſt to be 
avoided in ſeaſoning is an exceſs of Salt; Salt flac- 
kens the Motion of the Blood, and occaſions a diffi- 


culty of Breathing : Salted Water flung into the Blood 


of a Creature juſt kild immediately thickens and 
. congeals it. Thus it is ſeen that thoſe, whoſe common 
Food is falt Meats, have a pale Complexion, a ſlow 
Pulſe, and are full of filthy and corrupt Humours, 


Fx; Accuſtom 
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ſome Food, but in a ſmall Quantity, which. may 
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Accuftom ſelf therefore to the plaineſt Meat, 
8 many Diſeaſes, and keep 
in perſect Health; but take care chat: you ex 
your "Met hot, never eat cold Meat, eſpecial when 
fat: This kind of Food, by ſtaying too long in 

the Stomach, won'd produce Crudities, which occaſion 
'Gripings in the Bowels, a Diarrhea, and ſuch like 
Diſorders. | 

IV. Eat flowly, and chew our Mear very well 

1. This flow . b the Food in pieces, 
mixes it with the Saliva, makes it fine enough, and 
is the firft Diſſolution Dich fits i it for the Fermen- 
1 by "the Nen 
"IN Digeſtion thus begun e Teeth, and 
by the he OE is eaſily perſecked by th 
Ferment of 'the Stomach. 

3. One pe many Accidents which befal thoſe 


who eat haſtily, ſuch as Coughs, Hickups, and the 


TY iſe, that is an Irritation o the Gullet, which i 
ſometimes mortal. 
What can be more dif: 


ble, and at the ſame time 


more ridiculous, than to ſce a Man take his Meal as 2 
Tiger ſeizes his Prey, to eat in an hurry, cramming 


His Mouth inceſſantly with both Hands, as if one was 


fighting with him for it, or as if he fear'd it thould 
be ſnatch'd away from him. 


V. Do not ſo far gratify your Appetite that when 
you riſe from Table you al be quite full; a large 


Jury of Food is uneaſy to the Stomach, and'hurts 


igeſtion; if you have at the ſame time a ſtrong Sto- 


mach, and which eaſily digeſts its Food, do not em- 


Ploy its whole Strength, but keep ſome of it in re- 


ſerve; I will explain my Meaning by a Similitude: 
A Man who can lift or carry an hundred weight, if 
you load him with no more than 'four-ſcore he is not 


much fatigued with it; give him a Load of a much 
oo weight, and make him take it upon his Shoul- 
» his Nerves too much — will feel the 
weight, 
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weight, his Bones will not bear up under it, and af- 
ter a few Steps he will ſtagger, and fall backwards. 
It is eaſy to make the Application: When we are ac- 
cuſtomed to a temperate Life the uſe of Meats is 
much more beneficial; upon the whole it is by long 


ſuffering of Hunger and Thirſt that we ſhould learn 


Moderation ; the gratifying to. the full the Demands 
of either is the ready way to expoſe us to certain Sick= 
neſs, becauſe neither the Animal nor Vital Spirits will 
be able to diſcharge their reſpective Functions. 

VI. Sup betimes, and ſparingly ; it is better to eat 


oftener if there be a neceſſity: It is uſual in Summer, 


in the fifth and ſixth Months, when the Days are 
longeſt, to make four Meals; the firft at one's riſing 
early, the ſecond at eleven, the third towards Sun ; ſet, 
and the fourth juſt before one goes to bed; in the 
other Seaſons of the Year three Meals are enough. 
I would have every one determine, as near as may be, 
the quantity of Rice and other Food he. ſhould take 
at one Meal, agreeably to his own Conſtitution. and 


way of Life, and that he ſhould keep up to that Rule, 


making it a Law to himſelf never to tranſgreſs it, un- 


leſs upon ſome occaſions, when the Meat pleaſes the 


Taſte, and gives an Inclination-to take more than or- 
dinary ; but this Temperance is moſt neceſſary at Sup» 
per, which ought to be very light. ata 

Generally ſpeaking eat no Meats which are hard. of 


Digeſtion, ſuch as thoſe whoſe Subſtance is viſcous; ab- 
ſtain from Meats that are half raw, or very fat, from 


thoſe that are dreſt à la daube, or ſtew'd from high 
| ſeaſon'd Ragouts, which carry Fire into the Bowels; 
from new Corn, which Men are fond of eating at its 
firſt coming in, and which is not wholeſome till it is 


come to its perfect Maturity by inſenſible Fermenta · 
tion, and by evaporating of its volatile Salts, with 
which it is full, and which are too ſharp: This Ad- 


vice belongs chiefly to old Perſons, and thoſe who 
have a weak Stomach. _ DUET, 
F 3 VII. Tale 
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VII. Take care that your Meat be tender and tho- 
y dreſs d, for if it be hard and not eaſily chew'd 
the Stomach will have a difficulty in digeſting it; 
Fleſh that is tough and full of Nerves, or half dreſsd 
is very hard of Digeſtion. When a Man is in the 
Strength and Vigour of his Age, when the Blood 
hath all its Fire, and the Stomach is ſtrong, he will 
find leſs Inconvenience from ſuch a kind of Food, 
but it will infallibly make him ſick if he be of a weak 
Stomach, or advanc'd in Years: As for my own part 
I give Orders that the Rice, the Fleſh, the Fiſh, the 
Roots, the Herbs, and in general every thing that is 
brought to my Table be thoroughly done, and very 
tender, otherwiſe I will not touch a Morſel of it. 
VIII. Sleep not till two Hours after your Meal; 
the Nouriſhment which paſſes by the Gullet into the 
Stomach ſhould be bruiſed and diſſolved there, that 
it may be able to- circulate, to be ſtrain'd and aſſi- 
milated : Sleep taken immediately after Supper de- 
ves the Stomach of the liberty of acting upon the 


ood in it, which not being ſufficiently bruis'd, and 
lodging there, cauſes Crudities, ſour Belchings in the 


Stomach, and often a Lientery, and a confirm'd 
Diarrhœa. If this continues for ſome time there ap- 
1 a Paleneſs in the Face, and the Body becomes 
anguiſhing, weak, and bloated: The Digeſtion be- 
ing thus diſorder'd by an ill-tim'd Sleep, the Forma- 


tion of the Chyle is prejudic'd by it, and the viti- 


ated Chyle being diſpers'd by the circular Motion in- 
to all the Bowels, and ſtopt there by its being 
too thick it becomes more and more coagulated by 


its vitiated Acid, which is the ſource of a multitude 


of Diſtempers from the Obſtructions which happen 


in the Strainer of the Humours. I adviſe then walk- 
ing for ſome little time after Meals ; this gentle Mo- 


tion facilitates Digeſtion ; take care alſo that you do 


not cat immediately after a violent Fit of Anger; An- 
ger cauſes a ſtrong Heat in the Juices that are ſtrain'd 
-—— | by 
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by the Salivary Glands ; the Saliua loaded with a ma- 
vd lignant Heat goes into the Stomach, infects the Chyle, 
it ; and corrupts the whole Maſs of Blood. |  _ _. 
d IX. Begin your Meal with drinking a little Tea, 
it helps to moiſten the Throat and the Stomach, and 
preſerves the Heat and radical Moiſture from trouble 
ſome Attacks: Cloſe alſo your Meal with a Cup of 
Tea for the waſhing your Mouth and Teeth ; it is a 
means of faſtening them, and preſerving them even 
to old Age: I do not adviſe the drinking much either 
of Tea or any other Liquor; the Stomach does not 
like to be too moiſt, a little Dryneſs and Heat put 
it in a condition moſt ſuitable to its Operations. I in- 
genuouſly confeſs that I do not love Tea, and when I 
am oblig'd to drink it I perceive my -Stomach turns 
againſt it; the Weakneſs of my Conſtitution in my 
Youth may have contributed to this Averſion : I do 
not diſtinguiſh even the beſt Tea from the worſt ; this 
ſometimes draws upon me the Banter of my Friends, 
but I in my turn laugh at their Niceneſs, and am 
glad that I am not ſenſible of it. N 
But *tis a common Saying, He who does not love 
Tea, loves Wine. I do indeed drink Wine, but 1 
never take more than four or five ſmall Glaſſes ; if I 
exceeded that I ſhould immediately have a difficulty 
of breathing, my Head confus'd with Vertigoes, my 
Stomach diſorder'd, and the next Day I ſhould be 
like. one threatned with an immediate Sickneſs, Wine 
moderately taken refreſhes tired Nature, revives its 
Strength, and gives to the Blood and Pulſe their natu+ 
ral Vivacity; but if it be drank with exceſs it pro- 
duces windy Fermentations, occaſions Obſtructions 
in the Reins, and fouls the Stomach. E 
Nothing appears to me either more ſhameful, or 
more unworthy reaſonable Men, than a Diſpute at a 


* The Chineſe, as I have obſerv/d, make their Wine of diſilra 
Rice, and it is very. ſtrong. +1 | q 
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are look'd upon as Trifles, and to which we pay not 
the leaſt regard; and yet theſe Trifles, obſerv'd with 


Spirits, which we call Ki; and a thi 


re Gude. Hisronr of * 


Feaft who ſhall drink the —.— 
ſooneſt empty his Bottle; for m 

tain my Friends I invite them e Fully to drink two 
or three Glaſſes to put them in good humour, but [ 
ſtop there, without preſſing them further, not offering 
chem a Violence which will deſtroy their Health: I 
Theſe are my Maxims for Meals, they are eaſy, and 

if they are practis d I am ſure they will be found t | 
be beneficial, 


The THIRD HEAD. 
The Regulation of the Actions of the Day. 


IN the common Actions of Life we are attentive 
enough to conſiderable things, which give a viſible 
Blow to Health, but there are many ſmall ones which 


care, defend us from many Inconveniencies, and the 
neglect of this ſometimes ſhortens the Term of Years 
which the Tien deſign'd us. 

| "I general our Life depen n the regular Mo- 
tion of the Spirits: There = Y ee ſorts of them; 
the Vital Spirits, which we call T/ ng ; the Animal 

degree of Spi- 
Tits, much more noble, more free from matter, and 


to which the Name of Spirit does much more pro- 


perl agree, which are called Chin. 

The Vital Spirits beget the Animal, and from both 
theſe ariſe that third degree of Spirits deſigh'd for in- 
tellectual Operations; if the Vital Spirits come to fail 
the Animal muſt alſo unavoidably fail; and this ſe- 
cond ſort of Spirits being exhauſted the third cannot 
ſubſiſt, and the Man muſt die: It is therefore of im- 

rtance not to diſſipate idly theſe three Principles of 
Lie. either by an immoderate uſe of ſenſual Pleaſures, 
or by violent Labour, or by too intenſe and too con- 
* A pplication of the Mind. 
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well enough with the Sentiments of a modern Writer. 
Thus he expreſſes. himſelf; and it will ſerve as an 


Illuſtration to it. 
Body would 


All the Springs (fays he) of the human 


appointed the Vital Spirits, to make them act, and to 

imprint on them a lively Motion, and the Animal 

Spirits to put the internal and external Senſes in ex- 

erciſe: So he has diſpos d, as the general Inſtrument 
for of the growing Life in the Animal, the Arterial Blood, 
ble which is alſo calPd the Vital Spirit when 1 it hath been 
ich warm'd and purified in the Heart. 


as they are the Inſtruments of a more noble Life. 
1, The Particles which compoſe the Animal Spi- 


compoſe the Viral. 

2. The Particles of the Animal Spirit move in every 
ſenſe unmix*d and unblended as the Particles which 
compoſe the Air: This is the Chineſe Ki. The Par- 
ticles of the Vital Spirit creep and glide the one over 
— other, as the Parts of Water: This is the Chineſe 

Jing. 


that they are imperceptible to all the Senſes ; and tis 
the fineſt part of theſe Spirits which is called Chin. 
The Operations of Growth, Nouriſhment, Sc. are 
Vital Operations, and aſcrib'd to the Chineſe Ting. 
Thoſe of Perception, both by the internal and exter- 
nal Senſes, are Animal Operations. The Animal Spi- 
rits, according to the Antients, are nothing but a ſub- 
tle Air, a very fine Breath, and this exactly anſwers 
to the Mi. It is a Compoſition of ſmall Bodies, which 
are in a brisk and continual Motion, like thoſe ſmall 
Bodies which make the Flame of a lighted Torch: 


2 
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WHAT the Chineſe Author here fays . agrees. 


be uſeleſs and unactive, if God had not produc'd and 


The Animal Spirits are much ſuperior to the Vital, 


rit are much ſmaller, and more ſubtle than thoſe which 


3. The Particles of the Animal Spirit are ſo rapid 
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Theſe Spirits, according to the Moderns, are nothing 
elſe than a ſubtle Moiſture, which runs from the Brain 
into the Nerves with ſuch an A force, which 
if open'd are very difficult to be ſtopt. 

The Author I quote means, by the Animal Spirits, 
a moſt pure and ſubtle Air, which anſwers to the 
Chineſe Ki; and moreover a Flame finer than that 

of Aqua vite, which is the Chineſe Chin. | 


I. THE moſt important Advice, which I can give 
for maintaining the Body in a due Temperament, is 
to be very moderate in the uſe of all the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, for all Exceſs weakens the Spirits; do not 
labour to diſcover what is out of the reach of your 
Sight, and you will preſerve the Liver in good Or- 
der; harken not after any thing with a violent At- 
tention,and your Kidneys will be ſound ; abſtain from 
too much and too frequent Spitting and Spawling, and 
your Lungs will be well; undertake not very curious 
and fine Works, and the Heart will keep its Force 
and Vigour : When you have ſuffer'd Hunger don't 
immediately eat much, and above all keep from 
Food that is of a crude and cold nature leſt the 
Stomach ſhould ſuffer by it : This 1s what regards the 
internal Parts, | 

As to what belongs to external Actions; walk not 

too long time at once, for your Nerves will be fa- 
tigued by it; be not for Hours together ſtanding in 
one Poſture, the Bones will hardly ſupport you ; fit 
not too long, the Fleſh will ſuffer by it; lie not 
down more than is neceſſary, for thereby the Blood will 
be leſs fluid, and it will have more difficulty to paſs 
thro* the Veins. . 

In different Seaſons there are alſo Rules to be ob- 
ſerved to preſerve you from too great Heats, and too t 
great Colds: In Winter keep not yourſelf too hot, t 
nor in Summer too cold; my Maxim is to prevent in f 

time the different Diſeaſes, and to guard myſclf before- 
hand againſt their weakeſt Attacks. II. 
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II. Immediately after you are awake rub well your: 
Breaſt with your Hand, where the. Heart lies, left 
coming warm out of Bed the Heat ſhould be ſtopt at 
once, and the Pores of the Body be clos'd on a ſud- 
den, which would occaſion Rheums and other Incon- 


veniences, whereas a little Friction with the Palm of 
che Hand puts the Blood in motion to its Source, and 


preſerves from many Accidents: In waſhing your 
Face, as ſoon as you are out of Bed, keep your Eyes 
ſhut leſt the Salts of the Gum of the Eyes and the 
Sweat entering with the Water occaſion ſharp Hu- 
mours, and at length produce a ſerous Inflamma- 
tion. = 01 
III. As of all the Paſſions whieh ruffle us Anger 
does the moſt miſchief, ſo of all the malignant Af 
fections of the Air Wind is moſt dangerous, eſpeci- 
ally Wind that comes thro' any narrow Paſſage which 
is cold and piercing, and which comes upon us una- 
wares; it inſinuates itſelf into the Body, penetrates 
the Nerves and the Arteries, and often cauſes 

Pains of the Gout, Palſy, and ſuch- like 
Diſeaſes ; the ancient Proverb therefore adviſes us to 
avoid a blaſt of Wind as carefully as the Point of an 
Arrow : Likewiſe after coming out of an hot Bath, 


or after any hard Labour when the Body is in a 


Sweat, by no means pull off any of your Cloaths, nor 


expoſe yourſelf to cold Wind, for this light Refreſh- 


ment may coſt you dear ; the cold Air ſhuts up the 
Pores, and thence comes an heap of ill Humours 


which would have been carry'd off this way, either 


by ſenſible Sweat or inſenſible Perſpiration, eſpecially 
- rec Feet, the Back, and Belly, which ſhould not 

aka. | e 

Therefore even in Summer, when we wear very 
thin Cloaths, it is proper to cover the bottom- part of 
the Belly with a large Cotton- Cloth to preſerve it 
from Cholical Diſorders, which ſudden Cold would 
cauſe there; I know the Remedy in this Cafe is Su- 


grievous 
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dorificks, but tho they cure the preſent Diſorder, yet 
| they weaken the Maſs of Blood, and alter its Fermen- 
tation, which puſhes downwards a n fimilar 
Parts with eous ones. | 

IV. In the fourth and fifth Month, that is in May 
and June, if there be long and continued Rains, as 
it ha in ſame Southern Provinces, the 
neſs of Houſes ſhould be remedied by burning ſome 
odoriferous Herbs in them, or Wood well dried, and 
which makes a clear Fire : If one ſtays or lies down 
in a moiſt place one is in danger of a Paralytic Sei- 
zure, or at leaft an obſtinate Flux which will be hard 
to ſtop: In violent Heats, when you ſweat much, ſhift 
your Linen frequently, but do not put on what hath 
been juſt dried in the Sun. 

V. When the Juice is ſqueez d out of the Canes 
don't burn the Wood and the Husk under your Eyes, 
that fort of Fire having the malignant quality of 
clouding the Sight; you will find the fame Inconve- 
nience by burning Train- oil inſtead: of common Oil: 
Musk and the Bloſſoms of young Oranges incloſe im- 
perceptible Inſects, therefore do not ſmell to them leſt 
theſe ſmall Inſects get up to the Brain: The Air is full 
of imperceptible Eggs of various ſmall Inſects, which 
ve ſuck into the Stomach with our Breath, but they 
cannot be hatch'd there for want of a fit Medium; 
whereas the Inſects, which lay their little Eggs in the 
downy Cup of Flowers, may be drawn up by the Noſe 
with a Heat proper to hatch them. 

VI. During the three Spring Months, when Na- 
ture is on all ſides in a ferment, we could conform 
ourſelves to Nature; to put it in motion we ſhould 
walk that the Limbs may be more pliant, for a ſeden- 
tary and unactive Life are at this Seaſon directly con- 
trary to Health; if there ſhould be ſome warm 
Days don't leave off your Winter- cloaths too- ſoon, 
nor but by degrees, left you ſhould be ſurpriz'd with 
ſudden cold Weather, which in that Seaſon very com- 
monly e comes aſter Hcat. VII. In 
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VII. In Summer there is a great Diſſipation of che 
Spirits, the Reins are weakned, the radical Moiſtuze 
is conſumed, and, if I may uſe ſuch an Expreſſion, 
we evaporate in Water and Sweat z it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary at that Seaſon to chuſe Food that is of an 
hot nature, and adapted to procure a moderate Heat 


within; if after any violent Exerciſe you drink what 


is warm and capable of raiſing a Sweat, let it tale 
its courſe, and be not ſo imprudent as to ſtop. it by 
throwing off your Cloaths, much leſs by wiping it 
off faſter than it riſes, or with a damp Cloth 3 it is 
alſo unwholſome to fan yourſelf during a Sweat. 


VIII. During the three Winter-Months, when the 


Waters have not their free courſe, the Blood in our 


Veins becomes ſlow, heavy, and apt to grow ſharps 


the Veſſels being too full for want of Perſpiration, 
this Fulneſs prevents the free motion of the Liquids, 
and makes it ſlower than it ſhould be; beſides the 
Air being full of Nitre, which is drawn in by the 
Breath, carries into the Maſs of Blood certain ſharp 


Particles capable of embarraſſing the Chyle, and ma- 


king it acrimonious; it is therefore neceſſary to re- 
double your care to keep in the natural Heat and wi- 
tal Spirits; do not then, during that Seaſon, ſtir out 
of Doors but upon an abſolute Neceflity, keep your 


ſelf warm within, and riſe not too early inthe Mornir 


that you be not pinch'd by the firſt Cold of the white 
Froſts ; wear Cloaths fit to keep you warm, but do 


not load yourſelf with Furr ; don't hover continually 


over a Fire, this will cauſe a violent Fermentation 


within enough to give you a Fever; above all wear 


a large double Girdle about four or five Inches broad, 
for the Heat which that keeps up in the Reins warms 


the reſt of the Body. 


IX. In Travelling, if you go by Water, n 
not eaſy to have Rice got ready for you in the Morn- 


ing, furniſh yourſelf beforehand with ſmall Pills of 


Ti boang, and as ſoon as you awake ſwallow three or 


four 
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of warm Water; 
ug, the Ti boar 
of the five ſmall Ingredients of which 
poſed ; but for want of theſe Pills you 
Ti hoang by itſelf. 
If in travelling by Land you croſs over Mountain 
burnt u up by che Sun, tho? you are ever ſo dry do not 
drink either of Spring or River- Water on which the 
Sun hath ſhone ; for beſides that it hath at that time 
pernicious Qualities, it 1s often full of the Seeds of 
annumerable Inſects. 
If you travel in the midſt of Winter, and the ſe- 
| -verity of the Cold has froze your Feet, as ſoon as 
come into your Inn order ſome Water to be 
brought but juſt lukewarm, heat your Feet and Hands 
with it, rubbing them gently to ſoften them, and to 
bring back the natural Heat into the Veins and Ar- 
teries. 
Aſter that firſt Operation you run no hazard in 
-waſhing them with never ſo hot Water; but if ne- 
glecting that Precaution you plunge your Feet all at 
once into boiling Water, the frozen Blood coagulates, 
the Nerves and Arteries will be hurt by it, and you 
run a risk of being lame ever after: In like manner 
when you come in benummed and chilled with cold, 
it is not at that time wholeſome to drink any thing 
rat you ſhould ſtay half an Hour before you 


REMARKS. 


THE Si hoang,which we have been ſpeaking of, is 
nothing elſe but the Root of the Great Comfrey; the 
beſt is to be found in the Province of Ho nan about 
the City of Hoai king, whence it is called Hoai king 
li boang; theſe Roots, when they are dry, are as big 
as one's Thumb, and a great deal longer. 

This Root has excellent Properties, much is aſcri- 
bed to its Virtues in Europe, much more in Cbina; 
a 
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the Quality, who regard their Health; take every 


many in Europe drink Coffee or Chocolate; ſome 
cut this Root into little Slices, and infuſe it or 1105 di- 
{ill it in balneo Marie ; others bruiſe it, and make it 
not WF up into a Bolus and ſwallow it, —_ ſome warm 
| the Water with it. 
ume It is ofteneſt mixed with five ane vir. 
8 of Aromatics, Cordials, Diuretics, gentle Sudorifics, 
and weak Acids, in order to raiſe and diſperſe he 


which always predominates in theſe Pills. | 

Of theſe Ingredients the principal is Fou lin; you 
muſt not confound the Root with the Tou fou lin, 
which is the Root of E/qun or China; the Tou fol lin 
is very common in China, and exceeding cheap z 
but the Fou lin is very much eſteemed, and 1s very 


dear. 


The Taſte of the For bin | is ſweet, its Qualities are 


needs a Corrective: It is a good Remedy in Diſor- 
ders of the Liver and the Stomach, in the Dropff 
and Aſthma ; being hot in its nature it helps to — 
the Phlegm which is troubleſome to the Mouth and 
Wind- pipe, and to diſperſe the Flatuoſities which are 
in the Stomach and in the Side; beſides it calms the 
Pains of the Heart, and the vickunt Diſorders which 
ariſe in the Mind by an exceſs of Sorrow or — 
it allays great Dryneſs of the Mouth and Tongue; 
hath this double Virtue of curing a violent E Jux 
and a Stoppage of Urine; it ftops immoderate Vo- 
mitings and Convulſions in Children, and, by ſtrength- 
ning the Kidneys, it difpoſes Women with child for 
an eaſy Labour: Neither Vinegar nor ſharp Meads 
muſt be uſed during the time this Medicine is taking. 
It may perhaps be ask'd, What fort of Shrub 


ſprings from Fou lin, what ſhape arc its Leaves, its 


Morning ſome ſmall Pills of Si hoang,. juſt as we; ſee 


more thro* the Bowels the Virtue of the Si — | 


mild, and it has nothing that is hurtful in it, or that 


Flower, 


a Chizeſe Phyſician, who is a Chriſtian, affirms that 
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ower, and its Fruit? The Chineſe Herbaliſt, whg 
never fails to take notice of theſe Particulars in treats 


ing of Plants, does not aſcribe to the Fou lin either Wh ſtanc 
Stalk, or Leaves, or Flowers, which gives room w Mo! 
that at ought to be placed in the Claſs of 
Traffies. There is good Foy lin to be met with in ſame 
the Province of Cher ſi; and there 1s ſince found bet. Ear! 
ter in the Province, of Jun nan, which is only made Wh is ? 
uſe of at Court, where it is ſold for a Tal a Pound. wi! 
A Merchant, ſays Father Dentrecolles, brought me one ; 
of theſe Roots a Foot long, and not ſo thick in pro- hi 
portion, and as broad as one's Hand, which weighed Wl tion 
three Pounds; I believe that the red Bark which co bay 
wered the white Subſtance increaſed the weight of it 
conf! 


The Fou lin grows alſo in the Province. of The 
kiang, and is uſed in the Southern Provinces, where 
it is much valued, but it is not comparable to that af 
the Province of Jun nan; a learned Phyſician give 
the reaſon of it, viz. That the Fou lin of the Pro- 
vince Tche kiang, being of a ſpungy Subſtance, hati Wl © 
leſs Body and Strength than that of the Province of Wt in 
Zun nan, and cannot reſiſt the ſharp and nitrous Air Ml *. 
of Peking ; on the contrary the Fou lin of the Pro- | 
vince of Jun nan and of Chen ſi is ſolid, has few 
Pores, and is very heavy. 18 

This different Texture, according to the Remarks 
of a Chineſe Author, comes from hence, That the 
Mountain Pines, ſuch as are thoſe of the Provinces of 
Chen fi and of Jun nan, are of a more heavy Sub- 
ſtance than the Sea-Fine, or thoſe which grow at a 
little diſtance from it: But it may be ſaid, To what 
ſe do you here ſpeak of Pines? This is the 
on of it, and it confirms the Conjecture already 
made concerning the Nature of the Fou lin: The 
Cbineſe Herbaliſt, ſays Father Dentrecolles, affirms, 
. That the good Fou lin is found under Ground, 
upon the Mountains or the Valleys near thoſe _ 
where 
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and receives its Growth from a moſt ſpirituous Sub- 
ſtance flowing from thoſe Pines, and ſpreading in th 
Mold, upon which acccount I'have been of opinion 
that the Fou lin might be formed and grow in the 
fame manner as Truffles; which are not faſten'd to the 
Earth by any perceivable Root; perhaps the Fun lin 
is a fort of Fungus from the great Roots of Pines 
which have been cut, whoſe nutricious Juice kept in 
the Earth is collected, and produces that Subſtance 
which is then ſoft, or more or leſs ſpongy in propor- 
tion to the Fatneſs of the Pine; the Fer lin, which 1 
have had in my Hands, ſeem'd to me not to have had 
any Roots by which it was faſtened to thoſe of the 
Pine, and their Herbals ſpeak nothing of them; now 
if it were faſtned ſtrongly to the Roots of the Pine, it 
might be conſidered as a ſort of Miſſeltoeof thoſe Roots, 
juſt as the Pine often hath Miſſeltoe on the upper part 
of the Tree, which is not joined to it by any Fibre, 
altho? it be nouriſn'd by it: Theſe are the Conjectures 
of this Father, which will perhaps put us upon ſearch- 
ing in Europe after the Fou lin on the Mountains 
whence Pines have been long ſince cut. = 
The fame Phyſician, adds Father Dentrecolles, ha- 
ving aſſured me that the Fou lin is planted and cultiva- 
ted, I then thought myſelf out in my Conjecture of 
placing it in the claſs of Truffles; but when he told 
me that he did not think that when it was planted it 
had a Stalk and Leaves, I then returned to my firſt- 
Opinion ; for, having read in the Dictionary of the 
Academy, that there are Places where they tranſplant 
imall Truffles to make them larger, and that being 
tranſplanted they do not ſhoot out either Stalk, . 
Branches, or Leaves, it ſeemed to me that it might 
be the ſame with the planted and cultivated Fou lin: 
Here are two Obſervations to be made, which I ought 
not to omit ; the firſt is, That the Fou lin, when it is 
uſed is prepared by taking off the Rind which is uſeleſs, 
boiling up the inward Subſtance two or three 
Vor. IV. 22” | times: 
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where old Pines have been cut. 2. That it is form'd - _ 
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times: The ſecond is, That, according to the Ching 
Herbaliſt, to find the good Fou lin, whoſe Subſtance 
is ſolid and cloſe, ſuch as comes from the Province 


of Yun nan, it muſt be look'd for at about ſix Foo 


round about the great Pines, digging about ſix or ſe. 
ven Foot deep; it is pretended that from the Place 
where it is found there ariſes a fine Vapour, which the 
Connoiſſeurs diſtinguiſh by the Eye: The good Fs 
lin has this Property peculiar to itſelf, that it lies in 
the Ground without rotting or being damaged by the 
Worms, and the longer it lies the more it grows, and 


the better it is. 


The FOURTH HEAD. 
The Regulation of the Reſt at Night. 


I ENTER into a Detail of things which wil 
appear of little Importance, and which perhaps wil 
be treated as Trifles ; but Experience has convinced 
me that theſe very things, as inſignificant as they ſeem, 
are not to be neglected, ſince by obſerving them they 
may contribute to the Preſervation of Health, 

I. AS there remains, in the Evening, in the 


Mouth and between the Tecth a malignant Filth from 


the Food which has been taken in the Day, or from 
the foul Vapours which riſe from the Entrails, you 
ſhould before you go to Bed rinſe your Mouth well 
with Water, or with Tea lukewarm, and rub your 
Teeth with a ſoft pliant Bruſh to keep them clean; 
you will then feel in the Mouth and upon the Tongue 
an agreeable Freſhneſs. | 

This Practice will ſeem a little troubleſome, but it 
will be only at firſt that you will be ſenſible of that 
trouble, for after a little time you will find pleaſure in 


1t, and if by Forgetfulneſs, or by any other Accident, 


you happen to go without doing it you will not be eaſy. 

II. THE middle of the Sole of the Foot is as 

the Outlet and the Opening of a great many Sources 

of the Spirits diſperſed all over the Body ; the Veins 

and the Arteries, which end there, are like - 5 
ou 


3 

. 
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Mouths of Rivers, which muſt be kept open, other- 
wiſe they overflow and fill again; the fuliginous Va- 
pours of the Blood are carried off by inſenſible Per- 


be and as the vicious Humours diſcharge them- 
el 


ves upon the Legs, there ſhould ſome way be open d „ 


which would facilitate that Perſpiration. 


1 


Here then I offer you a wholeſome Practice ; when 


you are undreſs' d, and juſt going into Bed, take your 
Foot in one Hand, and with the other rub the bot- 
tom of it hard as long as you. can, and do not leave 
off till you feel there a great Heat; then rub ſeparate- 


y every Toe till you are almoſt tired; this is an effi- 


cacious Method for the preſerving and repairing the 
Vital and Animal Spirits © © 5 0% 
N E: MAR. 

WHAT is here recommended I have ſeen 


practiſed, ſays Father Dentrecolles, by an Engli/h Gen- 
tleman on board whoſe Ship I was; he uſed every 


Night to have his Feet rubbed by one of his Ser- 


vants, following probably an Eugliſb Preſcription, 
which in this agrees with the Maxim of our Author, 
The European Phyſicians direct an Application of Ca- 
taplaſms to the Sole of the Feet, to ſuppreſs the 
Burnings of a Fever attended with Deliriums, and to 
allay the ſharp Pains of the Cholic, whence one would 


| think that the Practice, recommended by our Chineſe 
Author, might be uſeful to thoſe who would care to 


ſubmit to it. | | S 

III. BEFORE you lie down don't buſy your 
ſelf with things which ſtrike the Imagination, and leave 
Impreſſions behind them which may diſturb. your 


Sleep, ſuch as Apparitions of Spirits, monſtrous _ 


Births, the cunning Tricks of Sharpers, or Tragical 
Hiſtories ; theſe render your Sleep unquiet, which will 


interrupt the Elaboration of the Spirits, and ſtop the 
Perſpiration ſo neceſſary to Health: As ſoon as you 
are in bed you ſhould lull the Heart to ſleep, I mean 


you ſhould calm it, and lay afide every Thought 
G 2 which 
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yourſelf in Bed, which will render the Courſe of the 


Lungs to raiſe themſelves a little, and by raiſing 
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which may drive Sleep away; lie upon either ſide 
bend your Knees a little, and go to ſleep in that Pol 
ſture, which will prevent the Diſſipation of the Viu 
and Animal Spirits; every time you wake ſtretq 


Spirits and the Circulation of the Blood more fret; 
when you ſleep. put not yourſelf in the poſture of: 
dead Man, ſays Confucius, that is lie not upon you 
Back; let not your Hands reſt upon your Breaſt not 
your Heart, for that will give you troubleſome 


. > \ 

Dreams, or make you imagine that ſome Zen o Wl (ic 
evil Spirit oppreſſes you, and renders you as it wer var 
benumbed, ſo that you cannot help yourſelf either by Rir 
ſhaking, or changing Poſture. ger 
IV. WHEN once you are in bed keep f- e 
lence, and refrain from all talking: Of the Inter. ;, 
nals the Lungs are the tendereſt, which are placed a- ane 
bove the others, and ſerve for the Reſpiration and 
Formation of the Voice; when therefore you are laid neſ 


down in a proper poſture they incline to and reſt 
upon the Side, whereas if you talk you force the do 


themſelves ſtrongly they ſhake all the other noble in- 
ternal Parts; a Compariſon will help to make you 7 
underſtand me: The Voice which comes from the 
Lungs is like the Sound which comes from a Bell; 


if it is not hung up you damage it by ſtriking it to 5 
make it ſound: It is ſaid that Confucius made it a 1 
Law to himſelf not to ſpeak after he was in bed, p 
no doubt for the Reaſon I have juſt mentioned. 7 


R E M A R K. 1 


THIS Author reaſons according to the ſlender 
Notions he has of Anatomy, for 'tis manifeſt he knew ] 
but little of the Structure of the Lungs, the Separa- 

| 


tion of its Lobes, and its eaſineſs to take different 


forms; he is ignorant alſo of the Functions of the 

Diaphragma, which is the active Inſtrument of In- 

ſpiration, for it's the Contraction of its Muſcles which 
lets 
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lets the Air into the Lungs, from whence it isthrown - 
Tout by their Relaxation: Would he make thoſe 
Vid dumb who in long Illneſſes, by mere Weakneſſes or - 
enn n extreme Old Age, are confined to their Beds for 
f tie whole Years ? He ſearches too much after Myſteries 
in the Silence which Confucius kept during the Night; 
fir is very probable that he then forbore to talk with 
You Bl his Diſciples, becauſe he had diſcours'd enough with 
© nor WY: hem in the Day, and wanted Reſt. 
one v. 8 SLEEP not in the Air, in the Dew, upon 
cold Stones, nor even upon Beds or Chairs that are 


were BY yarniſh'd; ſuch Indiſcretion will occaſion Palſies, 


er ) Ring-worms, and cold Diſorders ; it is likewiſe dan- 
gerous to lie down upon Chairs, or upon Stones heat- 
p f. e by the Sun; a malignant Heat inſinuating itſelf in- 
nter. to che Body would fix the Humours in ſome one Place, 
d . ¶ and cauſe an Abſceſs there. 
and This is a Summary of the Precepts which the Chi- 
: Jad ,. Phyſician gives to preſerve Health, and to pro- 
ref long Life even to a very great Age: We may no 
e doubt be ſurprized to find the Chineſe (who are fo lit- 
Iſing tle vers'd in the Science of Anatomy, which is the 
. WF moſt important Part in Phyſick for diſcovering the 
7 WF Cauſes of Diſeaſes) reaſoning as if they underſtood 
the WF it; they ſupply what is wanting on this ſide by Ex- 
ell; perience, and by their Skill in determining by the 
t to Pulſe what is the internal Diſpoſition of the Bowels, 
It 2 in order to re-eſtabliſh them in their Natural State by 
bed, proper Medicines ; and, when all 1s done, there do 
not ſo great a number of ſick Perſons die under their 
Hands, as do under thoſe of the moſt able Phyſicians 
in Europe. a 2 
der Upon the whole the Perfonal Experience of a 
Oo Phyſician, who has been able to re-eſtabliſh his own”. 
ng Health which was deſtroyed in his Infancy, ought | 
et methinks to give weight to thoſe Methods which he 
the made uſe of; however I doubt whether the Rules 
4 which he preſcribes may be as much approv'd of 
5 | in Europe as they are in China. 
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Extracted from Memoirs ſent by the Miſſionaries who 
drew the Map. | 


HE Empire of China, beſides the Fil. 


= 1 
2 


REY mY * which we treated in the firſt Part of this 
5 


Work, contains alſo all the Countries 
beyond the Great Wall ſubject to the Man- 

icheoux Tartars, whoſe ancient Country is proper! 
Eaftern Tartary. Some of our Writers have alſo 
placed there the Kingdoms of Niu che and Miu lan, 
Names unknown to the Tartarian Inhabitants, and 
only made uſe of by ſome Chineſe Geographers, who 
could have no Informations but what they received 
from the People of Leao tong or Quan tong, little in- 
clined to ſpeak well of ſuch troubleſome Neighbours, 
or to commend a Country they hated; 1 50 
Neither have theſe Geographers given a Deſcrip- 
tion of any Particulars, ſo that theſe vaſt Countries, 
tho* inhabited by a Nation which ruled in China 
itſelf about the thirteenth Century, under the Name 


of Kin tchao, are in a manner unknown at Peking, 


even. to the Grandees and the Learned of the Chineſe; 


ſuch 


1 


A FF teen Provinces that compoſe it, and of 
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ſuch is their Contempt for Strangers, or their Averſion 


to travelling from home. 


We may therefore truly affirm that our Maps of 
Tartary,. even in the parts neareſt: China, is not only 


new, but alſo the firſt that ever appeared either in 


China or Europe; in which laſt it ought to be ſtill more 
favourably received by the Geographers, who have 
hitherto been able to deſcribe the greateſt part of Aſia 
by nothing but uncertain Rumours, and Memoirs al- 
together unworthy the Attention of the Public. 
But to avoid the Inconvenience we remark'd, in re- 
lation to Names, we thought it neceſſary to ſet down 
in the Map thoſe proper to each Country: Thus the 
Places belonging to the Mantcheoux have Mantcheou 
Names; and thoſe belonging to the Mongous, Mon- 


gon Names; for of what Service would it be to a 


Perſon in his Travels thro* Tartary to know, for 
example, that the River Saghalien is called by the Chi- 
neſe, He long kiang, ſince the Tartars, with whom 
be an. only converſe, perhaps never heard of that 
ame ! wp” — 3 >. 
The Emperor alſo, when we firſt began the Map, 
commanded the Tartarian Names to be wrote in the 
Tartarian, and the Chineſe Names in the Chineſe Cha- 


' raters 3 and indeed it is as impoſſible to write the 


Tartarian Names in Chineſe, as it is the European, 
without disfiguring them in ſuch a manner as to make 
them frequently unintelligible : The Chineſe, with all 
their Characters, can't expreſs many Sounds formed - 
by the Tartarian and European Letters; whereas with 
ours only all the Names, as pronounced by the diffe- 
rent Nations, may be readily wrote ſo as to be under- 
ſtood by any Chineſe or Tartar whatſoever. + 

But as the Tartars have two Languages as it were 
in common, that of the Mantcheoux, and that of the 
Mongols or Mongous, therefore you find but three forts 
of Names ſet down in our Map in European Cha- 
racters ; the Chineſe Names for the Towns they for- 

| G 4 merly 
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merly poſſeſſed beyond the Great Wall in the Pro- fine 


Names to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Diſtricts of the Mon. 


| This Part is divided into three great Governments, the 


Wall, which begins Eaſt of 2 a great Bul- 
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vince of Leao tong or Quan tong, and which in gene- 
ral have undergone no Alteration ; the Mantcheous 
Names for all the Places in the ancient Country of 
that Nation, and alſo for ſome other neighbouring 
ones of little Importance; and laſtly the Mongoy 


gon Princes that acknowledge the Emperor, from 
whom they receive their Inveſtitures, with certain Ad- 
vantages annexed to the Titles with which he honours 
them. 

It appears, from what we have already ſaid, that 
one part of Tartary is governed by its Princes, who 
are Sovereigns in their ſeveral Territories though they 
hold of the Emperor; and that the other is immedi- 
ately ſubject to that Prince, who ſends thither his Go- 


vernors and Officers in the ſame manner as into other 
Provinces of the Empire. 


g 

The firſt Part comprehends all the Countries, or, as 1 
they are called by ſome of our Writers, the King- f 
doms of the Mongou Tartars ; tho? theſe Countries, | 
notwithſtanding their vaſt extent, have neither Cities, c 
Fortreſſes, nor Bridges, and are in a manner deſtitute \ 
of eyery Convenience of civil Life. l 


Of the Country of the MANTCHEOUx. 


Largeneſs of which may be ſeen in the Map. 
The FIRST GOVERNMENT. 
TH E firſt is that of Chin yang, called by the 


Mantcheoux, Mougden;, it contains all ancient 
Leao long, and is bounded on the South by the Great 


wark built in the Ocean ; on the North, and 
Weſt it is incloſed by a Paliſade, more proper to de- 
| | e 
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fine its Limits, or to ſtop the Incurſions of little Roh- 
bers, than to keep out an Army, for it is made of 
nothing but Piles of Wood of about ſeven or eight foot 
in height, without any Terraſs behind, or Ditch, or 
the leaſt Fortification in the Chineſe manner. The 
Gates are of equal Srength with the Paliſade, and 
guarded only by a few Soldiers. Nevertheleſs the 
Chineſe Geographers give the Name of Wall to this 
Paliſade, which has occaſion'd ſuch various Opinions 
concerning the Situation of the Province of Leao tong, 
plac'd in our Maps ſometimes within, and ſometimes 
without the Great Wall, according to the different In- 
terpretation given by Authors to the Chineſe Words. 
The Advantage reap'd by the Government under 
the Emperors was very conſiderable with regard to 
their political Views, for the Subjects of Leao tong 
were neither permitted to leave their Country, nor to 
go into China without the Permiſſion of their Manda- 
rins. Within this Paliſade were alſo ſeveral garriſon d 
Places, fortified with Towers of Brick and with 
Ditches, but at preſent they are all either deſtroy'd 
or half ruin'd : Indeed they are uſeleſs under the Go- 
vernment of the Mantcheoux, againſt whom they were 
built by the Princes of the preceeding Family. E*: 
The Capital of the Country is Chin yang or Moug- - 
den: This City 1s handſomely rebuilt by the Mant- 
cheoux, adorn'd with ſeveral publick Edifices, and 
ſtored with Magazines of Arms and Proviſions. They 
look upon it as the Court of their particular Nation, 
and therefore ever ſince their Poſſeſſion of China have 
left here the ſame ſovereign Tribunals with thoſe at 
Peking, except that of Lii pou. Theſe Tribunals con- 
fiſt of none but native Tartars, and all their Acts are 
wrote in the Mantcheou Language and Character. 
They are not only Sovereign in the Province of Lea 


\ 


— 


This Tribunal is the chief of ſix Sovereign Tribunals, places 
and diſplaces Officers over the People, &c. 
ſong, 
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tong, but alſo in all the Parts of Tartary immediately 
ſubje& to the Emperor: They decide with the fame 
Authority, and in the ſame Form as the 8 
Tribunals at Peking, and give Judgment in all Cauſes 
brought to them by the inferiour Tribunals of China, 
Mougden is likewiſe the Reſidence of a Tartarian Ge- whi 
neral, who has in the City his Lieutenant-Generals, 
with a great Number of Soldiers of the ſame Nation, of 
This has occaſion'd a large reſort of Chineſe from the 
other Provinces, who are ſettled here, and in a man- ; 
ner manage all the Trade of Tartary. | 

A little beyond the Gates of the City are two mag- 
nificent Sepulchres of the firſt Emperors of the preſent 
reigning Family, who aſſume the Title of Emperor 
from their beginning to rule in Leao tong: One of them 
is that of the Emperor's Grandfather, and the other 
that of his Great Grandfather : They are both built 
according to the Rules of the Chineſe Architecture; 
but, what is obſervable no where elſe, they are ſur- 
rounded with a thick Wall, adorn'd with Battle- 
ments, and a little lower than that of the City.: A 
great Number of Mantcheou Mandarins of all Ranks 
are appointed to the care of them, who at ſet times 
perform certain Ceremonies, in which they obſerve 
the ſame Orders and Marks of Reſpect as if their 
Maſters were ſtill living. | 

The Father of the Emperor's great Grandfather lies 
interred at Inden: This Place rather refembles a Vil-. 
lage than a City, and the royal Sepulchre is but in- 
differently built: It was at Inden that the Mantcheoux 
begun to eſtabliſh their Empire over China; the other 
Towns of this Province are of little note, thinly peo- 
pled, 1]]-built, and without any defence, except a Wall 
either half-ruin'd, or made of Earth; tho ſome of 
them, as 7 tcheou and King tcheou, are very well fi- 

tuated for Trade, and alſo abound in Cotton. 

The City of Fang hoang tching is much better built 
as well as peopled ; it is likewiſe a Place of conſider- 
able Trade, as being the Key to the Kingdom of Co- 


rea, 
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of this Place is a ſort of Paper made of Cotton, 
which is very ſtrong and durable, but neither white 


nor tranſparent; nevertheleſs they ſend vaſt quantities 
of it to Peking, where i it 18 made uſe of for Saſhes both 


for their Palaces and ordinary Houſes, 


The City is govern'd by a Meantcheou Mandarin | 


with the Title. of Hotongta, who has alſo ſeveral other 
Mandarins of his Nation under him, ſome to com- 


mand the Soldiers of the Garriſon, and others to take 
care of the Affairs which the Coreans have to tranſact 
with the Emperor and the Subjects of the Empire: 
It derives its Name from the Mountain Fong boang 
chan, which, tho' the moſt celebrated in the Coun- 
try, we are oblig'd to own is remarkable in nothing, 
neither height, form nor product; the People of 


the Country are entirely ignorant of what occaſion'd 
this Name: It is alſo probable, that the famous Bird, 
called by the Chineſe Fong hoang, 1s no leis fabulous 
than the Phcenix. of the Arabians.; and, to ſpeak. once 
for all, there is no depending on the Chin Names, 


for the moſt magnificent have frequently been given to 
Towns of a wretched Situation, and-to barren. Ws 


ful Mountains. 
Nevertheleſs theſe Names have given birth to a 


great many Fables related in the Chineſæ Books of 
Geography; for the Authors, being moſtly private 
Perſons, could have an exact Knowledge but of few - 


rea, by which the Envoys of that King and his Mer- 
chants enter the Empire: This has drawn hither a 
great Number of Chineſe, who have built handſome 
Houſes in the Suburbs, and are Factors for the Mer- 
chants of the Province: The Principal Merchandize 


places: Beſides they were in ſome — obliged 


to conform to the popular Stories of the Rarities and 


Wonders of each Country. 


Theſe Books, which paſy'd ſeveral Editions, have 
fill'd the Chineſe with ſuch falſe. Notions, of the Geogra- 
Ply and natural Hiſtory, of their Empire, that if you 

bes 
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believe them there is hardly the Precinct of a City 
but furniſhes ſomething precious and extraordinary; 
wherefore it's not in the leaſt ſurpriſing that our Au- 
thors, who could only write from Report, or Tranſla- 
tion from the Chineſe, have made Nature much more 
wonderful in China, than what we found her in the 
Courſe of our Geographical Enquiries : We ſhall 
therefore ſay nothing of the Mountains near Fong 
boang, nor of the others in this Province, ſince in re- 
ality they are no way remarkable, notwithſtandin 
what is ſaid of them at a diſtance, and which a Per- 
ſon dares not repeat in the Neighbourhood ; neither 
ſhall we inſiſt on the Rivers of the Province, ſince 
they differ in nothing from the others deſcrib'd in the 
Map; for the Point San tcha ho, fo famous in the 
Province, is nothing but a concourſe of three Rivers, 
which after having water'd the Country unite in this 
Place, and under the common Name diſcharge them- 
ſel ves into the Sea, which is far from being a No- 
velty. 
The Lands of this Province are in general vt 
good, and abound in Wheat, Millet, Roots and Cot- 
ton ; they alſo ſupply large Herds of Oxen, and great 
Flocks of Sheep, which are rarely ſeen in any of the 
Provinces of China : They have little Rice, but then 
in recompenſe they have ſeveral of our European 
Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Nuts, Cheſnuts and Fil- 
berds, which grow in abundance in all the Foreſts. . 
The Eaſtern Part, which borders on the ancient 
Country of the Mantcheoux and the Kingdom of Co- 
rea, is a wild Deſart, and in particular full of Marſhes: 
Wherefore we need not wonder at reading in the 
Chineſe Hiſtories, that one of the Emperors of the Fa- 
milies of Tang tchao was oblig*d to raiſe a Cauſway 
for twenty Leagues, to paſs his Army into Corea, the 
King of which he wanted to compel to pay him the 
homage he refus'd him : For when it rains in theſe 
Parts, which is very frequent, the Water ſinks ſo 
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deep into the Ground that the ſides of the Hills, where 
they endeavour to paſs, are almoſt as Marſhy as the 
Plains. In fomt Parts of this Country are till to be 
ſeen the Ruins of Towns and Villages deſtroy'd in 
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the Wars between the Chineſe and the Coreans, but no 


Monument of Stone, nor any other Remains of An- 


tiquity to give light into this part of Hiſtory. 
The SECOND GOVERNMENT. 


THE ſecond great Government is that of Kirin 


oula botun; on the Weſt it is bounded by the Eaſtern 


Paliſade of the Province of Leao tong, on the Eaſt 
by the Eaſtern Ocean, on the South by the Kingdom 
of Corea, and on the North by the great River Sag- 
halien oula, the Mouth of which is a little on this 


ſide the fifty-third Parallel; wherefore it extends in 


Latitude no leſs than twelve Degrees, and almoſt 
twenty 1n Longitude. 
This Country is little inhabited, and has but three 


Cities 8 built, and ſurrounded with Walls 


of Earth; the chief of them is ſituated on the River 
Songari, which in that Part is call'd Kirin oula, whence 
it takes its Name; for Kirin oula hotun ſignifies the 
City of the River Kirin: It is the Reſidence of the 
Mantebeou General, who has the Authority of a Vice- 
Roy, and commands all the Mandarins as well as the 
Soldiers. 

The ſecond call'd Pedne, or Petoune, ſtands alſo c on 
the ſame River Songari, forty-five Leagues from Ki- 


iin oula hotun, from which it is almoſt North-Weſt. 


This Town is of much leſs Note, and almoſt wholly 
inhabited by Tartarian Soldiers and Exiles, under 
the command of a Lieutenant-General. 


The third City, which is look*d upon by the reign- 


ing Family as its ancient Patrimony, is fituated on 
the River Houota pira, which runs North into the 


Songari oula : It is commonly calld Ningouta, tho? its 
| proper 
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2 per Name is Ningunta; for theſe two Tartarian 
Words, ſignifying /even Chiefs, are expreſſive of the 
beginning of their Kingdom, which was at firſt eſta. 
bliſh'd by the ſeven Brothers of the Father of the pre- 
ſent Emperor's great Grandfather, who, having in this 
place united them with their Families, ſoon made 
imſelf obey'd, either thro? Fear or Love, by the reſt 
of his Nation at that time diſperſed in the Deſarts 
that extend to the Eaſtern Ocean, and divided into 


little Hamlets compoſed of the Particulars of each Fa- the 
mily. This City at preſent is the Reſidence of a Mart- I 
cheou Lieutenant-General, who has Juriſdiction over ma 
all the Mantcheou Territories, both of the old Mant- De 
cheoux and the new, calPd Han hala taſe, as likewiſe in 
over all the Villages of the Jui taſe, with ſome other tur 
Nations of leſs note which inhabit nearer the Mouth. Ne 


of Sagbalien oula, and along the Borders of the Sea, 

That Plant, which the Chineſe and Tartars think 

the moſt precious of all others, growing only in theſe 
vaſt Countries, and as the 74pi taſe are oblig'd to pay 
a tribute of Sables, the Trade to Ningouta is conſi- 
derable, and draws a great Number of Chineſe from 
* the moſt diſtant Provinces, whoſe Houſes, join'd to 
thoſe of the Soldiers, make the Suburbs at leaſt four 

times as large as the City. 

The Emperor has alſo taken care to repeople the 
Country, by ſending hither all the Tartars and Chi- 
neſe condemn'd to Baniſhment by the Law; ſo that 
when we were a great Diſtance from Ningouta, we 

found ſeveral Villages where we met with good En- 
tertainment, for they are in no want of Proviſions, 
They have in particular a great quantity of Millet, 
and a ſort of Grain unknown amongſt us, calPd by 
the Chineſe of the Country Mai ſe mi, as being of a 
middle Species between Wheat and Rice; but what- 
ever its proper Name be it is of a good Taſte, and 
in great requeſt in theſe cold Countries : It would per- 
haps thrive in ſome places in Europe, where no other 
2 . Grain 


to their Horſes, which ſeem'd ſtrange to our Tartariax 
Companions who had been brought up at Peki 
where they feed their Horſes with a kind of blac 
Beans, of which there is a great Conſumption in all 
the Northern Provinces of the Empire. They have 
but little Wheat and Rice, whether it is that the Soil 


does not agree with them, or becauſe theſe new Inha- 


biiants find their Account more in the quantity than 
the quality of their Grain. 

But it ſeems more difficult to determine why fo 
many Countries, which lie but in the 43, 44, and 45 
Degrees of Latitude, ſhould differ ſo much from ours 
in reſpect to the Seaſons, and the Productions of Na- 
ture, as not to bear Compariſon even with our moſt 


Northern Provinces : However it's probable to imagine 


that the Quality of a Country depends rather on the 


Nature of its Soil, as it abounds more or leſs in ni- 
trous Particles, than on its Situation in regard to the 


Heavens. - 5 

The Cold begins much ſooner in theſe Parts than 
at Paris, notwithſtanding the Latitude of that is al- 
moſt 509%. We felt it very ſharp at the beginning of 
September, and the eighth of that Month, on which we 


were at Tondon, the firſt Village of the Ke tching ta ſe 


Tartars, we were oblig'd to get us Habits lin'd with 


Lamb-skins, which we wore all Winter: They alſo 


began to fear that the Saghalien oula, tho? ſo large and 
deep a River, would be froze over, and that the Ice 


would ſtop our Boats; accordingly it was froze every 


Morning to a certain diſtance from its Banks, and the 
Inhabitants aſſured us that in a few Days the Navi- 


gation would become dangerous by reaſon of the 


Quarries of Ice which fell down the River: The 
Cold is alſo very much prolong'd by the great Foreſts 
in this Country, which are more numerous and thicker 
of Wood the nearer you advance to the. FAR 

can, 
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Grain will: Here are alſo abundance of Oats, which 
you hardly meet with any where elſe they give them 
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Ocean: We were nine Days in paſling through one 
of them, and obliged to have ſeveral Trees cut down; 


by the Mantcheou Soldiers, to make room for our Ob- 
| ſervations of the Sun's Meridian. þ 


Nevertheleſs when you are paſt theſe Woods you 
come frequently into fine green Vallies, waſh'd with 
little Rivulets of good Water, and enamel'd with dif- 
ferent Flowers, but ſuch as are all very common in our 
Provinces, except the yellow Lilies, which are of a 
beautiful Colour, and mightily eſteem'd by the Mant- 
cheoux. Theſe Lilies, as to their form and height, 
differ in nothing from our white Lilies, but they have 
a much fainter Smell, which we were not at all ſur- 
priz'd at, becauſe the Roſes we found here were leſs 
tragrant than ours, and the Tuberoſes tranſplanted to 
Peking had loſt a great deal of their Sweetneſs : The 
fineſt yellow Lilies grow not far from the Paliſade of 
Leao tong : When we had travell'd about ſeven or 


eight Leagues from hence we found them in great 


quantities, between the forty-firft and forty-ſecond Pa- 

rallel, in a Plain which was moiſt, tho* not marſhy, 

and had been left uncultivated ever ſince the Entrance 

of the Mantcheoux : On one ſide it is water'd by a ſmall 

— * and bounded on the other by a Chain of little 
ills. 


But the moſt precious and uſeful of all their Plants, 


and that which draws a great number of Herbaliſts 
into theſe Deſarts, is the famous Plant called by the 
Chineſe, Gin ſeng ; and by the Mantcheoux, Orhota, that 
is to ſay the Chief or Queen of Plants: This is 


equally eſteem'd by both Nations for its excellent Pro- 


ies, not only in conſiderable Diſcaſes o f ſeveral 
inds, but alſo in all Decays of Strength occaſion'd 
by exceſſive Labour either of Body or Mind: Where- 
fore it has always been the chiet Riches of Eaſtern 
Tartary ; for tho' the fame is alſo found in the North 


part of Corea, yet no more of it than what is con- 
ſum'd in that Kingdom. 


Its 
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lts former value may be eaſily judg'd of by the pre- 
ſent price it bears at Peking, where an Ounce of good 


Ein ſeng ſells for ſeven or eight ' Ounces of Silver, 


notwithſtanding the great quantities imported by the 


Chineſe, who under-hand make uſe of the Mandarins 


: 
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and Soldiers that are continually paſſing backwards 


and forwards, according to their ſeveral Commiſſions, 
either to Peking, Kirin oula, or Nin gouta, whence they 
go into the Gin ſeng Country either clandeſtinly or by 
the connivance of the Governor s. * n 

But in the Year 1709, in which we drew the Map, 
the Emperor being deſirous that the Mantcheoux ſhould 


reap this l rather than the Chineſe, gave Or- 
ders to ten thou 


peror will have this Year at leaſt 20000 Chineſe Pounds, 


and that for leſs than a fourth part of what it is va- 


lued at here. , | I Ba 
This Expedition was alſo of ſervice to us thro? the 
generous care of the Emperor, for all the Mantcheou 


Commanders, who were divided with their Troops. 


into different Quarters, came by his order, one after 


another, to offer us part of their Proviſions, and even 
oblig*d us to accept ſome Oxen for our ſubſiſtence. 
Theſe Civilities likewiſe brought us better acquaint- 
ed with the Fatigues ſuſtain'd by the Battalions of 
Herbalifts, for they undergo a great deal in this kind 
of Expedition: As ſoon as they begin their Search 
they are oblig'd to quit their Horſes and Equipages 
they carry neither Tent nor Bed with them, nor even 
any Proviſion but a Bag of roafted Millet, and at 
Night lodge upon the Ground under a Tree, or in ſome” 


wretched Huts run up with Boughs. - 


NN. _ 


and of his Soldiers, encamp'd with-. 
out the Great Wall, to go and get all the Gin ſeng 
they could find, on condition that each of them ſhould * 
give his Majeſty two Ounces of the beſt, and that an 
equal weight of fine Silver ſhould be paid for the re- 
mainder : By this means they reckon that the Em- 


” Kill Thel chief Ne is from wild Beaſts, po 
eſpecially Tigers, againſt which they muſt be conti- 
nually on the guard: If any one is miſſing, after the 


onal for the return of the Troop, they conclude him 


deyour'd by Beaſts, or loſt thro* his own careleſneſs, 
and after having ſought him a Day or two make a 
new Partition of Quarters, and continue their ſearch 
with the ſame ardour as before. 

All this Fatigue and Danger is in a manner inevit- 
able, becauſe this Plant only grows on the ſides of 
Mountains cover'd with Woods, or on the Banks of 
deep Rivers, or on ſteep Rocks: If a Foreſt happens 
to take Fire, and part of it is conſum'd, it is three or 
four Years before it appears there again, which 
ſeems to prove that it can t endure Heat; but then as 
it is found in no Place beyond the 47 Degrees of 
Latitude, where the Cold is ſtill more intenſe, we 


may conclude that it can as little bear too cold a Soil. 


It is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from all the other Plants 
that ſurround it, and n by a cluſter of round 
Fruit of a red Colour, ſupported by a Stalk that 
ſhoots higher than the reft of the Branches : Such 
was that we ſaw at Hou tchun, in 42 Degrees, 55 
Minutes, 26 Seconds, two es from Corea: 
This is the principal Village of thoſe Tartars who were 
originally the Koel ks ta Z but at preſent are mix'd 
with the Mantcheoux, whoſe Language they ſpeak, and 
Country they inhabit. This Plant which was about 
a Foot and half in height had but one Stem, whence. 
ſhot four Branches at an equal diſtance one from a- 
nother, without ſeeming to ſpring from the ſame. 
Plant : Each Branch had five Leaves, and they tell 
you there is always that murder, unleſs diminiſh'd by 
any accident. 


The 
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The Root is the only part uſed in Medicine; it has 
this remarkable quality, that it ſhews the number of 
its Years by the 5 of the Branches which it has 
ſhot forth, and at the ſame time that it diſcovers. its 
age; enhances its value, for the largeſt and firmeſt 
are the beſt; but all this will be better underſtood by 


the“ Figure of it, which was deſign'd on the ſpot by 


Father Fartoux. This Plant, together with three Scr 
was brought us by one of the Inhabitants of Hon tchun, 
who went in queſt of them five or ſix Leagues, which 
is the fartheſt Extent of the Territories of theſe 
Koel ka ta ſe: Their Country is likewiſe in other res 


ſpects agreeable, and which is exceeding” rare a_— 


the Tarlars, very well cultivated, an Induſtry whi 
they have learn'd either from their neceſſity, occaſion d 
by their diſtance from the Muanicbeoux, the my of 


which are forty: Leagues of bad Road, or 5 8 


ſrom the Example of the Coreans, whoſe very 5 Hl 
are cut into Aſcents, and Fe to the top with in- 
cr edible. Labour, 


This was a Proſpect entirely: new to us, when aftef 


having croſs'd- ſo many Foreſts, and coaſted ſo many 
frightful Mountains, we found ourſelves on the Banks 


of the River Tou men oula, on one ſide of which were 


nothing but Woods and wild Beaſts, while the other 
preſented us with all that Art and Labour can produce 


in the beſt cultivated Kingdoms. We there ſaw ſeve- 


ral wall'd Cities, and placing our Inſtruments on the 
neighbouring Hills geometrically determin'd the Situ- 
ation of four of them, which bounded Corea on the 
North: But as the Coreans, who dwelt on the other 


ſide the River, neither underſtood the 7. artars, nor 


the Chineſe who were with us, we could not learn the 


Names of theſe Cities till we came to Hon tchun, where 


the Interpreters ugd by the'Tartars in their Commerce 
with the Coreans reſide. | 
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12 We have ſet down the Names of the Towns in the SE 
Map as we found them in the Emperor's, where they 


are wrote in Chineſe, for this Kingdom has been ſub- a 


ject time out of mind to the Empire of China, the ** 
Habit of which the Coreans wear to this Day: The M 
Emperor's Conſent is alſo neceſſary before the Heredi- pe 
Prince can aſſume the Title of King. th 
The Jou men oula, which divides it from the Tar- a 
tars, falls into the Eaſtern Ocean ten Leagues from T 
Hon tchun: As this was an important Point we drew B 
a Baſe of forty- three Chineſe Lys to a high Hill near N 
- the Sea, whence we had a Proſpect of two of the tc 
Cities fix d by our former Obſervation, and could alfo w 
diſtinguiſh the entrance of Tou men oula: Wherefore p 
our Map may be depended upon for the exact Limits ol 

of the Kingdom of Corea on the ſide of Tartary ; and | 
had we entered the Kingdom, as was propoſed to the 
Emperor, but diſapprov'd by him, we ſhould have t 
nothing to wiſh as to the Geography of it. 1 
The addition of the Eaſtern and Inland Parts of v 
: the Kingdom was taken from the Report of one of { 

: the Emperor's Envoys ſent the Year following, with 


a 
a Mandarin of the Tribunal of the Mathematicks, who y 
took the Elevation of the Pole in the Capital called { 
Chao ſien, or King ki tao; as alſo from the Maps of { 
the Coreans, which were communicated to us; there- c 
fore we can't anſwer for the exact Poſition of the { 
Eaſtern Cities, nor for ſeveral of the Southern : But 7 
after all our Map is incomparably more correct than 
any which have hitherto appear'd, and which are only 
grounded on uncertain Reports, or the Tranſlations of | 
ſome Chineſe Geographers, who, it's plain, never ſaw 
ſo much as the Frontiers of the Kingdom, much leſs 
did they ever take an Inſtrument in hand to fix any 
Points, which notwithſtanding is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for Geography is a laborious Science; the Specula- 
tions of the Cloſet won't do, it muſt be perfected by 
manual Operations, and painful Enquiries, which ill 
agree 
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agree with the Indolence of the Chineſe Doctors; they 
call Corea; Kaoli koue*, but the Mantcheoux call it 
Solgon kouron; the common Name Tou men oula is a 


Mantcbeou Appellation, and anſwers the Chineſe Ex- 
poſition Van li kiang, which ſignifies a River of ten 
thouſand Chineſe Lys or Stadia, or one thouſand of 


our Leagues, but this is manifeſtly falſe by the Map. 


The Coreans had formerly built a ſtrong Wall on the 
Bank oppoſite to the Tartars, almoſt like that on the 
North of China; this was intirely deſtroyed near; Hon 
tchun at the time the Mantcheoux over-run Corea, 
which they made their firſt Conqueſt; but in the 

arts more remote it continued almoſt intire, as we 
obſerved in paſling overagainſt it. 


Beyond the Tou men oula, advancing ſtill farther 
into the ancient Country of the Mantcheoux, you come 


to a River called Suifond pira, the Latitude of which 
we alſo took at its Fall into the Eaſtern Ocean; it is 


very famous among theſe Tartars, and as little de- 


ſerves to be ſo: Here are alſo to be ſeen the Ruins of 
a City called Fourdan hotun, which in all probability 
was likewiſe of ſmall account among them ; it was 
ſituated in an open Plain fit for Tillage, and might ea- 


fily be fortified, but it appears to have been of little 


conſequence by the ſmallneſs of its Compals ; at pre- 
ſent there is nothing of it remains but a ſlight 
Wall of Earth defended by a little Ditch : The 


other Rivers of this Country are much more inconſi- 


derable than Suifond pira, whence undoubtedly pro- 


ceeds the eſteem which the ancient Manicheoux ſtill 


_ retain for it, | FI 
The River Ouſcuri is incomparably the fineſt, both 
for the clearneſs of its Waters and the length of its 
Courſe ; it falls into the Saghalien of which we ſpoke 
before, and belongs to the Tartars called by the Chi- 


dom, 


H 3 ; | neſe, 


* Koue in Chineſe, and Kouron in Mancheou, ſignifies King · 
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xe, Tu yi ts ſe, who inhabir Villages along the 
Banks, it is increaſed by a great many little Brooks, 
and alſo by ſome large Rivers, which we have taken 


- P 


care not to omit : It muſt needs be extraordinary full 


of Fiſh, fince it ſupplies its Inhabitants both with 
Food and Raiment : The Tartars are very skilful in 
dreſſing the Skins, which they ſtain with three or four 
Colours; they alſo cut them out very neatly, and few 
them in ſuch a delicate manner that at firſt you'd 
imagine them ſew*d with Silk, nor can you tell the 
contrary till, ripping open a Stitch or two, you perceive 
it to be an exceeding fine Shred cut from one of the 
finer Skins. 5 | 
The Faſhion of their Dreſs is the ſame with that of 
the Mantcheoyx, which at preſent is follow'd by the 
Chineſe e = th the only remarkable difference is, 


that at the bottom of their long Garments they have 
commonly a green or red Border on a white or grey | 


Ground; the Women alſo wear pieces of Copper or 
ittle Bells at the bottom of their long Mantles be- 
ind, which give notice of their Approach; their 

Hair, which parts into ſeveral Treſſes and falls upon 

their Shoulders, is loaded with little bits of Looking- 

glaſs, Rings, and other Baubles, which they look up- 
bn as ſo many Jewels. : 

Their manner of Life is equally ſurpriſing ; all the 
Summer they ſpend in Fiſhing ; one part of their Fiſh 
they appoint for Oil for their Lamps, another for 
their daily Food, and the third (which they dry in the 
Sun without ſalting, for they have no Salt) ſupplies 
them with Proviſion in Winter, and both Men and 
— cat of it when the Rivers are froze; we obſery'd 
nowever a great. deal of Strength and Vigour in moſt 
of theſe poor People, but the Fleth of their Animals, 
Which are very ſcarce in this Country, is of an into- 
era 


erable taſte, which tho! we were appriz d of before, 


yet we could hardly believe it; we procured a Pig 


which is what they cſteem the moſt, and had it dreſsd 


mn 
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in the uſual manner, but were obliged to ſend it aw; 
the moment we had taſted it; the very Servants, * 
famiſh'd as they were for want of Meat, having liv'd 
ſo long upon Fiſh could not endure the ill reliſh : 


The Dogs in this Country draw their Sledges when 


the Rivers are froze, and are very much eſteemed. 
In our return we met the Lady of Ouſouri coming 
from Peking, where her Husband, who was the Chi 
of this Nation, and had enjoy*d the Honour and Pre- 
rogative of a Body-Guard, was lately dead ; ſhe told 
us that ſhe had a hundred Dogs for her Sledge; one 
that is trained to lead the way goes before, whom 


- 


thoſe that are harneſs'd follow without turning till 


they come to a certain diſtance, when they 82 and 


are relieved by others taken out of the ſpare Pack; 


the aſſur d us that ſhe had often run without ſtopping 


a hundred Chineſe Lys, or ten of our great Leagues. 
Inſtead of bringing us Tea, which is the Cuſtom 


amongſt the Chineſe and other Tartars, her Attendants 
brought us little bits of Sturgeon upon a neat Roalt- 


ing-Plate : This Lady, who underſtood Chineſe, bad | 


quite a different Air and Manner from theſe 7% pi ia 


e, who in general are of a peaceable Diſpoſition, but 
1 is without any tincture of 


heavy and unpoliſh'd, ar | 
Learning, or the leaſt publick religious Worſhip 3 
not even the Chineſe Idols have deigned to come 
among them, which is undoubtediy becauſe the 


Bofizes can't away with fuch a poor wretched Coun- 
try, where they ſow neither Rice nor Wheat, but on- 


ly a little Tobacco within the Precincts of their par- 
ticular Villages; all the reſt of the Country is cover- 
ed with a thick and almoſt impenetrable Wood, whence 
they are infeſted with Clouds of Gnats, and fuch like 
2 which they are obliged to drive away with 

We have in Europe almoſt all the Kinds of Fiſh 
that they take in theſe Rivers, but we have not that 
quantity of Sturgeons, 1 is the principal Fifhery 

4 
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of this Nation ; if you'll believe them the Sturgeon is 
the King of Fiſh, and has no Equal, and they eat 
certain parts of it raw, pretending by that means to 
partake of all the Virtues they attribute to it: Next to 
the Sturgeon they eſteem a Fiſh which we have not, 


I O 4. 


but is certainly one of the fineſt that can be cat ; it is the 
about the length, and almoſt the ſame ſhape as a lit- Ribl 
tle Tunny, but of a much finer colour; the Fleſh of gen 
it is intirely red, which diſtinguiſhes it from the Que 
others; it is very ſcarce, and was only ſeen by us once of t 
or twice, Theſe 7% pi ta ſe commonly dart the large ratic 
Fiſh, and take the others with Nets; their Veſſels are amc 
but ſmall, and their Boats made only of the Bark of cou 
Trees, but ſo well join'd together that the Water can't cou 
penetrate : Their Language ſeems to be a mixture of of 
that of the Mantcheoux, who are their Neighbours on tior 
the Weſt and South, and that of the Ke tcheng ta ſe He 
who border upon them on the North and Eaſt ; for the 1 
Chiefs of the Villages, who doubtleſs were never far not 
from their own Diſtricts, underſtood in general both bal 
the one and the other, „ the 
We can't call theſe Chiefs by the Title of Manda- tch 
rins, becauſe they have neither their Power nor Ap- tel 
pearance; and beſides they are of ſo little conſidera- th 
tion, that it would be giving a falſe Idea to any one 
who has ſeen the Train of the leaſt Mandarin of Chi- th 
na; neither have we ever heard any Tartars or Chi- ar 
neſe give this Country the Title of Kingdom, with W 
which ſome of our Writers have honoured it. K 
The ſame mult be ſaid of the Country of the Ke ut 
tcheng ta ſe, notwithſtanding it extends along the Ri- 0 
ver Sag balien oula, from Tondon of which we ſpoke f 
before, to the Ocean; for in all this ſpace of near a h 
hundred and fifty Leagues you meet with nothing but n 
poor Villages, which in general are ſeated on one ſide f 
or the other of this great River. \ 


Their Language 1s different from that of the Man- 
tcheoux, who call it Fiatta; this Fiatta Tongue is alſo 
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apparently that of the Tartars who inhabit from the .- 
Fall of Saghalien oula to the fifty-fifth Parallel, which c 
in this part is the Northern Boundary of the Em- : 
peror's Dominions in Eaſtern Tartary: They don't 
ſhave their Heads according to the preſent Cuſtom of 
the Empire, but wear their Hair ty'd with a fort of 
Ribbon, or in a Bag behind: They ſeemed more in- 
genious than the 2% pi ta ſe, anſwered readily to the 
Queſtions we asked them concerning the Geography 
of their Country, and were very attentive to our Ope- 
rations : When we told them we would willingly ſtay 

among them to teach them the true Doctrine, which 
could alone make them happy, they reply'd, they 
could not hope for ſuch a Favour; but that if any one 
of us would come to inſtruct them all their Na- 
tion would look upon him as a Perſon ſent from 
Heaven, ebe be 

They were the firſt that inform'd us, of what we did 

not know before, that oppoſite to the Mouth of Sag- 
balien oula was a great Iſland inhabited by People like 
themſelves ; the Emperor afterwards ſent ſome Man- 
tcheoux thither, who paſſed over in Barks of theſe Kz — 
tcheng ta ſe, who live by the Sea- ſide, and trade with | " 
the Inhabitants of the Weſtern Parts of the Iſland. 7 

Had theſe Gentlemen been as careful in meaſuring. | 
the South Part as they were in traverſing the Eaſt, 9 
and had return'd by the North to the Place from | 
whence they ſet out, we ſhould have had a compleat 
Knowledge of this Iſland ; but they neither brought 
us the Meaſure of the South-Coaſt, nor the Names 
of the Villages there; wherefore we could only de- 
ſcribe that Part from the Reports of ſome of the In- 
habitants, and by what they told us that there was. 
no main Land extended along the Coaſt beyond the 
fifty-firſt Degree, which could not be true if the Iſland 
was longer FO | 

It is variouſly named by the Inhabitants of the Con- 
tinent, according to the different Villages which they 

T 6 wa frequent z 
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for beſides what we have alre 


the 27 
r upon them, and who in the time of their hunt- 
ig Sables range all the Countries Eaſt and Weſt to 
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frequent; but the Name by which it is generally di. 
ſtinguiſhed is Saghalien anga bata, The Iſland of the 
Mouth of the Black River; the Name Huye, advanced 
by ſome at Peking, is entirely unknown both to the 
Tartars on the Continent and the Inhabitants of the 
Hand: The Mantcheoux who were ſent thither learn- 
ed only the Names of the Villages through which they 

ed, for the want of Neceſſaries obliged them to 
n much ſooner than they could have wiſh'd; 
they told us that theſe Iflanders fed no Horſes, nor 
any other Beaſts of burthen, but that in ſeveral Parts 
they had ſeen a fort of tame Stags which drew their 
Sledges, and which, according to their Deſcription, 
were like thoſe uſed in Norway: They heard nothing 


of the Land of Jeffo, and indeed it muſt lie five 


er ſix Degrees lower towards the South, according to 
our Maps and the Portugucſe Maps of Japan, from 
whence that Iſland can't be very diſtant, apparently 
not exceeding the forty-fifth Degree of Latitude ; but 
a we leave to be more exactly determined by 
8. 5 
However this is certain that nothing is more fa- 
bulous than this Land of Jeſſo, according to the Pe- 
ſcription of the Chineſe Geographers, who make it of 
a vaſt extent, and part of Eaſtern Tartary inhabited 
by a warlike Nation formidable to the Fapaneſe ; 
ady obſerved of the Sea- 
coafts, ſeveral Points of which we fixed in determin- 
ing the Falls of the Rivers, how ts it poſſible that 
| ta /e, and the Ke tchen ta ſe Manicbeoux, who 


the fifty-fifth Parallel? how is it poſſible, 1 ſay, that 
they ſhould know nothing of theſe terrible Neigh- 
bours, who have Bodies covered with Hair, Whis- 
kers that hang down to their Breaſts, and their Swords 
tied by the Point behind their Heads? befides, ac- 


cording to theſe Geographers, their Country ought ry 


leaſt to begin about the forty- fiſth Degree, which is 
in the Nei hood of Hontchun, where we found 
none but a few Noel ka ta t/e, who, as Tobſerv'd be- 
fore, are at preſent united with the Adanichroux both 
in Language and Manners. g 4 
Wherefore, without examining whether the Chineſe 
Authors by Ze tze underſtand the Country which we 
call Jeſſo, it is ſufficient to obſerve that whatever they 
report of this part of the Continent and its Inhabi- 
tants is intirely fabulous, and that it is much fafer to 
rely on the Accounts we receive from Fapan, whence 
this Iſland of 1 can be no great diſtance, being the 
Place which ſeveral Zapaneſe Chriftians made their 
Retreat to, aſſiſted by the illuſtrious Father Ferom of 
Auges, who in the Year 1623 was put to death at 
Zendo at the Head of a Troop of fifty Martyrs : It is 
certain that beyond the Sagbalien oula, inhabited by the 
Ke tcheng ta ſe, there is nothing but a few Villages of 
that Nation, the reſt of the Country being a wild De- 
fart, and frequented by none but the Hunters of Sa- 
bles; it is croſsd by a Chain of Mountains very fa- 
mous in theſe parts, and called Hinkan olin: Here are 
alſo ſeveral fine Rivers; the Toubourou pira falls into 
the Eaſtern Ocean, and runs from another Chain of 
Mountains placed in the fifty-fifth Degree, which 
marks the Point of the Diviſion of the Waters ; thus 
Oudi pira runs Northward towards the Sea, and be- 
longs to the Moſcovites, while Silimphi pira runs South 
into the Country of our Tartars. | 
Thoſe called Han hala are real Mantcheoux ; the 
Word Han ſignifies tbree, and Hala is the Sirname or 
common Appellation of a Family, which gives you 
to underſtand that they are compoſed of three Fami- 
lies, who united together after the Conqueſt of the 
reſt of their Nation, from which they lay remote, be- 
ing mixed with the 7% pi ta ie ; the Emperor has 
given them Lands near Ningouta, along the Houiba 
fire and the Sangari ou, on the Banks of which moſt 
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ry ſtrong by its Situation, being acceſſible only by a 


Palace, the like of which is obſervable no where elſe, 


| \ 
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of their Villages are ſeated ; their Wives, Children, 
and Servants are dreſſed in general like the 2% pi i 
ſe ; but they differ from them in this, that they feed 
Horſes and Oxen, and have commonly a plentiful 
Harveſt : Alſo in theſe parts are the Remains of ſeve. 
ral Cities; Fenegue hotun was built on the Hout ha 


pira, about five or ſix Leagues from Ningouta, but 
at preſent is only a little Hamlet; Odoli hotun was ve- 


narrow Slang of Earth which riſes like a Cauſeway in 
the middle of the Water; here are alſo to be ſeen 
great Stair-caſes of Stone, with other Remains of a 


not even at Ningouta. | 
Wherefore it is highly probable that all the Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, found in Eaſtern Tartary, were 
the Work not of the preſent Mantcheoux, but of the 
Mantcheoux of the twelfth Century, who under the 
Name of Kin tchas made themſelves Maſters of the 
North of China, and built in ſeveral Parts of their 
Country theſe Towns and Palaces, which were after. 
wards deſtroyed by the Mongous or Mongols in con- 
federacy with the Chineſe, when all that eſcap'd were 
obliged to fly into the Weſtern parts of their ancient 
Country, at preſent inhabited by the Solon ta ie Tar- 
tars, who profeſs themſelves originally Mantcheoux. 


Agrecable to this Remark we may alſo conclude ke 
that Poulai oula notun was built by them, nothing of 1250 
which is now to be ſeen but a Pyramid indifferent- 1 
ly high, with the Ruins of the Walls, without which _ 
are ſome Houſes inhabited by the Mantcheoux ; it is 80 
about eight or nine Leagues from Kirin oula hotun, = 
and ſeated on the Songari, which in that part is called tl 

Pou tat oula, whence it takes its Name; this may be bs 
reckon'd the fourth, or rather the laſt City, for there h 
are but four in all the Government of Kirin oula, of u 


Wich this is the leaſt, as not having an equal Juriſ- 
diction with the reſt; but in other reſpects it is much 


more 
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more agreeable, being ſituated in a fertile Plain, and 
N better inhabited. 5 © FUE | 

5 . . ; . | | 
There is nothing more celebrated in the Mantebeou 


8 Hiſtory than this River Songari oula, and the Moun- 

ful tain whence it ſprings, called by the Tartars, Chanyen 

e. alin, and by the Chineſe, Tchang pe chan, that is to 

by ſay The Mountain always white ; from this they de- 

ut rive their Origin, which they mix with a great many | 
e. fabulous Circumſtances; for it has always been the x 
1 Ambition of great Nations to find ſomething wonder- 

in ful in their beginning, and to trace themſelves from 


more than mortal Anceſtors: It is certain however that 

the Mantcheoux have no River in all their Territories 

comparable to the Songari oula, which is large and 

navigable in every part, abounding in Fiſh, and no 

b where dangerous, being but moderately rapid even at 

6 its Confluence with the Saghalien oula, as we obſerved 

8 on the Place. 

, The Mountain from which it derives its Source is 2 

. likewiſe the moſt famous in all Eaſtern Tartary; it 

N lifts itſelf much higher than the reſt, and may be ſeen 
at a vaſt diſtance; one part of it is covered with 

| Wood, but the other is naked, and conſiſts only in a 

| ſoft Gravel which looks always white; wherefore it is 

not the Snow that whitens it, as the Chine/e imagine, 

for there is never any, at leaſt not in Summer; on 

the top are five Rocks which riſe, like ſo many bro- 

ken Pyramids, exceeding high, and are always wet 

with the perpetual Fogs and Vapours that condenſe” 

round them; in the middle they incloſe a deep Lake, 

whence iſſues the fine Fountain that forms the Son- 

gari; the Mantcheoux, to make this Mountain ſtill 

more wonderful, have a common Saying, That it is 

the Mother of three great Rivers, Fou meh oula, which 

we have already deſcribed, with Zalou oula, and Ci- 

hou oula, which having coaſted the Borders of Corea . 

unite, and fall into the Sea of that Kingdom. HR” 


But 
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But neither is this exactly true, as may be ſeen 
in the Map, nor can the Origin ef all theſe Rivers be 
attributed to Tchang pe chan, unleſs: you alſo include 

the neighbouring Mountains that ſeparate the King. 
dom of Corea from the ancient Country of the Man. 


| tcheoux, which at preſent makes part of the Govern- 
| ment of Kirin cula. 


THE third. Government is that of Tritcicar, 2 
new City built by the Emperor to defend his Fron- 
tiers againſt the 1 it is ſituated near the Non- 
ni oula, a conſiderable River that falls into the Son. 
gari, and is inhabited by Mantcheoux, Solons, and in 

particular by the ancient Inhabitants of the Country of 
7 fitcicar, called Tagouri. 

This Nation, which i is not over-populous, ſubmit- 
ted to the Maztcheoux in the time of the Emperor's 
Father, whole Protection they implored againſt the 
Meſcovites, who. paſſing in armed Veſſels. out of the 
Saghalien oula into the Songari cula ſcoured all the 
—— which communicate with the one or the other, 
and made themſelves terrible to all the 7. n 
Nations bordering upon them. 

Theſe Tagouri are very large and robuſt, and —5 | 
always been accuſtomed to ſow. Corn, and to build, 
notwithſtanding they have ever been ſurrounded with 
Tartars, who — to apply d themſelves to one or the 
other: The City of Tyitcicar is incloſed with a Pali- 
fade of large Stakes of a moderate height, but cloſe 
drove, and well terras'd within; the Garriſon chiefſy 
conſiſts of Tartars, but the Merchants, Artificers, 
and working People are moſtly Chineſe, either drawn 
thither by Traffick, or exil'd by the Law; the 
Houſes of both Nations are without the wooden Wall, 
which contains little beſide the Tribunals and the Pa- 
lace of the. Tartarian General ; they are built of Earth, 
ranged 
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n 
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ithin a ſecond Wall made of Earth. | 

On the General of - Titcicar. depend the new Cities 
Merguen, Hotun, and Saghalien oula botun; Merguen 
is upwards of forty Leagues from Tyitcicar, much 
thinner of Inhabitants, and encloſed only with one 
Wall; the Territories of both theſe are but indiffe- © 
rent for goodneſs, being of a ſandy Soil; but that 
of Saghalien oula hotun is plentiful even in Wheat, and 
is a Plain along this fine River, where they have 
built ſeveral Villages; the. City itſelf, which ſtands 
on the South ſide, is built like Fyizcicar, is equally 


- 


full of Inhabitants, and abounds much more with 
Corn. ag Ps 

About thirteen Chizeſe Lys higher, on the North 
fide, are the Remains of an ancient City, called Aykom, 
built by the firſt Emperors of the laſt Family of Tat 
ming; for, by a ſurpriſing turn of Fortune, the We-. 
ſtern Tartars or Mongoux ta tſe were not only outed 
by the Chineſe, whoſe Maſters. they had been fo 
many Years, but alſo attacked with ſuch Vigour in 
their own Country, that after a Retreat to the remo- 
teſt parts of it they were obliged in their turns to 
draw Lines and raiſe Fortifications, ſome of the Ruing 
of which we have ſeen; neither even then could they 
defend themſelves long againſt the Fury of their Ene- 
mies who were bent upon their Deſtruction, but 
were forced to paſs the Saghakien oula, at what time 
the City of yaa. was built to confine them there un- 
der Tung lo. ps 

It ſeems to have ſubſiſted a conſiderable time, ſince, 


ranged into pretty large Streets, and are all incloſed 


it was not till twenty Years after that the Tartars, re- 


entering their ancient Country, endeavoured to re- 
venge themſelyes of the Chineſe by ſudden Incurſions 
into the Northern Provinces ; if they were afterwards, 


defeated, or rather overwhelmed by the vaſt Army 


of the Emperor Suez ti, yet they ſtill kept poſſeſſion 
of thejr Country, the Chineſe Generals either not. 
blk br | knowing 
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| knowing how, or being unwilling to take the Ad. 
vantage of ſo great a Victory, to oblige them to re- 


aſs the Saghalien oula, and rebuild Aykom. This 
Name is equally known to Chineſe and Tartars, and 
ſeveral at Peking likewiſe give the. ſame to the new 
City, tho? built in a different Place ; but the proper 
Name of that is Saghalien oula hotun, The City of the 


black River, for ſo it is ſtyl'd in all publick Acts, as 


alſo in the Orders diſpatch'd to the Governors of theſe 
Parts. | 

On this City depends whatever the Mantcheoux poſ- 
ſeſs along this River, which 1s nothing but a few 


Villages, and a vaſt Deſart full of Wood, which 


makes it an excellent Country for hunting Sables. The 
Mu ſcœvites of Niptchou would have made themſelves 


Maſters of it by Degrees had they continu'd in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the City of Zaſca, which they built a few 


Days Journey from ancient Aykom ; but this was de- 


moliſh'd by the Treaty of Peace in 1689, to take a- 
way all occaſion of Quarrel from the Tariarian Hun- 


ters of this Country. They keep a very good Guard 


here, have Centries on the Frontiers, and a great 
Number of arm'd Veſſels on the Saghalien oula. T 


Oyſters they can find leap with them to Shore. 
They told us they found none in the River itſelf; 
but this, -as their Mandarins inform'd us, was be- 
cauſe they durſt not plunge into ſo deep a Water; 
they alſo fiſh for them in ſeveral other little Rivers 
that fall into Nonni oula and Songari, ſuch as Arom, 
and Nemer, which run by the Road from Tjitcicar to 
Merguen ; but in all thoſe which lie Weſt of Saghalien 
oula hotun, towards the Borders of the Maſcowites, they 
aſſured us they never found any. Thus the 9 
ave 


* 


his 
River is encreaſed by ſeveral others, ſuch as Song pira, 
Corfin pira, c. which are conſiderable for Pearl- fiſh- 
ing: They have not many Faſhions of fiſhing, for 
as the Water in theſe Rivers is. but ſhallow they 
throw themſelves in without fear, and taking the firſt 
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have their Limits, and are not laviſh'd into every © © 
Water: They are highly valued by the Tartars, but 
would probably appear of little worth to thoſe Who 
are Judges of them amongſt us, by reaſon of their 
Defect in Shape and Colour; nevertheleſs the Empe- 
ror has ſeveral Strings of them, a hundred or more 
on a String, very large, and exact alike, but then 
theſe are choſe out ot thouſands, for all that have 
been fiſn'd for ſo many Years belong wholly to him. 

The Skins of the Sables caught in this Country 
x are alſo greatly eſteem'd by the Tartars, and in parti- 

b cular for their Wear and Service; but what pains do 
, they coſt the Solons ta t/e who hunt them? Theſe are 
e 
$ 
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d 
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originally Eaſtern Tartars, and affirm themſelves to be 
deſcended from thoſe that eſcap*d the general Deſtruc- 
tion of their Nation in 1204, as we have already ob- «© + 
ſery'd: They are more ' robuſt, skilful, and brave, 
than the Inhabitants of theſe Parts; and their Women 
alſo mount on Horſeback, draw the Bow, and hunt 
: Stags, and other Creatures of Game. e 
N A great number of theſe Tartars inhabit at pre- 
| ſent at Niergui, a pretty large Town not far from 
Tritcicar and Merghen; we ſaw, them ſet out from 
hence on the firſt of OFober to hunt Sables; they - 7 
were cloath*d in ſhort ſtrait Jackets made of Wolt- 
Skins, with a Cap of the fame, and their Bows croſs 
their Shoulders: They alſo took ſome Horſes loaded 
with Sacks of Millet, and their long Mantles of Fox 
or Tiger-Skins, in which they wrap themſelves a- 
gainſt the Cold, and eſpecially in the Night; their 
Dogs are train'd to the Exerciſe, climb well, and are 
acquainted with the Wiles of the Sables. | 

Neither the ſeverity of a Winter, which freezes the, 
greateſt Rivers, nor the dread of the T'ygers with _ ; 
which they are often oblig d to combat, nor the Death 7 
of their Companions can deter them from returning e- 
very Year to this painful and dangerous Exerciſe, which 
undoubtedly they would never do, if their whole 
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-Riches did not conſiſt in it. The fineſt Skins are for 


the Emperor, who pays a fix'd Price for a certain 
Number ; the others are very dear, even in the Coun- 


try it ſelf, and alſo very ſcarce, being immediately 


bought up by the Mandarins of thoſe parts, or the 
Merchants of Tyitcicar, : 

This Government to the Weſt, and on the fide of 
Moſcovite Tartary, is bounded by two Rivers of a mo- 
derate largeneſs; one of them takes its riſe a little on 
this ſide the fiftieth Degree South, and diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Saghalien oula, at almoſt the fourth De- 
gree of Eaſtern Longitude, reckoning from the Me- 
ridian of Peking: It is called Ergone, and is remark- 


able for nothing but being the Boundary of the Em- 


pire: On the other ſide the River, a litle North-Weſt 
of the Fall of Ergone, the ſmall River Aigue Kerbetchi 
deſcends from the North, but its courſe is ſtill more 
inconſiderable. 


From hence they reckon it fifty Leagues to Niptchou 


the firſt City of the Moſcovites, almoſt under the fame 


Meridian as Peking : It ſtands likewiſe on the North- 


ſide the Sagbalien oula, and takes its Name from the Ri- 


ver of Nipthou, which in this part falls into that River: 
It is built, by relation, almoſt in the ſame manner as 


Trfitcicar; the Garriſon is chiefly compos'd of Sibe- 


rians and Tartars, but commanded by Moſcavite Of- 
ficers : Its Latitude, as took in the Year 1689 by the 
Fathers Thomas and Gerbillon, was fifty-one Degrees, 
forty-five Minutes, which alſo agrees very well with 
our Obſervations taken at Sagbalien oula hotun, as alſo 


about thirty-one Leagues from this City, in aſcending 


the River to the Station of the Tartar Guards, called 
Oulouſſou moudan. | 

All the Lands of the Moſcovites beyond Nipthou, 
as alſo all Saghalien oula towards its Source, were 
plac'd on the Map according to the Accounts given 
us by ſome Mengous who inhabit near the Borders, as 
alſo by ſome other Tartars, who were very glad to 
have a general Idea of the Situation of their Country 


m 8 
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in reſpect to that without the Empire; wherefore w 
muſt wait for a more exact and certain Knowledge of 
| theſe vaſt Countries, till the Moſcovites ſhall have 
given us ſome Maps drawn by Mathematicians ſent 
on purpoſe to ſettle the Geography, for thoſe which | 
have hitherto appear'd were only regulated by Jour- 
nals, or uncertain Computations or Accounts, as is 


evident from the Confuſion and Miſtakes with which 
' WU they abound. = 


Of the Country of the Mongols or Mongous. 


| WE now come to the other Part of Eaſtern Tar- _ 
| tary, which, as I have already remark'd, is 
govern'd immediately by its own Princes who are de- 
pendent on the Emperor. This all belongs to the 
Mongols or Mongou Tartars, calPd by the Chineſe, Tſao 
ta tſe, and is no lefs extenſive than that which depends 
on the Mantcheou Governours, being in breadth from, 
Eaſt to Weſt above three hundred Leagues, and a- 
bout two hundred in length from North to South, 
tho* not every where equal. | teh 
But how many different Nations are comprehended 
under this general Name of the Mongous? They ex- 
tend even to the Caſpian Sea, dwell in Tents, and 
live on their Flocks, which they remove from Paſture 
to Paſture ; their chief Excellence they place in Riding, 
Hunting and drawing the Bow : They have alſo their 
ſet Bounds, for tho' they may wander where they pleaſe 
within their own Limits, yet to paſs farther is ac- 
counted an act of Hoſtility : Their Lands in general 
are bad for Tillage, and by what we could obſerve 
thoſe of Cortchin, Ohan, and Naymann, which we 
paſſed thro? twice in our return from Petoune and 
Teitcicar are the worſt; Cortchin conſiſts of nothing 
but a parcel of barren * inſtead of Wood wu 
2 urn 
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burn the Dung of Horſes and Cows, which they dry 
for that purpoſe, and for want of Fountains are oblig d 
to fink Pits. | 

- Naymain, calPd in ſome of our Maps the King- 
dom of the Napmans, and Oban, are two Countries 
leſs than Cortchin, but of a better Soil, being inter- 
ſperſed with little Hills which furniſh Wood for Fuel, 
and alſo Coverts for abundance of Game, eſpecially an 


ineredible Number of Quails, which flew tame be- 


tween our Horſes Feet. 
Theſe three Countries, and that of Tourmede, or 
Teurbedè, which joins them on the Eaſt, are much 
alike, that is to ſay of a dry, ſandy, nitrous Soil, 
and extream cold, notwithſtanding they maintain a 
great Number of Tartarian Princes. The Houſe of 
Cortchin only, at the time of our paſſing there, had 
eight or nine of theſe Princes, and thoſe diſtinguiſh'd 
by their ſeveral Titles, like our Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
Counts, Sc. The truth is they have no fix'd num- 
ber, but depend entirely on the Will of the Emperor, 
whom they acknowledge as their great“ Han, and 
who either raiſes or degrades them, according to the 
Information he receives of their good or ill Conduct. 
When they have neither Title nor military Com- 
mand they are called Tai gui, or, as the Chineſe pro- 
nounce, Tai ki, nevertheleſs they are reſpected as Ma- 
ſters by the inferior Tartars, who indeed are no bet- 
ter than Slaves to the reſpective Heads of their Houſes. 
The Country of Cartching is far the beſt Soil, for 


as its preſent Princes are originaly Chineſe, and only al- 


ly*d to the former Family, they have encourag'd a 
ou number of their Countrymen to ſettle here, who 

ave built ſeveral Towns, and improv'd the Lands 
roundabout, whence they reap both Food for them- 
ſelves, and for Traffick with the other Tartars, to 
whom they ſell a part of their Harveſt. 


„ 


* We write Kan, but all the Tartars pronounce Han; or rather 


in the Medium between the two Letters K and H. | 
| | Here 
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Here are alſo ſeveral Mines, in particular ſome of 
an excellent Tin, with large Foreſts of fine Timber, 
a great quantity of which is made uſe of for their 
Buildings at Peking. The Father of, the Great Grand- 
father of the preſent Family got very rich by this 


Traffick, and having by his Wealth procur'd great 


Advantages to the old Prince of Cariching, he ſo far 


won his Friendſhip. as to obtain his only Daughter in 


Marriage, and ſo became Heir to all his Poſſeſſions. 
Being thus advanc'd to the rank of a Tartarian Prince 
he began to 1mitate their Manners, and winning by 
degrees —_ the reſt of his Subjects ſoon ſaw himſelf 
Maſter of whatever had been poſſeſſed by his Father- 
in-law. | SER 55 

To preſerve himſelf in this he enter'd into a League 
with the Manicheoux, who were then attempting the 
Conqueſt of China, and as he made no queſtion of 


| their Succeſs from the Confuſions which he knew reign'd 


in that Empire, thro? the Inſurrection of two famous 
Rebels, he aided them with Men and Mony: For 

this Service he was recompens'd with the peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of all Cartching, an Alliance with the new 
Imperial Family Ting tchao, and the Dignity of Ting 


vang, which is the higheſt Honour an Emperor of 


China can beſtow on any Prince of his Dependance, 
and which is uſually tranſlated a Regulo of the firſt 
Order. . 4 ir rn ph 
Cartching from North to South 1s not above forty- 
two of our Leagues, but of a much larger extent from 
Eaſt to Weſt : In this Country are the Places where 
the Emperor frequently hunts, and not far from them 
the fine Houſes of Pleaſure where that great Prince 
uſually ſpends his Summer; for the Heats are much 
more tolerable in this Quarter than at Peking, tho? 
the diſtance between that and Geho; the fineſt of theſe 
Places, is not above forty Leagues if you paſs thro' 
Kou pe keou, one of the Gates of the Great Wall, which 
is almoſt in the Mid-way : Beyond this Gate, on the 
SES North- 
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of Xun vang, or Regulo of the ſecond Order: The 


that it is the Source of ſeveral other Rivers, 
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Northſide the Chaces, lie the Territories of the Prince 
of Onbiot and Parin, who have been many Years al. 
ly'd to the Imperial Family: The Country of Parin 
is the largeſt, but in other reſpects much like that oſ 
Onbiot, the Soil of which is but indifferent: Here 
are alſo no Houſes, except a few built near the Palace 
of the Princeſs, Daughter to the Emperor, for the Re- 
ception of her Retinue : We were generouſly enter. 
tain*d there, for it is certain, even amongſt the Tartars, 
that their Princes have ſomething in their Air and 
Manners which diſtinguiſhes them from their Subjects. 
Theſe laſt are not treated with ſeverity, either here 
or elſew nere, but have ſuch an eaſy and ready acceſs 
upon all occaſions, that if they did not ſtile them- 
ſelves Slaves in ſpeaking to their Lords you would 
never imagine them to be ſo; yet this Familiarity a. 
bates nothing of their Reſpect, for they are perſwaded 
from their Infancy that they are only born to obey, 

as the others are to command. There were alſo ſe⸗ 
veral Princes in Parin and Onbiot; the Emperor's 
Son-in-law had the Title of Zing vang, or Regulo of 
the firſt Order, and one of the Princes of Onbiot that 


Mother of this laſt had built a ſmall Palace near a 
little River called Sirgba or Sibe, but the Prince him- 
ſelf uſually encamp*d on the Banks of it, ſometimes tl 
in one place, and ſometimes in another. 

But of all the Mongou or Mongol Nations, which 


at preſent acknowledge the Emperor, the moſt 


ſeſs above two hundred Leagues of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Country, and the Banks of the fineſt Rivers in all 
this Tartary: That of Kalka fira, whence they take 


! 

c 

pulous and celebrated is that of the Kalkas, who poſ- t 
{ 

| 


their Name, is at preſent one of the leaſt frequented ; 


they tell you it iſſues out of a famous Mountain 


calPd Syelki or Siolki, eighty-four Leagues from Pa- 
rin, and ſixty-four from 7yitcicar : They alſo —— 
ut we 


could 


2 e 


could obſerve nothing remarkable in it, either for 
length of Courſe or largeneſs of Stream. 8 2 O91 
The Kalka pira paſſes thro* a great Lake called 


Pouir, and runs directly North into another Lake N 


ſill larger, nam'd Coulon nor, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter: But we muſt not omit taking notice that 
after it has paſſed thro* Pouir it changes its Name, 
and is called Ourſon, leſt you ſhould imagine it two 
Rivers inſtead of one; a common Miſtake even at 


Peking itſelf, where the Tartars, who have not been 


upon the ſpot, talk with little Exactneſs of this Part, 
apparently occaſion'd by theſe Changes in the Names, 
The Rivers Kerlon, Toula, Touy and Selingue, tho? of 
a leſs celebrated Origin among theſe People, yet are 
better inhabited along their Banks, and waſh larger 
and more fertile Countries: Their Waters are alſo ' 
clearer and more healthful, and abound with-plenty of 
good Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts. | TH 
The Kerlon takes its Courſe from Weſt to Eaſt, and 
runs into the great Lake Coulon nor, whoſe Waters 
diſcharge themſelves into the River Saghahen oula, by 
the Canal of a new River, which leaving the Name 
Kerlon neither takes that of Kalka nor Ourſon, of 
whoſe Waters it's compos'd, but that of Ergonò, and 
this, as I have already obſerv'd, is the Boundary on 
this Side to the Empire of the Mantcheouy. 

But as the Situation and Extent of the Lake Coulon 
nor, as alſo the Courſes of theſe Rivers with their 
different Names, according to the Countries they paſs 
thro, are deſcrib'd in the Map without any regard 


to the Chineſe Geographers, we ſhall forbear any far- 


ther Deſcription, which perhaps would only perplex 


what is plain there. 


The Kerlon is not deep, but almoſt every where 
fordable on a ſandy Bottom, 1s of a good Water, 


and of aboiit ſixty common foot in breadth ; its Mea- 


dows on each ſide are the richeſt Paſtures in Tartary, 
alſo on its North Bank are the Remains of a Jarge 
14 | ey, 
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City, which we took care not to omit in the Em. 
peror's Map, where we diftinguiſh*'d theſe ſort of 
Towns by little Squares uncolour'd. 

Theſe Towns are of no great Antiquity, for it is in 

4 manner evident that they were all built in the Ter- 
ritories of the Mongols, by the Mongus Succeſſors of 
the famous Coblai han, or Cobeli, as the Eaſtern Tar. 
tars pronounce it, or Co pi li, as he is call'd by the 
Chineſe, who have no Þ but uſe a P in the ſtead, 

His Predeceſſor, nam*d Mango han, or Mangecu, 
mention'd in the Relation of the Cordelier Rubreguis 
to S. Louis in the Year 1253, was only Maſter of 


the North part of China, and reſided almoſt always 


without the Great Wallin a place call'd Kara coran, 
as the Cordelicr reports. But Coblai carry'd his Con- 
queſts Southwards in the Year 1260, and after various 
Wars, for the Space of ninetecn Years, remain'd Ma; 
ſter of all China; wheretore in the Chineſe Annals he 
is reckon'd the Anceſtor and firſt Emperor of the 
Imperial Family of the Mongous, known by the Name 
of Ten tchao in the Year 1279, 


Therefore it is probable that theſe Towns were not 


built till after the beginning of the Reign of Coblai, 


that is not till after the Year 1260, according to the 


Chineſe Computation, which in that agrees with ours, 

Rubrequis alſo ſpeaks of Kara coran as a Village, and 

beſides we know the Genius of that Nation, which 

_ the uſe of Tents to the convenience of any 
ouſe whatſoever. 


But when they grew reconcil'd to the Chineſe Cu- 


ſtoms, and had been civiliz'd under the Government 
of ſuch an accompliſh'd Prince as the Chineſe repre- 


ſent Coblai, we may doubtleſs ſuppoſe that, unwilling 


to appear interior to the Nation they had conquer'd, 
they begun to build a number of Cities in Tartary, 
the Ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen in twenty dif- 


ferent places, and perhaps in ſeveral others unknown 


. | 
The 


CW 


The Mongous, therefore, did then what the Mani. 
cheoux do at preſent under the happy Government of 
the Emperor Cang hi, by whoſe Encouragement they 


have built Towns in the remoteſt Parts of Tartary, 


as alſo fine Pleaſure-Houſes in the nearer Provinces, 
in particular at Gebo and Kara botun, the Name of 
which laſt is not unlike that of Kara coran, and ſig- 
nifies The Black City, but the Situation 1s intirely dif- 
ferent : Wherefore the Ara of the Foundation of theſe 
Tartarian Cities ſhould be placed towards the end of 
the thirteenth Century; and as, by a ſurpriſing Revolu- 
tion, the Chineſe were victorious in their turn towards 
the end of the ſucceeding Century, when theſe Cities 


. 
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were all deſtroy*d or abandon'd, it is no wonder if in 


ſo ſhort a Duration they could raiſe no magnificent 
Monuments to eternaliſe their Memory. 2 

The City built on the Kerlon was of a ſquare Form, 
about twenty Chineſe Lys, or two of our Leagues in 
Circumference ; the Foundations are ſtill to be ſeen, 
with ſome Pieces of the Wall, and two half-ruined 


Pyramids: The Name of it was Para hotun, that is, 


The City of the Tiger ; for they tell you it was built on 
account of the cry of a Tiger, which was taken 
for a good Omen. Not far from hence was a Place 
call'd Kara Oufſon, where there is a little Lake, and 
a very fine Fountain of Water, | ſituate in a fertile 
Plain: There are alſo Herds of wild Deer, Mules, &c. 


But whether this was Kara coran, the Court of 


Mango bau, or of his Predeceſſor * Kajou ſou, to 


whom the Dominican of Lonjumeau was ſent with 


magnificent Preſents by S. Louis in the Year 1249, 
will be difficult to determine; for on one hand it is 
not eaſy to imagine how an Emperor of all Tartary, 


— — 
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* This Kajou ſou being, according to the Chineſe Hiſtory, the Tai 
tſou, or Grandfather of the firſt Emperor of the Yuen, ſhould be the 


Grandfather of Coblai, auhom it alſo calls Che tſou, according to 
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and the North part of China, could poſſibly ſubſiſt, 
except in the Countries on this ſide Sagbalien oula; 
for all beyond is inhabitable by none but Savages, 
and therefore could never entertain the Sovereign of 
ſo many Nations, with a Court crowded not only 
with Officers, but, it you believe the Relation, with 
Ambaſſadors ſrom the remoteſt Parts, and Priſoners 
of almoſt all the Nations in the World, But then, 
on the other hand, the Rout of theſe two Embaſ. 
fies can be no way reconciPd to the Poſition of theſe 
Rivers and Mountains, which, as we obſerv'd, are 


all on this ſide the fiftieth Degree of Latitude in 
this part of Tartary. 


forty-eight Degrees, and as many Minutes, and Ka- 
ra ouſſon has ſtill a leſs Elevation, wherefore it is more 
probable to conjecture that theſe Travellers, having 
neither the Mathematicks nor Compaſs to aſſiſt them 
in ſo long a Journey Eaſtward, inſenſibly declin'd 
towards the South, inſtead as they imagin'd of be- 
ing got ſo far North as ſixty : Beſides Tartary both 
North and South as far as forty-one, where Kara bo- 
tun is ſituated, is not without Wood for Fuel, nor 
even in any of the Plains mention'd on this ſide 
fifty. Notwithſtanding this they report that, in the 
Tent or Apartment of the Emperor himſelf, the Fire 
was ſupply'd with nothing but Thorns, Roots of 
'Wormwood and the Dung of Oxen. However, tho 
Wwe cannot determine the particular Situation of this 


Court and Kara koran, the Relation is equally cre- 
dible ; for if in the Geography of our ancient Gaul? 


we meet with ſo many Difficulties, tho? aſſiſted by 
fo many Books and Monuments of Antiquity, we 
may expect much greater in Countries like theſe, and 
eſpecially in Tartary, which, being altogether open 
and defenceleſs, is ever a Prey to the ſtrongeſt, 
On the Road from Tchang kia. keou, towards the 


Kerlon, you meet with a remarkable Inſcription, and 


perhaps 


The Latitude of the Kerlon, for example, is but 
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perhaps the only one in the Mongous Country; it is 
about a League diſtant from a place call'd Halayſtai, 
where there 1s a little Lake : There are ſeveral Pil- 
lars of white Marble fix'd in the Ground, and en 
the higheſt ſome Chineſe Characters, importing that 
under the Reign of Yong lo the Chineſe Army, com- 
manded by the Emperor in Perſon, arriv'd there the 
fourteenth of May, according to our * Calculation, 
Whence it appears that in his Purſuit of the Mongous 
he did not drive them beyond Kerlon, but contented 
himſelf with chaſing them beyond the Great Wal 
and the real Limits of the Empire. 

The other River calPd Toula runs from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and in many places is larger, deeper, and more 
rapid than Kerlon: It is alſo border'd with Woods 

and beautiful Meadows, and on its Northſide are 
Mountains cover'd with large Firs, which afford an 
agreeable Proſpect: The Mongous of this Tartany 
ſpeak of it with admiration : This River Toula joins 
itſelf with another call'd Orgon or Ouchon, which runs 
from the South-Weſt; with this it takes its Courſe 
towards the North, and after being encreasd with 
ſeveral others, as the Selingue pira, at length diſ- 
| charges itſelf into the | greateſt Lake in all Tartary, 
| nam'd Pai cal, which belongs to the Moſcovites. 
The S2/ingue alſo is not wholly poſſeſſed by the Kal- 
as, for the Meſcovites are Maſters of the lower Part 
of the River, and on the oppoſite ſide, near the 
Confines of the two Empires, have built a little place 
call'd Selingeskoi, and beyond that the City of Er- 
gouski, which is better peopled, and of as much Traf- 
fick as perhaps any City in Tartary. 5 
In going from hence to Tobolk, the Capital of Siberia 
and North Tartary, you meet conſtantly with Houſes 
and Villages where you may lodge very commodiouſ- 
ly; for it is only in travelling from Selingue, till you 
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come almoſt to the Great Wall, that you are obliged 
to lodge and diet in the Tartarian manner. The Wa. 


ters of Touy pira are clear and healthful like ꝓhoſe of 


Kerlon; it alſo waters as fertile Plains as thoſe of 
Toula, and after a courſe of a conſiderable length 


loſes itſelf near a little Lake, without riſing again in 


any other Part. | 

The Nation of the Kalkas is govern'd by a great 
number of Princes, and as it was divided into Can- 
tons ſome of theſe Princes have aſſum'd the Title 
of Han or Emperor, tho? it is certain no one of them 
was ever Maſter of all Tartary, but only of the Ter- 
ritories belonging to his own Family, or other ad- 
Joining ones of little Conſideration. 
Before the War which broke out in the Year 1688, 
between the Eluths and the Kalkas, theſe laſt had 
three Princes that bore the Title of Han; the firſt 
and moſt Weſtern, nam'd Caſactou han, was taken and 
Nain by the Eluths; the ſecond, call'd Tou/tfou han, 
betook himſelf to flight, but was follow'd by few of his 
People, the reſt retiring into the Woods we mention'd 


on this ſide Toula; the third, whoſe Name was Tche 
tchin han, and who uſually encamp'd near Kerlon, alſo 


retreated along the River as far as Coulon nor, hold- 
ing himſelf in continual readineſs to paſs over the 
Ergone, if he ſhould find himſelf oblig'd to retire in- 
to the Country of Mantcheoux, whoſe Protection he 
had demanded. But after the War and the Death of 
Caldan, King of the Eluths, who pretended that the 
Kalkas and their Han always held of his Family, the 


Emperor became Maſter of all the reſt of theſe Prin- 


ces and their People that had eſcap'd the Maſſacres 
of that cruel] Enemy. | 

In the Year 1691 Tche tchin han, with the Kalka 
Princes of his Houſe that had fled to his Majeſty, 
acknowledg'd him for their chief Sovereign, and that 
on no diſhonourable Terms, conſidering the ill Po- 
ſture of their Aﬀairs. The Han was confirm'd in 
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his Dignity, but with condition that it ſhould not paſs - 
to his Succeſſor, who was to content himſelf with that 
of T/ing vang, or Regulo of the firſt Order; as alſo 
was his Uncle, whom the Emperor immediately in- 
veſted with that Dignity in an Aſſembly which he 
held of the States of Kalka : Five others were created 
Pei le, or Regulos of the third Order ; another Cong, 
2 Title almoſt equivalent to that of Count; and two 
others were made Chaſſac, or Chiefs of Standards or 
Banners. | | 

To underſtand this you muſt know that the Tar- 
tars, either at Peking or elſewhere, whether Marntcheoux | 
or Mongous, as alſo the Chineſe, who 1n this particu- 


lar have imitated them ever ſince the Conqueſt of the 


Empire, are all divided into different Bodies, and 
rang'd under particular Banners. Thoſe at. Peking, as 
we ſhall explain more fully hereafter, are under eight 
Banners, and diſtinguiſn'd by their ſeveral Colours 
enjoin'd by the Laws of the new Monarchy. The 
Mongous, beyond the Great Wall, were of late Years 
rang?d under forty-nine Banners; but to enumerate 
them would be both tedious and uſeleſs, eſpecially as 
their number 1s not fix*d, but increaſes 1n proportion 
to the number of the Families. | 

The Banners of the Mongous have not all an equal 
number of Nurous, or Companies; but every Nurou 
ought to conſiſt of a hundred and fifty Families: 


| Thus for example, in the Partition made according to 


a Reſolution of the Aſſembly in 1692, the Zan, be- 
ſides his Dignity, was aflign'd the Command of twenty. 
ſeven Nurous, or Companies, united under the firſt 
Banner of the Kalkas ; the ſecond Banner conſiſted of 
twenty-one Companies, and was commanded by a 
Regulo of the firſt Order : The third had but twelve, 
and the others ſome more and ſome leſs, The Re- 
mainder of the Houſe, and Subjects of Tonſtou han, 
having at length quitted their Woods, ſubmitted them- 


ſelves. to the Emperor: Theſe they divided into three 


Banners, 
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Banners under three Princes, one of which was ho- 
noured with the Title of Peiléꝭ, or Regulo of the third 
Order, another with that of Cong, or Count, and the 
third was made Chaſſac, and commanded a Banner, 

Alſo the Son of Chaſſactou han, who was ſlain by 
Caldan, came to caſt himſelf at the Emperor's Feet : 
He was only accompanied with three or four of his 
Father's Officers, for the reſt, as reported, having a 
good Underſtanding with the Enemy had retir'd into 


the Country of the Eluths, where they were all either 


maſſacred or enſlav d: The Emperor receiv'd him 
with a Bounty worthy his own Greatneſs, and a few 
Days after aſſign'd him certain Lands about Hou hou 
Botun, a little City without the Great Wall, and which, 
as it lies near the Gates Cha kou keou, and Tchang kia 
keou, is a Place of conſiderable Commerce, and wants 
nothing for the Accommodation of Tartars, The 
Emperor alfo, that he might entirely recompenſe his 
Loſſes, according to the Notions and Genius of that 
Nation, made him a Preſent of part of his Flocks 
which are fed in theſe Parts, and which are ſo vaſtly 


numerous that the greateſt of the Mongou Princes muſt 


own his Majeſty as much their Superior in this kind 


of Riches as he is by Dignity of Great Han, which 
they acknowledge in his Perſon. 


The Intendants over his Shepherds aſſur'd us, that 


they had 199000 Sheep under their Care, parted into 


225 Flocks, and almoſt as many horned Cattle, di- 
vided thto Herds, of which every Herd contain'd 
100: 'The number of Breeding-Mares and Stallions is 
ſtill greater, ſo that the Emperor is undeniably the 


richeſt Prince in the World in Horſes, and the moſt 


powerful in Cavalry, for as to Infantry the Tartars 
ſcarce know what it means. 


But beſide theſe Lands, appointed for the Flocks 
and Horſes of the Emperor, he has a much larger 
Tract along the Great Wall in the Neighbourhood 
of Peking, which is the particular Property of his 

Houſe; 
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Houſe, and belongs to him by the Partition made at 
the Conqueſt: Theſe Lands are in the Hands of 
Farmers, ſome of which pay their Rent in Kind and 
ſome in Mony; the Mony is put into the Coffers of 
the Palace, for the Emperor lives altogether on his 
own Domain, and leaves the Revenues of the Empire 
in the publick Treaſury of the Sovereign Court of 
the Finances, which Court 1s charged with the Pay- 
ment of the Officers who ſerve on the Foot of their 
Mandarinates. | e 

This great number of Flocks, Horſes, and Farms, 
makes almoſt as much Impreſſion on the Minds of the 
Tartars as all the Magnificence of the Court of Peking, 
and in particular attaches the Mongou Princes to the 
Emperor. 0 : 

The Kalkas, who ſubmitted themſelves, have found 
the good effects of his Liberality ever ſince, and en- 
joying a profound Peace under his Protection are al- 
molt entirely recruited ; nevertheleſs the Emperor has 
not thought proper in Policy to leave either theſe 


* 


Princes, or his other ancient Vaſſals, the Power of 


putting their Subjects to death, nor even that of con- 
fiſcating their Goods. 5 | 
Both theſe Caſes of Death and Confiſcation are re- 


ſerv'd for the Sovereign Tribunal, which his Majefty 


has eſtabliſh'd at Peking, and which is called Mongol 
Chourgan, the Tribunal of the Mongous : This Tri- 
bunal, after the Examination of the Affair, according 
to the receiv*d Laws and Cuſtoms among them, makes 
its Report, and delivers its Opinion with the fame 
Formalities as are obſerved in the ſix Sovereign Tri- 
bunals for the Affairs of China. [ 
The Kalkas have among them one of thoſe Lamas, 
whom they call Hou touctou, and look upon as living 
Fo, or, as the Chineſe expreſs it, Ho fo: He is alſo 
Brother to one of thoſe Hans we mention'd, and a 
little before the War was at a vaſt- Expence'in build- 
ing a magnificent Pagod, having his Workmen on 
purpoſe 
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urpoſe from Peking, as alſo Bricks varniſh'd with | 


yellow, which are made in no other place: It was 
deftroy'd by Caldan in the Year 1688, the Ruins are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the Plains bordering on the Toula. 
Theſe Tartars are perſuaded that the entire ruin of 
the Houſe and Army of Caldan was owing to this 
Action. 

This Lama Prince, who was one of the principal 
Authors of the War, at preſent dwells only in Tents, 
in the. largeſt of which he fits on a kind of Altar : 
Both great and ſmall pay him the fame Adoration 
they do to Fo himſelf ; he returns the Salute to no 
Perſon whatſoever, and, tho' ſubject to the Infirmities 
of other Men, yet ſufters himſelf to be worſaip'd as 
God, and ſeriouſly attends to the moſt extravagant 
Flatteries. All the Tartars of this Empire are infa- 
tuated in this reſpect to a high degree of Folly, for if 


you believe them this Lama is ignorant of nothing, 


and abſolutely diſpoſes of the Favours and Power of 
Fo: He has been born no leſs than fourteen times, 
and will be born again in due ſeaſon. 

But he was extreamly ſurpriz'd when, on occaſion 
of our Map, he ſaw Strangers from the Weſt, who 
inſtead of honouring him had the boldneſs even in the 
Preſence of ſeveral Mongous Princes, one of which 
was his Nephew, and Son- in- law to the Emperor, to 
condemn this fooliſh Idolatry, expoſe his Ignorance 


in the Queſtions his Curioſity led him to ask con- 


cerning Europe, and to threaten him with the terrible 
udgments of God, and eternal Torment : But he 
d all with great coldneſs, and continued to receive 

the Adoration of the 7 ariarian Lord; that came with 
us, as if he neither heard nothing, or was no way ac- 
ceſſary to the Blindneſs of theſe idolaters. However 
it be this Prepoſſeſſion of the Morgors in his favour 
draws a multitude of People to Jen pira, where he 
has reſided about twenty Years. One may properly 
call it a large City made of Tents, for the hurry is 
greater 
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greater there than in any part of this Tartary : The 
Meſcovites of Selinguesko, which is not far diſtant, 
crowd thither for Traffick; there are alſo Bonzes from 
Indoſtan, Pegou, Thibet, and China; Tartars from the 
remoteſt Countries, with Lamas in great numbers, 
and of all Ranks; for theſe Lamas, who are the 
Prieſts and Monks of Tartary, are of different de- 


grees, tho* they all acknowledge one Great or Chief 


Lama, who inhabits Weſt of China, on the River 
Laſa, which 1s alſo the * Chineſe Name for the Place 
of his Pagod, call'd by the neighbouring Tartars, 
Barantola: To the Country they give the general 
Name of Thibet. 
This High-Prieſt of the Pagan Religion in theſe 
Eaſtern Parts confers ſeveral degrees of Power and 
Dignity on his Lamas; the molt eminent is that of 
being Hou touetou, or living Fo, but the number of 
theſe is very ſmall, and the Prince we mention'd the moſt 
famous and moſt worſhip'd of any, eſpecially among 
the Kalkas, whoſe: Oracle he has been ever ſince he 
reveng'd them of the Cruelties of Caldan, by engag- 
ing the Emperor of China to undertake their Defence. 
Theſe Kalkas, about the forty-fourth Degree South, 
are bounded by nothing but ſome Hills of Sand from 


a Country called Outebou moutchin, the Prince of which 


has alſo the Title T/ng vang, or Regulo of the firit 
Order, and commands one of the Banners compoſed 
of twenty-four Nurous, or Companies: Theſe Tartars 
are equally infatuated with the great Reputation of 
Hou touetou Lama, and tho? they have particular 
Lamas of their own, yet both Prince and People 
crowd to the Oracle at Iben. | 
There are no ＋ Societies of theſe Lamas in Tartary, 
but in ſome particular Parts they have a Kind of Pre- 
bends, which conſiſt of the Lands and Flocks of thoſe 


*. The Chineſe alſo ca'l the Country Laſa, Lamatiſan, 
T There are ſome Societies in China. 
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they ſucceed, and of whom they are generally either 


the Diſciples or Companions, notwithſtanding they 


ray in common. This is every where the prevailing 
Religion, except in the Country of Hami, which is 
not infected with their Idolatry ; happy had it never 
fallen into the Errors of the Alcoran! But Hami is ſo 
ſmall a Country that the Lamas have reaſon enough 
to boaſt themſelves the Teachers of all Tartary, and 
to magnify their Power, which in truth is ſo great as 
to deſerve the Attention of the Emperor himſelf, 
The Country of Hami, called in our Maps the 
Kingdom of Hami, contains only one City of the ſame 
Name, (ſmall but full of Houſes) and a few Villages 
as deſcrib'd in the Map: For tho? it is at leaſt nin 
Leagues from the Gate of the Great Wall call'd Ria 
vu keou, and has Land enough round it, yet it extends 


no farther, the intermediate Space being nothing but 


a dry Sand, and the moſt barren Ground in Tartary, 
This the Chineſe commonly call Chamo, and ſometimes 
Kan hai, or the Sea of Sand, and the Tartars call it 
Cobi : It has neither Graſs nor Water, but is extream 
inconvenient for Travellers, and dangerous for their 
Horſes, which they frequently loſe in paſſing this De- 
fart z therefore the Tartars in theſe Parts generally 
make uſe of Camels, whieh are Animals that live on 
little Food, and can go without drinking for five or 
ſix Days together; but for this Method it would be 
very difficult to travel towards the Weſt. The Cobi 
however is not altogether confin'd within this Space 
of ninety Leagues; it ſhoots out into ſeveral Branches, 
which like ſo many infected Veins ſpread here and 
there, and divide the Country into Parcels, ſome of 
which are a dry Sand, and abſolutely uninhabitable, 


and the others fertile enough for the Subſiſtence of 


Tartars. The Country of Ham: produces little elſe 
but Melons, which are of an exquiſite Flavour, and 


preferable to ours in this particular, that they hold 


good beyond the Seaſon, and are ſerv'd up to the 
Emperor all Winter, The 


The Inhabitants of Hami are large, robuſt, welt- 
cloath'd, and lodge in Houſes: The occaſion of their 
Submiſſion to the reigning Emperor was the exceſſive 
Tyranny of the Eluths, who are their Neighbours on 
the Weſt, and pretend to have always been their Ma- 
ſters: It was this Quarrel that kindled the War we 
mention*'d, and which ended in 1690, by the Defeat 
of Caldan Prince of the Eluths ; but of late Years it has 
been renew'd again with the Sevang raptan, (as they 
ſtile him at Peking) who is of the ſame Family, and 
acknowledged by moſt of the Elutbhs for their Here; 
ditary Prince, for he boaſts himſelf but the ninth De- 
ſcent from the Great Tamerlane who carry'd his Con- 
queſts Weſtward ; as alſo deſcended from thoſe Princes 
who conquer'd China towards the end of the thirteenth 
Century, and reigned there under the Name of en 
tchao, > 16 

But whatever his Extraction be this Prince, call'd 
by his own Subjects Tcha har arbtan han, is certainly 
the fierceſt, leaſt tractable, and moſt powerful of all 
the Tarlarian Princes that border on the Empire: He 
is Maſter of Tourfan, a famous and populous City in 
Weſt Tartary, which is not above fix or ſeven Days 
Journey from Hami, if you paſs over a Branch of 
Cobi, but about ten Days Journey to travel the ſafer 
way over the Hills that lie North of Hams: He alſo 
poſſeſſes ſeveral other Places of all which we have 
drawn a Map, part from what we learned at Ham, 
part from the Journal of the Embaſſadors ſent by the 
Emperor to this Prince, who lives in the remote part 
of the Country in Tents, and from the Memoirs 
of the Generals of the Imperial Army. 0 

You'll obſerve in this Map that the Cities are not 
link d together by any Succeſſion of Villages, ſo that 
in travelling from one to the other a Perſon will hardly 
meet every Day with a Houſe to repoſe in, which is 
doubtleſs owing to the Genius of the Tartars, who 


prefer a Tent to any Houſe whatever; as alſo to the 
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Nature of the Country, which being interſected by 
the Branches of Cobi is only habitable in ſome parts; £ 
for Weſt-7artary has certainly the advantage of Eaſt- oo 
Tartary in this, that in the firſt you frequently meet 4 
with Towns to lodge and refreſh yourſelf, whereas in p20 
travelling towards the Eaſt you don't meet with one wn 
in all the Mongou Country ſubject to this Empire. pot 
This way of Life is alſo ſtill the more ſurprizing, * 

as it is follow'd by ſeveral Nations who inhabit near 8 
the Great Wall, and cannot be ignorant of the vaſt * 
advantages that ariſe from Society and a Concourſe of 5 
People: The Mongous, call'd Ortos ta iſe, are inclogd M 
within the great Circuit made by the Hoang ho, or ſer 
Yellow River, which leaving China not far from the 7 
beautiful City of Ning hia enters it again, and runs th 
towards Pao te tcheou : On the South they are bounded ch 
by the Great Wall, which in that part, as alſo 7 
' throughout Chen ſi, is only Earth, and not above th 
fifteen Foot high: Beyond the Great Wall was alſo a al 
pretty large City, as one may judge by the Ruins V 
ſituate on the Hoang ho, nevertheleſs they are equally © 


averſe to Induſtry and Building. 

Theſe are under ſeveral petty Princes, and divided 
into ſix Banners ; they affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves B 
one from another in nothing but the Largeneſs and 


Number of their Tents, and the Multitude of their b 
Flocks: Their whole Ambition is to preſerve the | 
Rank their Anceſtors left them, and they value | 5 
nothing but in proportion to its Utility, without be- 7 
ing ſolicitous for any thing fine or coſtly. They are 5 
naturally of a good Diſpoſition, always gay and chear- 4 
ful, and perpetually inclin'd to laugh, but never pen- 

five or melancholy, and indeed why ſhould they ? | 


ſince they have commonly neither Neighbours to ma- 
nage, Enemies to fear, nor Superiors to flatter ; no 
difficult Affair, no painful Occupation, but ſpend their 
Lives in a continual Round of Diverſions, as Fiſhing, 
Hunting, and other Exerciſes of the Body, in which 
they are very expert. But 
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But it would be a great Miſtake from this Cha- 
rafter, which is common to all the Nations of the 
Tartars, to imagine that the Mongous have not a Ge- 
nius capable of Government and Science: Thoſe who 
conquered. the Empire of China in the Year 1264, 
in the opinion of the Chineſe themſelves, governed 
with great Wiſdom and Integrity; and ,in ſeveral 
parts of China are ſtill to be ſeen Monuments of 
Stone divided into two Columns, with Inſcriptions in 
the Chineſe and Mongou Characters: This alſo ſeems 
to have been imitated by the Manicheoux, the preſent 
Maſters of China, for all the publick Acts and In- 
ſcriptions are wrote in both Languages: The Mongou 
Characters on theſe ancient Monuments are exactly 
the ſame as thoſe uſed by the Mongous at preſent, but 
they differ from thoſe of the Mantcheoux, the Inven- 
tion of which is no older than the reigning Family 
they have alſo no Reſemblance to the Chineſe Letters, 
and are as caſy to learn as ours: Their manner of 
Writing is on ſmall Tables with an Iron Pencil, for 
which reaſon a Book among the Mongous is an ex- 
ceeding rare and valuable Curioſity. _ 

The Emperor, to gratify them, has cauſed ſome 
Books to be tranſlated into their. Language, and printed 
on Paper at Peking ; but the Kalendar of the Tri- 
bunal for Mathematicks, which 1s engraved in Mon- 
gon Characters, and diſtributed among them every 


Year, is at preſent the moſt common Book they have. 


The Lamas are undoubtedly the beſt learned, and ca- 
pable of inſtructing others ; but then they find a bet- 
ter account in ſtroling from Tent to Tent, and in re- 


peating certain Prayers, for which they receive a Sa= - 


lary; or in practiſing Phyſick, on which they 
mightily value themſelves, than in teaching School; 
ſo that it is rare to meet a Mongou that can write and 
read : Alſo few among the Lamas themſelves tho- 
roughly underſtand their Prayers, and the ancient 
Books of their Religion, by reaſon the laſt are wrote 
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in a dead Language, and the firſt intermixed with ſe- 
veral Terms and Phraſes from thoſe original Wri- 


tings: Theſe Prayers, repeated in a grave and mulical 


Tone, are in a manner all their religious Worſhip, 


for they have neither Victim nor Sacrifice: The Mon- 


gous often fall on their Knees before theſe Lamas, 
with their Bonnets off, to receive Abſolution of their 
Sins, nor will they riſe again without the Impoſition 
of their Hands : It is alſo a common Opinion amo 
them that the Lamas can call down Hail and Rain, 
and we were told the ſame by ſome Mandarins who 
had been Eye-witneſſes of ſeveral Facts, which but 
too much confirms what we heard at Peking, that the 
Lamas practiſe Sorcery. ä 5 

The Mongou Lamas deny the Tranſmigration of 
the Soul, and in particular that of Men into Beaſts; 
wherefore they make no ſcruple of cating the Fleſh 
of Animals, of which they keep great Flocks for 
their own uſe ; but they oftener feed on 'what their 


Attendants take in hunting, for without this help 


their Flocks would not ſuffice to maintain them. 
They have in Tartary an infinite multitude of 
Animals for hunting, and thoſe common in Europe 
are there innumerable, as the ſurpriſing quantity of 
Hares, Pheaſants, and Stags to be ſeen every Winter 
in Peking, not only in the Victuallers' Shops, but ex- 
pog*d on heaps in the publick Streets, may convince 
any one tho? he has not travelled into Tarlary. The 
yellow Goats, called by the Chineſe, Hoang yang, ſel- 
dom appear in the Plains but in great Herds toge- 


ther; their Hair is really yellow, but not ſo ſmooth - 


as that of the common Goat, which in other reſpects 
they exactly reſemble both in ſize and make; their 
only defence is their Swiſtneſs, and in that I know no 


Animal which comes near them: The wild Mules 


alſo keep in droves, tho in ſmall numbers; we call 
them ſo becauſe that is the meaning of the Chineſe 
Name 2e lo ſſe; but to conſider this Creature you 


find. 
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find it very different from the tame Mule even in out- 


ward form; the Fleſh is alſo different, for it is of a 
good taſte, and, in the opinion of the Tartars who 
often eat it, as wholeſome and nouriſhing as that of 
Wild-Boars, which are very numerous in the Woods 
and Valleys beyond Toula, and which they track by 
the Earth they turn up in digging for Roots; bur, 
notwithſtanding all the pains they have taken, they 
could never break theſe Mules for Service. TY 
The Camels and Wild-Horſes are more weſtward, 
notwithſtanding they are ſometimes found in thoſe 
parts of the Country of the Kalkas which border the 
neareſt on Hami ; both the one and the other are made 
like the tame ones; but ſuch is the Swiftneſs of the 
Wild-Camels, that the beſt-mounted Hunter can rare- 
ly reach them with his Arrows: The Wild-Horſes 
alſo go in droves, and when they meet any tame ones 
get them into the middle, and force them away with 
mem.” .._- + ”J 
The Han ta han very much refembles an Elk; the 
Emperor ſometimes takes the Diverſion of hunting 
this Creature, which is a common Exerciſe among 
the Solons; we have ſeen ſome of them when killed 
that outweighed the fatteſt Ox, but theſe are only 
found in ſome particular parts of Tartary, as for ex- 
ample about Mount Suelki, which being a boggy 
Ground is where they delight, and where alſo they 
are the moſt eaſily kill'd, becauſe, being naturally hea- 
vy, they can't ſo ſoon releaſe themſelves from the 


* 
— 


Mud to run upon thoſe that wound them with their 


Arrows. 
The Coulon, or Chelaſon, is an Animal that ſeem 
to me a kind of Lynx; the Skin is very much eſteem'd 
at Peking, where they uſe it to make their Tabou or 
Surtouts ; this Animal is about the ſize of a Wolf, 
and has long, ſoft, thick Hair, inclining to a light 
Grey; they are very numerous, eſpecially towards the 
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Borders, and in the Country of the Ms/covites, who 
fell the Skins to their Court. 

The Lao hou, or Tigers, which infeſt China at leaſt 
as much as Tartary, are the moſt ſavage of all theſe 
Animals, their bare Cry creates Horror in a Perſon 
not us'd to it, and then in the Eaſtern parts they are 
of a Size and Agility which makes them ſtill more 
terrible; their Skins in general are of a ſandy Red, 
and interſected with broad black Circles ; nevertheleſs 
1 have ſeen ſome of theſe Skins in the Treaſury of the 
Palace where theſe black, and even grey Circles, have 
been upon a white Ground : Out of Court the great 


Mandarins of War make uſe of theſe Skins, leaving 


the full length of Head and Tail to adorn the open 
Chairs in which they are carried on all occaſions of 
Ceremony; and within the Court the Princes, during 
Winter, make uſe of them to cover the Cuſhions 
which they fit on, and which are always bore after 
them : But notwithſtanding the fierceneſs of theſe Ani- 
mals, when they find themſelves inclos'd in the Circle 
made by the Emperor's Huntſmen, who drive before 
them all the Deer they can find, they ſeem ſtruck with 
Amazement at ſeeing themſelves encompaſe'd with fo 
many armed Men, who are all divided into Compa- 


nies, and hold their Launces fix*d: Mean time the 


Deer run here and there, and drove back on one ſide 
ſeek to eſcape on the other; but the Tiger on the con- 
trary ſquats on his Tail at the firſt Sight of his Ene- 
mies, where for a long time he fits unmov*d either 
at the baying of the Dogs, or the blunt Arrows 
which they ſhoot at him; but at length being rouzed 
thro? exceſs of Rage; or the neceſſity of eſcaping, he 


throws himſelf forward with ſuch incredible Swiſtneſs 


that you'd think it a Leap, and runs directly on that 


Company of Hunters which he firſt fix*'d his Eye 
on, who receive him on the Points of their Launces, 
which they run into his Belly the Moment he pre- 

| paäares 
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pares to fall on ſome one of them: Things are alſo ſo 
well ordered, and the Emperor's Huntſmen are ſo 
ready at this Exerciſe, that an Accident hardly hap- 
pens in a number of Tens. „ ooo, 

The Pao may be called a kind of Leopard, by 
reaſon of their white Skins full of red and black Spots; 
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notwithſtanding they have the Head and Eyes of the 


Tiger, but neither the Height nor the Cr. 
The Stags, which are almoſt infinite in the Woods 
and Deſarts of Tartary, are different one from ano- 


ther, either in the colour of their Hair, their Size, 


or the ſhape of their Horns, according to the ſeveral 


parts of theſe vaſt Countries; there are alſo ſome like 
thoſe in the different Kingdoms of Europe: The 
hunting the Stag, called Tchao lou, or the Stag-call, is 
extremely diverting ; the late Emperor took a great 
Delight in it, and frequently went with a ſelect 
Company in a Morning before Sun-rifing ; the man- 
ner of it is this: Certain Tartars take a number of 
Stags Heads, exactly alike, and counterfeit the Cry 


when they call the Hind ; upon which the Males, 


and thoſe commonly the largeſt, imagining ſhe is ei- 
ther come or coming, ſeldom fail advancing within 
a certain diſtance, where they halt, as if to examine 
whether the Hind be at the place where they ſee the 
Stags Heads, turning round their own, firſt one wa 


and then another, in great Uncaſineſs, and if they be- 
gin to butt the Ground with their Horns it is a ſign 


they approach; in ſhort, they immediately ruſh upon 
the Thickets where the Hunters are hid, but theſe 
ſave them part of the way by firing at them as ſoon 
as they come within Gun-ſhot. | | 
You may perhaps be ſurpriſed at the Intrepidity of 
the Tartarian Horſes when they encounter ſuch terri- 
ble Beaſts as theſe great Tigers, but this is not becauſe 
the Tartarian Horſes are leſs affrighted at the firſt ſight 
of a wild Beaſt, than thoſe of other Nations, but 


they are more eaſily accuſtomed to them by reaſon 


they 


( 
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they are oſtener out on theſe Expeditions, and broke 
by their Maſters to the Exerciſe. | 

The Mongous are likewiſe very skilful in trainin 
their Horſes, of which they have multitudes of ky 
colours, and know fo well how to harden them againſt 
Cold and Fatigue, that even at Peking they leave 
them all = unfed till Night; they have alſo an ex- 
peditious Method of breaking and managing them, 
and a particular flight to catch them running with the 
Slip-knot of a Cord which they throw over their 
Necks ; they alfo underſtand their Diſeaſes, and com- 


monly make uſe of Remedies which would as little a- 


with our Horſes as their manner of feed ; never- 
theleſs it is for the Advantage of the Rider, whom it 
ſo highly concerns to have a ſtrong robuſt Horſe that 
can bear Fatigues and live on little. | 
There is no queſtion but theſe Qualities appear to a 
great many Europeans, as well as to our Mongous, 
referable to Beauty and Height; yet the Tartarian 
orſes can't properly be called little, being rather of 
a middle ſize, and amongſt this infinite number you 
ſhall always find ſome as large and handſome as thoſe 
in Europe, in particular thoſe belonging to the Em- 
peror, Princes, and Grandees of the Empire; for at 
Peking they pride themſelves very much on being well- 
mounted, and ſpare no coſt ; a good Horſe, and even 
a Mule, is commonly fold there for five or ſix hun- 
dred Livres, and often for more. 
The Kalkas have but few Sables, and are only rich 
in the Skins of Squirrels, Foxes, and. a little Animal 


as ſmall as an Ermin, called Tae! pi, and of which at 


Peking they make Teou pong, or Mantles to defend 
them from the cold: Theſe Animals are a kind of 


Land-Rats, and very common in certain parts belong- 


ing to the Kalkas ; they live under-ground, where 
they make a Range of as many little Holes as there 
are Males in their company; one of them always 
keeps watch above, but flies back again when he per- 


ceives 


r 
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ceives any one approach; nevertheleſs they cannot 
eſcape the Hunters, who as ſoon as they diſcover their 
Haunt ſurround it, and opening the Earth in two 
or three places throw in either lighted Straw, or any 
thing that they know will fright theſe Creatures, 
which obliging them to quit their Holes they take 
great numbers, of them at a timez this makes the 
Skins very cheap, both in the Country and at Pee 
king. 

Bur tho? the Mongous have all ſorts of Animals, 
yet the Skins which they ule in general to cloath them- 
ſelves are thoſe of their Sheep and Lambs ; the 
Wool they turn on the inſide, and the Skin without; 
they alſo know how 8 them very well, and 
give them a tolerable Whiteneſs; they likewiſe dreſs 


the Skins of Stags, Deer, Wild-Goats, Sc. which 


the Rich in ſome parts wear for Spring- Dreſſes, and 
ſeveral make them into inward Garments ; but not- 
withſtanding all their pains you ſmell them the mo- 
ment they come near you, and this undoubtedly occa- 
fion*d their Chineſe Name T/ao ta tſe ; their Tents alſo 
in general ſmell like Sheep-folds, ſo as hardly to be 
endured ; wherefore the beſt Method a Perſon can 
take when he is fallen into this new World, where the 
Skins of Beaſts ſerve for Cloaths, and the Houſes are 
carried upon Waggons, 1s to reverſe his Tent, and 
afterwards to place it ſome diſtance from where it 


ſtood before, that the nauſeous Air may evaporate, 


However theſe Tents are more commodious than 


the common Tents of the Mantcheoux, which have 
only a fingle or double Cloth, and are almoſt like 


thoſe in our Camps; whereas theſe of the Mongous are 


round, and covered with a thick Felt of a grey or 
white colour, and ſuſtain'd within by Poles tied 


round two half Circles of Wood, which join toge- 
ther and make the Superficies of a broken Cone, for 
they leave a round Opening at the top, towards the 
point, to let out the Smoke of the Fire, which is 

: „ plac'd 
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lac'd in the middle of the Tent; as long as this 
Fire laſts they are warm enough, but then they are 
ſoon cold again, and in the Winter, without a great 
deal of care, would freeze in their Beds. 

To avoid this Inconvenience, together with ſome 
others, or at leaſt to alleviate them, the Mongous take 
care to make the Entrances to their Tents very nar- 
row, and ſo low that you can't go in without ſtoop- 
ing; but to join ſo many different parts with ſuch 


Exactneſs, ſo as intirely to ſhut out the ſearching 


blaſts of the North-wind, is certainly no eaſy Task, 


and eſpecially in an open Country, where they are 


felt longer and more ſevere than in other parts ; theſe 
Tents are alſo leſs tolerable in Summer, becauſe of 
the Heat, and in particular by reaſon of the Damp 
occaſion'd by the Rains which penetrate within, and 
the Dirt which ſurrounds them without; but ſuch is 
the force of Education, that they appear to all theſe 
Nations in general preferable to the Chineſe Houſes, 
and that for no other reaſon but the pleaſure they take 
in changing their Situations according to the diffe- 
rent Seaſons ; in Winter, for example, they remove 


into the Valleys, or ſhelter themſelves behind ſome - 


Hill or Mountain; and in Summer encamp round 
ſome Lake or Pond, or along the Bank of ſome 

River. | | 
Their Fiſhery is not very conſiderable, for the 
Mongou Rivers are nothing comparable to thoſe of 
the Mantcheoux and the Zu pi ta iſe; they aſſure us in- 
deed that they ſometimes take Sturgeons in the Tou- 
la, but then they are only thoſe that come up from 
the great Lake Paical, with which this River has a 
Communication; and tho* in Ourſon are found ſeve- 
ral kinds of Fiſh the ſame with thoſe in the more ea- 
ſtern Rivers, as in particular that called Tcha tch1i , 
it is only becauſe Ourſon diſcharges itſelf into the Sag- 
halien oula, into which thoſe Rivers fall: In this part 
of Ourſon is alſo found an amphibious Creature 0 
c 
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ed the Turbight, and which is of a Species reſem- 
bling an Otter, but the Fleſh is tender, of a | 
taſte, and almoſt as delicate as that of a Kid; they 
are only found here that I know of, and about the 
Lakes Pouir and Coulon, which are joined by the 
River Our/on. | | 

As for what relates to Plants, we have already told 
you that none of the Tartars of this Country culti- 
vate the Ground; ſo that Agriculture, which to us 
ſeems ſo neceſſary, is not only neglected, but even 
look'd upon as uſeleſs by all theſe Nations: When 
we asked them why they would not at leaſt cultivate 
ſome little Gardens for Herbs for their own uſe, 
they reply*d, that Herbs were made for the Beaſts 4 
the Field, and the Beaſts of the Field for Men, which 
undoubtedly they thought unanſwerable, and a Proo 
of all the good Senſe being on their ſide. Bo 

But Education has the greateſt ſhare in all theſe 
Prejudices, as appears from the different Sentiments 
of theſe various Nations; for as the 2% pi ta t/e feed 
no Flocks, yet find in their Fiſh both Food, Rai- 
ment, Lights for the Night, Sc. ſo the Mongous, who 
neglect both Tillage and Gardening, find all their 
Wants ſupplied by their Flocks, making Cloaths and 
Tents of their Skins, and of their Milk a diſtill'd Li- 
quor with which they delight to intoxicate them- 
ſelves. | 

It may perhaps be expected that we ſhould fay 
ſomething of the Medicinal Simples produced in theſe 
Mongou Countries, but to have done this would have 
required ſuch a Scrutiny as we had no leiſure from 
our Geographical Labours to make; beſides we have 
already obſerved that the Lamas, who are the prin- 
cipal Phyſicians, uſe none but the moſt common Sim- 
ples, and ſuch Drugs as are uſed in China ; the moſt 
remarkable, and which is highly eſteemed, is called 
at Peking, Kalka ſe touen, and by us the Root of Kal- 
ka; it is of an Aromatick Smell, and the —— | 

| Phy- 
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Phyſicians give it with Succeſs in Diſorders of * Sto- 
mach and Dyſenterics. 
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Hiſtorical Obſervations on GRAND« TARTARy, 
extracted from the Memoirs of the P. Gerbillon. 


UNDER the Name of Grand- Tartary I com- 
— prehend all that part of our Continent which lies 
e the Eaſtern to the North of Japan, 
the Frozen Sea, Moſc Ys the Caſpian Sea, Perſia, 
Mogol, the Kingdom of Arracan near Bengal, that of 
Aua, the Empire of China, and the Kingdom of 
Corea; ſo that Grand-Tartary on the Weſt is bound- 
ed by Moſcovy, the Caſpian Sea, and a Corner of Per- 
fia ; on the South by the ſame Corner of Perſia, Mo- 
gol, the Kingdoms -: Arracan and Ava, China and 
Corea; on the Eaſt by the Eaſtern Ocean, and on the 
North by the Frozen Sea. 

This vaſt extent of Land, which was formerly 
ſhared amongſt a multitude of Princes, is at preſent 
almoſt intirely under the Emperor of China, or the 
Cars of Moſcovy, excepting the Country of Yusbeck, 
part of that of the Calmucs, or Calmaks, Thibet, and 
ſome little Territories which lie in the Mountains near 
the Kingdom of Ava, weſt of the Province of Se 
tchuen. 

The Moſcovites are Maſters of all the North part 
to the fiftieth Degree of Latitude weſt of the Meri- 
dian of Peking, and to the fifty-fifth Degree eaſt of 
the fame Meridian : Formerly this vaſt Dominion 
was poſſeſs d by the Tartarian Emperors of the Fa- 
mily called Juen by the Chineſe, the Founder of 
which was the famous Zinghiskan; this Prince, ac- 
cording to the Chineſe Hiſtory, was the firſt that uni- 
ted the Tartars of theſe Countries under his Autho- 


rity, 
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rity, who before were divided into Multitudes of 
Hords, called in their Language Aymans, every Ay- 
nan conliſting of a Tribe or Family, in which were 
included the Slaves taken in their Wars one with ano- 
ther; notwithſtanding it is certain that many Ages 
ago ſome of theſe Hords, which bordered the neareſt 
upon China, having ſubdued ſeveral others, grew ve- 
ry powerful, and carried their Conqueſts even into 
China, where for a long time they poſſeſsd the Pro- 
vince of Chan fi, and part of that of Chen ſi. I 

About the beginning of the Monarchy of Han, or 
more than one thouſand eight hundred Years ſince, 
one of theſe Tartarian Princes became very formida- 
ble to the Chineſe, invading and making havock in 
the Empire whenever they omitted the annual Pre- 
ſent of Mony and Silks with which they were forc'd 
to purchale his Abſence : Theſe Tartarian Princes, 
or Kings, have alſo frequently demanded the Daugh- 
ters of the Emperors of China in Marriage, and that 
in ſuch haughty terms as to threaten they would 
come for them Sword in hand, if they were not 
otherwiſe granted: Thus we find in Hiſtory, that on 
the Death of the Founder of the Monarchy of Han, 
the King of Tartary had the Preſumption to make 
Propoſals of Marriage to the Empreſs Dowager, who 
governed the Empire in quality of Regent; the Chi- 
neſe looked on the Offer as an Inſult, yet thro! Pelicy * 
were glad to diſſemble, and grant him a Princeſs of 
the Imperial Blood. 


t The Chineſe Hiſtorians call theſe Tartarian Kings 
their Neighbours, Tchen yu, or Tan yu, for both 
f Names are pronounced in the ſame manner; it is pro- 
perly a Title of Dignity, and ſignifies Sovereign or 


; King; not the Name of a Country, tho' applied as 

f ſuch by our Geographers to that part of Tartary which 

| lies to the Weſt, or North-weſt of China, and which 

was the exact Scat of theſe Tartarian Princes: But 

they were not long thus formidable to the Chineſe, * 
· 
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the Emperor Jou li, who was of the ſame Family of 
Han, and reigned about a hundred and twenty Years 
before the Birth of Chriſt, gave the Tartars ſo ma- 
ny Defeats, and repuls'd them ſo far into their De- 
farts, that it was more than one thouſand two hundred 
Years before they durſt 1 again in the Empire; 
therefore it was not till the beginning of the tenth 
Century that the Tartars, who inhabited North of 
China, and are called in the Chineſe Hiſtory, Si tan, 
made themſelves Maſters of the Province of Leao tong, 
over-run the Northern Provinces, . and erected the 
Monarchy called in the ſame Hiſtory, Tai leao, from 
the Province of Leao tong, the Paſſage by which they 
entered the Empire. | 

This Monarchy ſubſiſted about two hundred Years, 
during which they ſubdu'd ſeveral other Hords of 
Tartars, and good part of the Northern Provinces of 
China ; they alſo compelPd the Emperors to pay them 
a conſiderable Tribute in Mony and Silks to redeem 
themſelves from their Incurſions and Vexations. 

At length this Monarchy of Leao was deſtroy'd by 
the Eaſtern Tartars, that 1s thoſe who inhabit eaſt of 
the Meridian of Peking,.and North-eaſt of China; they 
were Subjects of Leao, but a Prince of one of their 
Aymans, named Aghouta, having been cruelly af- 
fronted by the laſt Emperor of Leao, flew to Arms 
for Revenge, and putting himſelf at the Head of the 
neighbouring Aymans by degrees conquered the whole 
Country, ſeized the Government, and took the Em- 

r Priſoner. 

It was this Agbouta that founded the Monarchy of 
Kin, towards the beginning of the twelfth Century, 
during which they were in poſſeſſion of near half Chi- 
na, till about the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
Zinghiskan, the greateſt Conqueror that perhaps ever 
appeared in the World, having already united all the 
Weſtern Tartars under his Obedience, and extended 
his Conqueſts beyond Per/ia, turn'd his Arms _—_ 

the 
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the Tartars of Kin in the North and Weſt Provinces 
of Cbina, whence he intirely routed them, and ſeized 4 
the Country, but his Life was too ſhort to permit him to . 
ſubdue the whole Empire of China: The Honour of * 

: this Task was reſerved for his Grandſon Houbilai, whom 

1 our Hiſtorians call Coublai, and the Chineſe Hiſtory 

th Hou ji lie, who to the Empire of all Eaſt and Weſt 

of Tartary, left him by his Grandfather Zinghiskan, alſo 

1, added the entire Empire of China, which he con- 

00 quer'd; and this was the firſt time that famous Em- 

ic pire, which for near four thouſand Tears had been 

governed by none but Natives, tho? of different Fa- 

milies, ſaw itſelf intirely under a foreign Yoke, | 

hut this Empire was too unwieldy to ſubſiſt long, 

and the Government of the Tartars laſted little more 

than a hundred Years ; ſo much was their Cou- 

f rage ſoftened by the Chineſe Manners, or their Go- 

n vernment weakened thro? the Supineneſs of their 

n laſt Emperors. About the middle of the fourteenth 
Century they were expell'd China by the famous 

Hong vou, the Founder of the laſt Chineſe: Dynaſty” | 

Tai ming, and ſo vigorouſly purſued by his fo 

Son Tung lo, that they were obliged to retire to the 

fiftieth Degree of Latitude beyond the Deſart, and — 

to abandon all thoſe Countries which immediately 

border on the Great Wall, where they had built Cities 

and Towns in abundance; but theſe were all burnt and 

deſtroy'd by Tung lo, and the Ruins of many of them 

are to be ſeen to this Day. _ : „ 
This Emperor alſo went thrice in queſt of them 

beyond the Deſart, about two hundred Leagues North 

of the Great Wall, with an Integtion to extirpate 

them intirely, but failed in his Enterprize, being pre- 

vented by Death at his Return from his third Expe- 

dition: His Succeſſors leaving them in quiet, they 

began to ſpread on every ſide from their Deſart again, 

and the chief Princes of the Houſe of Zingbistan, ſeiz- 

ing each a particular Country for himſelf and People, 
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form'd different Hords, which in time became ſo 
many little Soveraignties. IT 

But, to come to the preſent State of Grand Tar tary, 
it may be conſider'd as divided among divers Na- 
tions, each of which has its ſeveral Country, with its 
different Cuftoms, Language and Religion. 

Ihe firſt and moſt conſiderable, as it gives law to the 
Empire of China and the greateſt Part of Tartary, is that 
of the Mantcheoux, call'd by the Maſcovites, Bogdoyes, 
whoſe Chief is the reigning Emperor of China. They 
may paſs for Gentiles, tho' they have neither Temples, 
Idols, nor properly adore any thing, but the Empe- 
ror of Heaven, as they expreſs it, to whom they fa 
crifice ; but then they pay their Anceſtors a W orſhip 
mix*'d with Superſtitions, and ſince their being in 
China ſeveral of them are Adorers of the Idol Fs, 
and the 'other Idols of the Empire ; yet in general 
they are much more addicted to their old Religion, 
which they look upon as the Foundation of their Em- 
pire, and the Source of all their Proſperities. 

The Country is ſituate on the North of Leao torg, 
the moſt Eaſtern Province of China; from South to 
North it extends from the forty-firſt to the fiſty- third 

ee of North Latitude, and from Weſt to Eaſt 
from about the hundred and fourth Degree of Longi- 
tude to the Eaſtern Ocean; on the North it 1s bounded 


by the great River which the Maſcovites call Yamoiii, 


or Love; the Chineſe, Kelong kiang; and the Mant- 
cheoux, Sagbalien oula ; on the South by the Province 


of Leao tong, and Corea, on the Eaſt by the Eaſtern 


Ocean, and on the Weſt by the Country of the Mon- 


Sous. 


Its extent from Eaſt to Weſt is very large, yet it 


was never otherwiſe than thinly peopled, and eſpe- 


cially ſince the Emperor drew ſo many of its Inha- 
bitants to Peking ; notwithſtanding it has Cities and 
walPd Towns, beſides ſeveral Villages and Hamlets 
for ſuch as are employ'd in tilling the Ground. Their 
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and the Tartars, Yacſa, from a little River on which | 
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rincipal Cities are Oula aighon, and Ningouta, in 


th which the Emperor maintains 4 Garriſon with a 
Governor, and other Civil and Military Officers: 


This is alſo the place to which they baniſh their Cri- 


minals, a Method taken by the Mantcheoux to re- 
people the Country ſince their Poſſeſſion of Ching. 
The Air is extream cold, and the Country Moun- 
tainous and full of Foreſts, not much unlike Canada, 
as I have been inform'd by ſeveral who liv'd moſt of 
their Days there, and whoſe concurring Teſtimonies 
it would be unreaſonable to queſtion. _ 2 

Theſe Tartars inhabit chiefly by the Banks of Ri- 
vers, where they build their Huts, wind divide their 
Lives between Hunting and Fiſhing ; for, as oy 
have plenty in both kinds, they ſeek no other Subſi- 
ſtence, eſpecially the more Eaſtern Inhabitants, who 
are the moſt groſs and ſavage in their Manners. 
| Nevertheleſs the Mantcheoux divide the Country 
into ſeveral Provinces, the moſt Weſtern is that of 
Halon, call'd by the Moſcovites, Dauvre ; tho Dauvre 
is rather the Name of the Nation than the Country: 
This Province properly begins at the Confluence of 
Ergone and Sagbalien oula, along which it extends 
Eaſtward about 150 Leagues to Ningouid. ene”, 

I have been told, by the Governour of this Pro- 


vince, that the whole number of its Inhabitants were 


no more than 10000 Families: They are great 


Hunters, and very skilful at drawing the Bow, where- 


fore they always pay their Tribute to the Emperor 
in Sables, the Chief of each Family paying one, or two, 
or three every Year, according as he is tax'd, regard 
being had to the number of Perſons able to bear Arms 
and to hunt. | 

It contains but one Town calPd Merghen or Mer- 
gbin, which was built by the Emperor, and fortify*d 
with a little Garriſon ; in every other part are nothing 


but Huts run up at pleaſure : The Maſcovites indeed 


had once a Fortreſs here, which they calPd Albazin, 
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itſelf into Saghalien oula. 

It was this Fortreſs which occaſion'd the War be. 
tween the Moſcovites and the Emperor of China; for 
the Moſcovites having a ſtrong Garriſon hindred the 


Chineſe from hunting Sables in that Neighbourhood, 


where they are very beautiful and in great Numbers; 
But at length the Fort was demoliſh'd, and the Coun- 
try entirely ſubmitted to the Emperor of China by 
the Treaty of Peace at Niptchor. 

From the Ruins of Fort Yac/a, to the Fall of the 
River Saghalien oula into the Eaſtern Ocean, is at 
leaſt 400 Leagues, as I have been aſſur'd by the Go- 
vernor General of the Country, who made the Voyage 
in a long Boat by the Emperor's Command. From 
Yacſa to Ningouta is 150 Leagues, and beyond Nin. 
gouta lies a Nation where they uſe Dogs to draw their 
Carriages, as we do Horſes and Oxen. The Mani. 
cheoux, their Neighbours, give it the ſame Name as 


the Natives. 


This Nation extends about 200 Leagues along the 
River, but is every where thinly peopled, conſiſting 
of nothing but a parcel of ſcatter'd Huts, which they 
uſually place near the Fall of ſome little River into 
Saghalien oula : The reſt of the River to the Sea is 
poſſeſs'd by another Nation, call'd Fiattou, or Fiatta, 
who have a Language of their own. Theſe are a fierce 
People, and, according to the Deſcriptions I have re- 
ceiv d of them, not much unlike the Iroquois : As the 
Languages of theſe two Nations differ one from ano- 
ther, ſo they have no Reſemblance to that of the 
Manicheoux. Their whole Diet is Fiſh, which they get in 
abundance ; they alſo cloath themſelves with the Skins 
of Fiſhes, from whence comes their Name 7% pi, which 
in Chineſe ſignifies a Fiſh-skin. They have no notion 
of Agriculture, nor acknowledge any King or Sove- 
reign, but every Company chuſes its own Chief, whom 


they obey much like the Savages in Canada : They 


have 
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have alſo little Boats made of the Bark of Trees, or 
the Trunks hollow'd. Ne \ 
Thoſe who live at the Mouth of the River are 
frequently viſited by Boats from the Iſlands, which 
are very numerous near the Entrance, where it is not 
above three Leagues over. This River 1s every where 
deep and navigable, when it is not frozen, ſo that 
the largeſt Veſſels may come up as far as Niptchou, 
which is at leaſt 5oo Leagues. | VE 
I ask*d the Governour of this Country whether 
there were no Inhabitants towards the Eaſtern Ocean? 
who anſwer'd, That he had ſeen nothing but great 
Foreſts, and that thoſe who dwell along the Rivers 
had no Knowledge of any other Nation : Wherefore 
all that large Country, which lies Eaſt of the River, 


calld by the Tartars, Songari, and Singale by the 
Moſcovites, is nothing but a vaſt Deſart full of Moun- 


tains and Foreſts, Thoſe who reſide along the Ri- 


yer Songari, are Mantcheoux, call'd by the Moſcovites, 


Doutchari ; in Winter they go to hunt Sables in the 
great Foreſts on each ſide Saghalien oula, but return 
to paſs the Summer in their own Habitations, which 
are chiefly about Ningouta. H 
On the North of Sagbalien oula, about a hundred 
Leagues below Yacſa, runs a conſiderable River calPd 
by the Mantcheoux, Tehikiri, and by the Moſcovites, 


Zia; this River, where it falls into Sagbalien oula, is 


about half a League over; the Aſcent to its Source 
they tell you is two Months Journey, but you may 
return in fifteen Days : It deſcends from North-Eaſt 
to South-weſt with a very rapid Current, and takes 
its riſe in that Chain of Mountains which 1s the ſettled 


Boundary between the Eſtates of the Emperor of 
China and the Czars of Mcfſceovy, The Mantcheoux” 


call the People about this River Orotchon, from a cer- 


tain Animal nam'd Oron : This Creature is a kind of 


little Stag, which the Inhabitants tame, and make uſe 
of as a Beaſt of Burthen, either to draw their Sledges 
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or carry their Baggage. I have ſcen ſeveral in the 
Emperor's Park, as likewiſe Elks, which are in great 
Numbers in this Country and in the Province of Se. 
lon: About the River Tchikiri are beautiful Sables, 
as likewiſe grey Ermins and black Foxes; the Moſco- 
vites got a Multitude of fine Skins, when they were 
Maſters of Zacſa. | 

The ſecond Nation of Tartary, which was ever the 
largeſt and moſt numerous, is that of the Mongons, 
whom the Chineſe ſometimes call Si ta ſſe, or Weſtern 
Tartars, and ſometimes in deriſion T/ao ta tſe, or 
Stinking Tariars, becauſe of the ill Scent which uſu- 
ally attends them. This Nation comprehends the 
Kalmucs, or Eluths, the Kalkas, and thoſe who are 
ſimply call'd Mongous, and inhabit near the Great 
Wall; their Country, from Weft to Eaſt,extends from 
the Caſpian Sea to the Eaſtern Tartars juſt mention'd, 
that is to the ſecond: or third Degree of Longitude 
from the Meridian of Peking ; and from South to 
North, from the Great Wall of China, to the fiftieth 
Degree of Latitude. 
They all ſpeak one Language, which is ſimply 
call'd the Mongolle Tongue; it is true they have ſeveral 
Dialects, but then they underſtand each other, and he 
who knows one is Maſter of all: They have alſo the 


ſame Religion, which is that of Thibet, that is to ſay 


they worſhip the Idol Fo, call'd in their Language 
Fouchekt : They alſo believe the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, and have ſuch a profound Veneration for their 
Idol-Prieſts call'd Lamas, that they not only pay 
them a blind Obedience, but alſo preſent them with 
the beſt of every thing they have. The generality of 
thefe Prieſts are very ignorant, but to paſs for learned 
with theſe People there's nothing requir'd but a little 
ſmattering in the Thibet Tongue, ſo as juſt to know 
the Characters, and to be able to read in the Sacred 
Books which are wrote in that Language. They are 


men, 
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men, whom they abuſe with Impunity: Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Princes of the Country ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be govern'd by their Counſels, hear their 
Advice with reſpect, and even honour them with the 
Upper-hand on all publick Occaſions. 

The Mongous likewiſe live all in the ſame manner, 
wandering from place to place with their Flocks, and 
encamping where they find the moſt convenience for 
themſelves and Cattle: In Summer they commonly 
chuſe the open Country near ſome River or Lake, 
or for want of theſe about ſome Well; but in Win- 
ter they retire to the Mountains and Hills, or at leaſt 
behind ſome Eminence, where they may be ſheltered 
from the North Wind, which is extream cold 1n this 
Country; the Snow ſupplies them with Water. 

Every Sovereign keeps within the Bounds of his 
own Country, for neither he nor his Subjects are per- 
mitted to paſs into thoſe of another, but in their own 
Territories they encamp where they pleaſe : They are 
naſty in their Tents, ſlovenly in their Cloaths, and 
groſs and unpoliſh'd in all their Manners, living a- 
mongſt the odours of their Beaſts, whoſe Dung they 
burn ' inſtead of Wood, of which they have none in 
the Parts they inhabit. They are excellent at Horſe- ' 
manſhip and Hunting, and dexterous in drawing the 
Bow either on Foot or Horſe-back; yet in general 
their Lives are very miſerable. They are utter Ene- 
mies to Labour, and had rather content themſelves 
with the Nouriſhment they receive from their Flocks, 
than take the trouble of tilling the Land, which in 
ſome parts is very good. In Summer they live on no- 


thing but Milk, and uſe indifferently that of Cows, 


Mares, Sheep, Goats, or Camels: Their ordinary 
drink is Tea, but the very groſſeſt and worſt in all 
China, with this they mix Butter, Cream and Milk, 

either more or leſs according to their ability. 
They alſo make a kind of Aqua vitæ from ſour 
Milk, and in particular that of a Mare, which they 
| L 4 | diſtil 
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diſtil aſter it has fermented: Some of the richer ſort 
ut the Fleſh of Mutton to ferment in this four 
ilk, and then diſtil it; this Liquor is very ſtrong 
and nouriſhing, and to be intoxicated with it is their 
rincipal delight: They alſo ſmoke a great deal of 
Tobacco in general they are well- inclin'd, and up- 
right in their Dealings. 

Tho' Polygamy is not forbid amongſt them, yet 
they have commonly but one Wife: Their dead Bo- 
dies they burn, and inter the Aſhes on ſome Emi- 
nence, where they pile a heap of Stones over the 
Grave, on which they plant a number of little Stan- 
dards. 

They are very devout in their falſe Worſhip, and 
almoſt every one wears a String of Beads round his 
Neck, on which he-repeats his Prayers. Had they 
embrac'd the true Religion I believe they would be 
zealous Chriſtians, tho? indeed they are fo beſotted to 


their Lamas and their Errors, that there is little pro- 


bability of their Converſion, at leaſt without one of 
thoſe Miracles of God's Grace, by which he can change 
the very Stones into Children of Abraham. 

Scarce a Mongou Prince but has ſome Pagod in his 
Territory, tho? not a ſingle Houſe there: I have ſeen 
the Ruins of one of theſe Temples more than 250 
Leagues from Peking : The Tiles which were var- 


niſh'd, or rather enamelled with Yellow, were brought 


from Peking, and the Workmen that built it came 


on purpoſe from China : It was one of theſe lying 


Lamas, who made himſelf ador'd as a living Fo, that 
cauſed it to be built in the Territories of the King of 
the Kalkas his Brother. 

Tho? the Mongous Tartars have but one Language, 
one Religion, and one manner of Life, yet they may 
be diſtinguiſh'd into three ſorts, namely, the Kalmucs, 
the Kalkas, and the Mongous. | 

The Kalmucs, who are calld Eluths, both here and 
among themſelves, inhabit that Country which lies 


from 
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from Weſt to Eaſt, between the Caſpian Sea and the 
Mountain Altai, and from North to South, between 
the Moſcovites and the Tusbek Tartars, call'd by them 
Haſſack Pourouk, with whom they have a continual 
War ; they alſo extend as far as Thibet, as I ſhall 
obſerve hereafter. | N 
Theſe Eluths alſo conſiſt of three Diviſions, tho 
originally they are all of one Family, and no other 
than three Branches iſſuing from one Stock, 
The firſt, which at preſent is the moſt numerous 
and powerful, conſiſts of thoſe who encamp every 
Winter by the Caſpian Sea near Aſtracan, where they 
drive a conſiderable Commerce. Theſe are the moſt 
Weſtern, and inhabit thofe Lands which lie between 
Moſcovy, Samarcand, Kaskar, and other Countries of 
the sbek Tartars : Eaſtward they extend to that vaſt 
Chain of Mountains which Iimagine to be a Continua- 
tion of Caucaſus. The Eluths are alſo better known in 
Europe by the Name of Kalmucs, than they are in 
this Country, where they call them Eluths Ayouki, 

They are alſo ally'd to the more Eaſtern Eluths, with 
whom they maintain a Correſpondence. | 
The ſecond ſort of Eluths, call'd alſo Kalmucs by 
the Moſcovites, are thoſe who inhabit” from the Chain 
of Mountains already mention'd, to another Chain of 
high Mountains, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
call'd Ata. From this Mountain run ſeveral great 
Rivers, the principal of which are Oby and Irtis, and 
it was near the Source of this laſt that the King of 
the Eluths uſually kept his Court: Theſe People were 
very numerous and powerful, poſſeſſing all the Land 
from Moſcovy to the Tusbek Tartars, but weaken'd 

and ruin'd themſelves by their Diviſions and inteſtine 
Wars. 01-5373 ee 
However their laſt King, nam'd Caldan Po- 
joctou han, after having united all the Remains of this 
great People under his Authority, deſtroy'd even in 

our Days the powerful Empire of the Kalkas, — 
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fear'd to denounce War againſt the Emperor of Ching 
himſelf : His Aim was nothing leſs than the Conqueſt 
of that Empire, and perhaps he might have ſucceed- 
ed in his attempt had not his Nephew deferred him 
with the greateſt part of his Troops, or had he coped 
with a leſs brave and vigilant Prince than the Em- 
peror Cang hi: But he was entirely defeated with his 
whole Army, ſo that now none remain of the Eluths 
but thoſe with the Nephew of Caldan, who having 
left his Uncle, and always maintain'd a good Under- 
ſtanding with the Emperor, is at preſent in quiet 
Poſſeſſion of his Eſtates, which lie about the ſource 
of Irtis: But as in the following Voyages into Tar- 
tary frequent mention is made of the Eluths, and their 
King Caldan, it may be proper for the clearing ſome 
Paſſages to enter into a, little Detail of the Origin 
and laſt Wars of theſe People. 

It is not above eighty Years ſince all theſe Eluths were 
united under one Chief or King, call'd Otchirtou tche- 
tching ban, who is mention'd in ſeveral Relations, and 
CO in that of Father Avril: The Prince Ablay 

is Brother having rebell'd againſt him was over- 
thrown, and oblig'd to retire almoſt as far as Siberia. 
This King had alſo ſeveral little Princes of his Houſe 
under him, calPd Taixis, and by the Moſcovites, Tai- 
cha and Taichi: The Taikis, being abfolute in their 
own Territories, govern'd themſelves as they pleas'd, 
paying the King no more than a ſlight Homage with 
juſt what Tribute they ſaw proper. One of theſe Tai- 
kis, nam'd Patorou hum, grew exceeding rich; he had 


alſo acquir'd a great deal of Reputation among his. 


People, and particularly in the War with Thibet, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter : When he dy'd he left 
ſeveral Children, the eldeſt of which nam'd Ontchor 
ſucceeded him. 

T his Prince, during his War with the Haſſacks, 
Pouroutes, or Yusbek Tartars, happen'd to fall ill of 
the Small-Pox in his Camp; and as the Mongous, thro! 
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2 ridiculous and barbarous Superſtition, are accuſtom'd 
to abandon all thoſe . that are attack'd with this Di- 


ſtemper, Ontchon's Troops immediately decamp'd, and 
left him alone in his Tent, without ſo much as a ſin- 


gle Servant to attend him. The Mabometan Tartars, 
who were poſted oppoſite to the Zluths, having ſeen 


them decamp, did not fail the next Morning to viſit 
the abandon*d Tents, where they found the ſick Prince, 
of whom they took ſuch care that they entirely cur'd 
him. | | 

The Prince, not thinking proper to diſcover his 
Quality, was kept by them as a common Slave for 
three Years, during which time Senbè the ſecond Son 
of Patorou hum taiki, not doubting but his eldeſt Bro- 
ther was dead, married his Wife, according to the 
Cuſtom of the Mongous, which in this reſpect is like 


that of the Fews. | | 
But at the end of three Years, Ontchon having diſ- 


cover'd himſelf to the Haſſact Tartars, and promis'd on 
Oath that if they ſent him into his Country he would 


never renew the War, they reſtor'd him to his Liberty, 


and gave him a Guard of 100 Men to eſcort him into 
his own Territories. Being arrived on the Frontiers 
he diſpatch'd a Courier to his Brother Sengbé to in- 
form him of his Adventure and Return; who, ſur- 
priz'd at this unexpected News, immediately went to 
his Brother's Wife, that was now become his own, 
to ask her what ſhe would determine in ſuch a Con- 
juncture : The Woman, who had acted with Honour, 
reply'd, That ſhe had only married him in the Perſua- 
fion that her firſt Husband was dead, and that there- 
fore ſince he was living ſhe was indiſpenſably oblig'd 
to return to him again. 


But Senghe, who was equally enamour'd with the 


Wife and Fortunes of his Brother, as he had got Poſ- 
ſeſſion was reſolv*d to keep it: Wherefore, under pre- 


tence of complimenting the Prince on his Return, he 
| | diſpatch'ꝗ 
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diſpatch'd certain Perſons, whom he could truſt, with 
ſecret Orders to maſſacre him and all his Retinue; 


which being executed accordingly, he gave out that 


he had defeated a Party of Haſſaks pouroutes, without 
mentioning his Brother. This Crime however was 
not long undiſcover'd, and one of his other Brothers b 

the ſame Mother as Onichon, with one of his Nephews, 


Son to the fame Ontchon, conſpir'd to revenge the 


Murder ; in order to which they aſſembled all the an- 
cient Domeſticks of that Prince, and concerted their 
Meaſures ſo well that they ſlew Sengbé, and reſtor'd 
the Son of Ontchon to the Poſſeſſions of his Father. 
Caldan the third Son of Patourou bum taiki, and 
Brother to Sengbè by the ſame Mother, had profeſs'd 
himſelf Lama from his Youth, and had been educated 
by the Great Lama as one of his principal Diſciples, 
after which he went to ſettle at the Court of Otchirtoy 
tche tchin han, who treated him with great Marks of 
Diſtinction: This Prince, having notice of theſe 
Tranſactions, demanded Leave of the Great Lama 
of Thibet, his Maſter, to quit the Habit and Pro- 
feſſion of Lama to revenge the Death of his Brother 
Senghe. | 
Leave being granted, he immediately formed an 
Army of the ancient Domeſticks of Sexghe, and the 
Troops lent him by Otchirton, with which he ſeiz'd 


the Murderers of his Brother, and having put them 


to death made himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Effects 
of all his Brothers, and the Eſtates of Sengbé: He 
alſo married the principal Wife of that Prince, who 
was Daughter to Otchirton King of the Eluths, and 
his Forces encreaſing every Day he ſoon ſaw himſelf 
in a Condition to diſpute the Kingdom with his Father- 
in-law Otchirton, to whom he ow'd his preſent For- 
tune. | 
A Quarrel happening between ſome of their Sub- 
jects furniſh'd him with a Pretence for the War, upon 
which he enter'd with an Army into the Country of 
 Otchirton, 
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Otchirton, who receiv'd him at the Head of his Forces. 
The Battle was fought near a great Lake called K:zal- 
pou, where Caldan won the Victory, took his Father- 
in-law Priſoner, and order'd his Throat to be cut, to 
ſecure himſelf in the Conqueſt of his Dominions ; by 
this means he became Chief of all the Elurhs. 

The Great Lama, to recompenſe this Cruelty and 
Treachery to his Father-in- law and Benefactor, gave 
him the Title of Han, which ſignifies King or Em- 
peror : It is from this Word alſo that the Tartarian 
Princes are calPd Kan, which is of the ſame Signifi- 
cation, and wrote in the ſame manner as Han, It is 
not amiſs to obſerve here, that the Europeans in moſt 
of theſe Words change ¶ into K, and eſpecially when 
it happens to be an initial; thus in the preſent in- 
ſtance, Kan for Han, Kami for Hami, a little City of 
the 74sbek Tartars who lie neareft the Great Wall; 
Coublai for Houblai, Kalkas for Halkas, with many 
others. | | 

From that time Caldan remained in quiet Poſſeſſion + 
of his Conqueſts, and free from Wars, except with 
the Haſſacks pouroutes who are irreconcilable Enemies 

to the Eluths, till the Year 1688, when he enter*d 
with an Army into the Country of the Kalkas, where 
he found thoſe People ſo weakened by their inteſtine 

| Diviſions that he eaſily defeated them, and taking the 
advantage of his Superiority, never left perſuing them 
till their entire ruin: Had their common Intereſt been 
capable of uniting them the Eluths had never ventur'd 
to attack them. The firſt time I went on the ſide of 
Moſcovy to treat concerning the Peace, I ſaw the 
wretched Remains of theſe Kaltas, who fled on all 
ſides from the Fury of the Eluths. 

But at preſent, ſince Caldan was deſtroy*d in his 
turn by the Emperor of China, there are in all theſe ' 
vaſt Countries no more than ten or 12000 Families 
of Eluths, the Chief of which is Nephew to Caldan, 
and eldeſt Son to Sengbé. This Prince, called Tſe vang 

| raptan, 
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in particular by Patourou 
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raptan, deſerted his Uncle at the beginning of the laſt 
War; the occaſion of his diſcontent was as follows: 

A Princeſs, the Daughter of Otchirton, had been 
promis'd him in Marriage, but Caldan falling in love 
with her took her from him: Not content with this 
Injuſtice to his 8 he alſo hired Aſſaſſins to 

away his Life, who miſſing their Blow only 
ſtruck out one of his Eyes. This Prince at preſent 
lives quietly in his own Territories, where he begins 
to make them till the Ground, being obliged to it 
by the decreaſe of his Flocks, which are no longer 


ſufficient for his People to ſubſiſt on: He is at con- 


tinual War with the Zusbecks: The Countries of Tou- 
roufan and Yarkian are ſubject to him: It was not 
many Years ſince Yarkian revolted againſt him, but 
he immediately belieg'd it, made himſelf Maſter of 
the Place, and depriv'd it of all poſſibility of re- 
belling for the future, | ns 
The third fort of Eluibs are thoſe which inhabit 
the Country that lies between the extremity of the 
Province of Chen ſi, part of the Province of Se tchuen, 
and the Kingdom of Thibet, where the King or Chief 
of theſe Eluths called Dalai han uſually reſides : It 
was theſe Eluths, who, aided by the other Eluths, and 
= taiki, conquer'd in this 
preſent Age the Kingdom of Thibet, and gave 1t to 
the Great Lama; for it is not above ſixty Years ſince 
Thibet, call'd indifferently Toubet, Thibet, and Tan- 
gout, was governed by a King of its own call'd 
Tanpa han, and in the Chineſe Hiſtory T/anpou. This 
Prince was formerly very powerful, and probably no 
other than the famous Preſter-Fohn ſo celebrated in 
Hiſtory : For tho? the Great Lama nam'd here Dalia 
Lama, reſided then at Poutala, call'd indifferently by 
our Travellers Betala, Laſſa, and Barantola, yet he 
was not the temporal Sovereign of the Country : It 
was T/anpa who reign'd at that time, and who loſt 
his Crown in the manner I was about to relate. of 
e 
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| The Mongous, who revere the Dalai Lama as a © 
: God upon Earth, thought that T/anpa did not treat 
n W him fo reſpectfully as he ought, and that it was in- 
re cumbent upon them to revenge the Affront; where- 
is fore the King of this third ſort of Elutbs of which 
0 we ſpeak, joining his Forces to thoſe of Paturou 
y hum taiki, attack d the King of Thibet, overthrew. 

It him in a ſet Battle, and having put him to death 
$ gave the Kingdom of Thibet to the Great Lama; he 
t even held it an Honour to be ſtiled his Vaſſal, and 
r to preſerve him this Conqueſt fix'd his Reſidence 
8 near Poutala: This King was called Couchi ban, and 
was Grandfather to the reigning King named Dalai 


g han: The other Princes of his Houſe, who joined 
. him in this War, return'd into their own Country, 
N which lies eaſt of Thibet, and extends from Thibet al- 


moſt to the Great Wall of China towards the City 
of Si ning: Theſe Eluth Princes are known at China 
by the Title of Taikis of Coconor, from the Name of 
a great Lake in the Country they inhabit ; they are 
only eight in number, and have every one their 
Territory and People apart, independant one of ano- 
ther, and they only league together for their mutual 
Preſervation. 4 PTE + | 
All of them were Vaſſals to Dalai Han, or rather 
to the Great Lama; but after the Defeat of Caldan 
the Emperor ſent an Invitation to theſe eight Taikis 
to attend him, which the Chief of them immediately 
did, was favourably. received, and honoured with the 
Title and Seals of T/in vang, or Regulo of the firſt 
Order: Several of the others contented themſelves 
with ſending Deputies to the Emperor to pay him 
their Homage. The Emperor is unwilling to em- 
ploy any Force in the ſubjecting the reſt of theſe 
Eluth Princes, but rather chuſes to attract them by 
Mildneſs and kind Uſage, as alſo by frequent Pre- 
ſents, which are called here Recompences, as thoſe 
which they ſend in return are called Tribute. 4 5 
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All theſe Eluths have an intire Freedom of Traf. 
fick to China, even to Peking itſelf z no Cuſtoms are 
exacted of them, but they are furniſh'd with every 
thing neceſſary for their Subſiſtence for eighty Days, 
which is the time allow'd for their Commerce; after 
which, if they have a mind to ſtay longer they may, 


but then they are ſupply*d with nothing more. 


The ſame Cuſtom is obſerved in reſpect to the 
Mabometan Tartars who trade into China; they give 
liberty of Traffick to all thoſe that travel by Land, 
and come into China by the Weſtern Provinces, the 
Policy of which is to engage all theſe People by de- 
grees to ſubmit to the Emperor, thro? the hopes of 
a rich Trade, and the Advantage of his Protection 


for the Emperor's Favour is a Guard againſt the At- 


— — of the neighbouring Princes, who dare not 
meddle with thoſe under his Protection for fear of ma- 
king themſelves an Enemy, who is much more for- 
midable ſince the Defeat of Caldan. 

We muſt now ſpeak a Word or two of Thibet, 


which belongs to the Great Lama, for tho* Dalai 
Han reſides near Poutala, in the very heart of the 


Kingdom of Thibet, yet he intermeddles in no re- 
ſpect with the Government, but contents himſelf with 
reigning over the Eluibs, who wander up and down, 


according to cuſtom, in the Places where they find the 
beſt Paſture. 


For the Great Lama himſelf, as temporal Affairs 


are contrary to his Profeſſion, has eſtabliſhed a Vice- 
roy who governs in his Name and by his Authority : 
This Viceroy, call'd the Tipa, wears the Habit of a 
Lama, notwithſtanding he is married: The Emperor 
of China, at the time of his War with Caldan, con- 
ferred on the Yipa the Dignity of Yang, or Regulo, 
to attach him to his Intereſt ; for tho* he knew very 
well that the Tipa and Lamas ſecretly favour'd Cal- 
dan, yet he was equally ſenſible how eapable they 


were of croſſing his Deſigns, - and eſpecially if 3 


had joined the Mongous, and made a religious War a- 
gainſt him, it would have been difficult to have 
{uſtain'd the ſhock- of ſo many Enemies: The tcrutn 
is the Tipe durſt not declare himſelf openly againſt 
the Emperor, yet favoured Caldan in a very publick 
manner; wherefore after the ruin of this laſt the 
Emperor gave himſelf no trouble in managing the 
Tipa, or even the Grand Lama himſelf, but talked to 
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them in the Style of a Maſter, ſignify ing the Puniſn- 


ments he had inflicted on thoſe Lamas who ſided 
openly with Caldan, and alſo threatning to ſend his 
Army to Poutala, unleſs his Orders were punctually 
bey d. e e eee, 
Both the Tipa and the Lamas have endeavoured to 
appeaſe the Emperor, and notwithſtanding they are 
in no haſte to yield up the Perſons he demands, they 
have made ſeveral humble Remonſtrances, but the 
Emperor ſtill continues inflexible. | 
Nevertheleſs it is hardly probable his Majeſty will 
attempt to carry the War into Thibet, it being too far 
from China, and the Roads too difficult for the 
March of an Army; beſides, the Emperor loves the 
Peace of his Subjects, and has no propenſity to War 
any farther than is neceſſary for his own Honour and 
their Good. Poutala is the Name of the Mountain 
on which ſtands the Palace, or rather the Pagod, 
where the Great Lama reſides ; at the foot of this 
Mountain runs a large River called Kaljou mouren 
Mouren, in the Mongol Language, ſignifies a River: 
This Place, by relation, is very. pleaſant; the Pagod 
is built in the middle of the Mountain, and conſiſts of 
ſeven Towers, in the higheſt of which the Lama 
lodges : On the ſide of this Mountain are the Ruins of 
the City where T/anpa kept his Court, which was in- 
tirely deſtroy d by Couciban King of the Eluths : All 
the People of Thibet inhabit in little Cities and Vil- 
lages, and live by tilling the Ground, | 
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This Account of Thibet J learned from an ancient 
Mandarin of the Tribunal of Ceremonies at Peking, 
who had formerly been Ambaſſador to the Great Lama, 
and all that he told me is perfectly agreeable to what 
J have ſince heard from other Mandarins, who have 

been frequently ſent thither of late Years : This Pre. 
ſident aſſured me that it was no more than four hun. 
dred Leagues from Si ning to Poutala, and that he 
had perform'd the Journey in Winter in forty-ſix 
Days, not travelling more than eight or nine Leagues 
a Day; he added, that he found the Country almoſt 
every where inhabited: He was twenty Days in go- 
ing to a Place called by the Chineſe, Thing ſou hai, 
which is a Lake, or rather three Lakes fo contiguous 
that they ſeem but one. 

It is hence that the Yellow River, called by the 
Chineſe, Hoang ho, derives its Source, which in this 
part is only a ſmall Stream of a clear Water; it runs 
directly South between ſome Mountains, the Waters 
of which it receives, and after being increaſed by all 
the Brooks and little Rivers of the Country of Coco. 
nor enters China near Ho tcheou ; this 1s the Name of 
a City in the Province of Chen fi, on the Confines of 
the Province Se tchyen, ſituated on the South-weſt of 
Si ning: This River enters China thro' a very ftrait 

Paſſage formed by two vaſt Rocks, which are ſo ex- 
ceeding ſteep that they ſeem cut on purpoſe to give 

way to the River; it is very large in this part, but 
at the ſame time very foul, by reaſon of the Sands 
which the Waters carry with them. | 
The Chineſe tell you that their famous Emperor 
named Yu, who delivered China from the great Inun- 

dation fo celebrated in Hiſtory, when he regulated 
the Courſes of the Rivers, and appointed their Chan- 
nels, ordered theſe two Rocks, which were then but 
one, to be cut to give paſſage to this River ; the City 
of Ho tobeou would be no more than ten Days Jour- 
ney, fromthe Source of Hoang ho, if it ran in a ſtraight 

. : Lane, 


Line, and had not ſo many Turnings. The ſame 
Mandarin alſo told me that he had croſs'd a River in 
the Country of Coconor, called Altang kol, which in 
the Mongol Tongue ſignifies the Golden River; this is 
not above three foot deep, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the Lakes T/ing ſou hai; there is a great deal of Gold 

mixed with the Sand of this River, and the Tartars 

of the Country employ themſelves in getting it all 
the Summer; it is one of the principal Revenues of 

the Princes of Coconor, who ſend their People to this 

precious Fiſhery, which is ſo much the caſter as the 

Waters of this River are ſo very ſhallow ; there are 
ſome of theſe Fiſhers that in their four Months of 

Fiſhery take ſix, ſeven, eight, or ten Ounces of 
Gold, and ſometimes more, according to their Skill 

and good Fortune ; nevertheleſs they are at no other 

trouble than to take the Sand from the bottom of the 

River, which they waſh a little, and retaining only 

the Gold melt it in Crucibles : This Gold is eſteem'd 

very good, yet they ſell it for no more than ſix times 

its weight in Silver; it probably comes from the 

neighbouring Mountains whence this little River takes 
its Source, which might eaſily be determined had 
theſe People any Art in ſinking of Mines; there is al- 
ſo a great deal of Gold in ſome other Rivers 1n the 
Territories of the Great Lama, quantities of which 
are brought to China. 

This Mandarin added, that from Si ning to the Fron- 
tiers of the Kingdom of Thibet was a perceptible Aſcent 
all the way; and that in general the Mountains, which 
are very numerous, are much higher to the Eaſt on the 
ſide of China than to the Weſt on the fide of Thibet ; 
in truth it muſt needs be that theſe little Mountains, 
whence the ſmall River Altang kol derives its Source, 
are vaſtly higher than the Level of the Sea, fince this 
River, which is very rapid, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Lakes Ting ſou hai; and the River Hoang bo, which 
runs from theſe Lakes, has a very ſwift Current for 
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at leaſt a hundred Leagues to its Fall into the Eaſtern 
Ocean of China: This Country 1s very cold in re- 
ſpect of its Latitude; but when you enter Thibet 
you come upon a Deſcent, and the Climate is much 
more temperate. | 

W herever this Mandarin came on his Journey the 
People of the Country furniſh'd him with Horſes for 
himſelf and Attendants, Camels to carry his Baggage, 
and with every thing that was neceſſary for the Sup- 
port of himſelf and Retinue, which 1s their cuſtomary 
Behaviour to the Envoys of the Emperor, to whom 
they allow ſix Sheep and an Ox for five Days; the 
Emperor likewiſe defrays the Expences of the En- 
voys of the Great Lama, and thoſe of the Princes of 
Coconor when they come to Peking. * 
The ſecond ſort of Mongous are the Kalkas, who 


are contiguous to the Eluths on the Eaſt ; the Coun- 


try from Faſt to Weſt extends from Mount Altai to 
the Province of Solon; and from North to South, 
from the fiſtieth and fifty-firſt Degree, to the South 
Extremity of the great Defart called Chamo, which 
was alſo accounted to belong to them, becauſe many 


of them encamp'd there, and eſpecially in Winter 


when there was the leaſt want of Water, which is very 
rare in this Deſart; there are ſeveral Pits ſunk by 
them, but the Water in general is bad. 

This Deſart borders upon China, and is larger and 
more deſolate from North to South towards the Weſt 
than towards the Eaſt; for I have travell'd moſt of 
it having croſs'd it four ſeveral times, and almoſt al- 
ways in different quarters; from the Mountains be- 
yond the Great Wall, to its eaſtern Extremity, is a- 


bout a hundred Leagues; I don't comprehend thoſe 


Mountains which lie immediately north of the Great 
Wall, for tho? they are in a manner uninhabited, yet 
they can't be look'd upon as part of the Deſart, be- 
cauſe the Soil there is fertile, and full of fine Paſtures, 
Woods, Fountains, and little Rivers of good Wa- 

| ters; 


\ 


ters; neither do I take in the Country beyond the Ri- 
ver Kerlon, where there are likewiſe good Paſtures, 
and abundance of Water, tho? at preſent it is but 
thinly inhabited, and in particular towards the Welt : 
The Defart from North to South is of a much larger 
Extent, and more than a hundred Leagues in breadth; 
in ſome parts it is intirely bare, and has neither Trees, 
Paſtures, nor Water, except ſome Ponds and Marſhes 
made by the Rains, with ſome Wells of wretched 
Water, and even thoſe very ſcarce. - . 
The Kalkas chiefly live along the River Selengue, 
Orton or Orbon, Toula, and Kerlon, where there are 
excellent Paſtures, and Waters in abundance; they 
made their Retreat there when they were drove out of 
China by Hong vou, the Founder of the Dynaſty of 
Tai ming : Their Princes are likewiſe deſcended from 


Zinghiskan, or from his Brothers. 


At firſt they had only one Prince among them 
that bore the Title of King or Kan; nevertheleſs 
both he and all the Kalkas paid Tribute to the Mon- 


gou Prince, who was deſcended by the eldeſt Branch 


from the Emperor Coublai, the Grandſon of Zing- 
hiskan, called Tchaber han, of whom I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter : But at length theſe Kalkas being vaſtly in- 
creaſed, and the Princes deſcended from Coublai, who 
had only the Title of Taki, being grown very nu- 
merous the more powerful made themſelves by de- 
grees independant, not only of one another, but alſo 
of their King himſelf, to whom they no longer paid 
any thing but a ſlight Homage. | 
' We have been aſſured that before their Deſtruction, 
which is ſtill freſh in Memory, there were no leſs 
than ſix hundred thouſand Families of theſe Kalkas 
divided into ſeven Standards, each of which had its 
Chief, and under them ſeveral hundreds of Taikzs ; 
three of theſe ſeven Chiefs obtain'd of the Great 
Lama the Title of Han, but moſt of the Taikis acted 
as Sovereigns in their reſpective Territories, and paid 
M 3 theſe 
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theſe Hans no farther deference than that of yielding 
them the firſt place in the Aſſemblies which they held, 
to determine their Differences and conſult about their 
common Affairs; for they look*d upon themſelves as 
all Members of one confederate Nation, and there. 
fore obliged to a mutual Defence : Nevertheleſs, as the 
more powerful Princes oppreſſed the weaker, frequent 
Diviſions aroſe among them, but ſuch as were eaſily | 
reconciPd by the Interpoſition of their Lamas, by 
whom they ſuffer'd themſelves to be intirely govern'd, 
and in particular by the great Lama of Thibet to 
whom they paid a blind Obedience. 

The eldeſt of theſe three Han were named Tchaſak- 
tou; he poſſeſs'd the Country that lies immediately 
eaſt of Mount Altai, his Territories being ſeparated 
from thoſe of the Etuths by nothing but that famous 
Mountain, which is look'd upon by the Mongous as 
the moſt conſiderable in all Tartary; they extended to 
the Rivers Selengue, Orbon, and Toula. | 

p The ſecond of theſe Han, called Touchetou, or Tou- 

'' chektou han, was the moſt powerful of all the Kaiba 
Princes; his Country extended along the three laſt- 
mention'd Rivers as far as Mount Kentey, whence 
the River Toula, as alſo that of Kerlon, derives its 


Source. | 
The third, called Tchetching han, reſided toward 
the Source of the River Kerlon, along the Banks of c0 
which his People extended themſelves to its Fall into uk 
the Lake Dalai, or Coulon, and alſo beyond to the Pp 
Frontiers of the Province of Solon: It is not above in 
forty or fifty Years ſince theſe two laſt Princes took the h 
Title of Han, but the firſt had aſſumed it long be- n 
fore. b 
; As frequent mention is made in the following Voya- 1 
ges of the Wars of theſe Princes, either one with a 
another, or with Caldan King of the Eluths, who was ] 
the principal Inſtrument of the Deſtruction of the 


Kalkas, it may not be improper to enter a little into 
the Occaſion of them. Before 
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Before the Wars theſe Kalkas were ſo powerful, 
that they appeared formidable to the Emperor of Chi- 
na himſelf ; they were exceeding rich in Flocks, and 
their Plains were covered over with Horſes, of which 
they ſold no leſs than an hundred thouſand every 
Year to Peking ; if the Buyers took them as they- 
came, without Examination, they paid but ſeven or 
eght Crowns a Horſe; but when they had their 
Choice a handſome Horſe coſt fifteen ; whereas ſince 
their DeſtruEtion, in the time of the Emperor's War 
with the King of the Eluths, an indifferent Horſe, 
provided he was but in tolerable Order, fold for fo 
hundred Livres, and ſometimes more. BE,” 

The Occaſion of this War was as follows : A Taiki, 
or Kalka Prince, called Lopzang hum taiki, whom 1 
have ſeen ſince at the Aſſembly of the Eſtates of Tar- 
tary, invaded, I know not for what reaſon, the firſt of 
theſe three Han named Chaſactou han, overthrew him, 
took him Priſoner, and afterwards put him to death; 
he alſo ſeized on his Subſtance and part of his Peo- 
ple, but the reſt eſcaping with the Children of Cha- 


ſafou han, fled to the ſecond Han, Touchetou, This 


Prince immediately diſpatch'd an Account of what 
had happen'd to all the Chiefs of Standards, and 
principal Taikis, inviting them to join with him a- 
gainſt the Uſurper of the Eſtates of Chaſactou; ac- 
cordingly they aſſembled their Forces, and being come 
up with the Ulſurper, defeated him, and ſeized his 
Perſon ; nevertheleſs they would not dip their Hands 
in his Blood, but contented themſelves with ſending 
him to the Great Lama for him to inflict what Pu- 
niſhment he pleaſed, at the ſame time deſiring him 
to inveſt the eldeſt Son of Chaſactou han with the 
Dignity of his Father : Their Requeſt was granted, 
and the Son was reinſtated in the Kingdom of his 
Father; but they neither reſtor'd him his Subjects, 
nor his Flocks, for Touchetou had ſeized them for 
his own uſe, by the Advice of his Brother who go- 
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peror of China to intreat him to eſpouſe his Intereſts, 
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vern'd him in every thing, and for whom he had all 
imaginable deference on account of his being a Lama, 
and one of thoſe living + which are very numerous 
in Tartary, and who as eaſily impoſe on theſe barb. 


rous Mongous, as Mabomet formerly did on the igno- 


rant Shepherds of Arabia. 
This Lama, named Jing chung tumba houtouctou, 


had been eight Years Diſciple to the Great Lama of 


Thibet, during which time he acquired the learned 
Language of Thibet, and ſuch a Reputation for 
Knowledge in that School, that he was reſolved to 
make a Schiſm, and obliged his Diſciples to acknow- 
ledge him as independant on his late Maſter, pre- 
tending that he was a living J for the ſame Reaſons 
as the other; in ſhort he ſo well deceived theſe 
Kalkas that they adored him as a Divinity; his Bro- 
ther alſo, tho? King of the Kalkas, went regularly on 
ſet Days to pay him the ſame Adorations they pay 
their Idols, gave him the upper-hand on all occa- 
ſions, and ſuffered himſelf to be governed intirely by 
him : It was properly this Lama who, by his Pride 
and ill Conduct, occaſion'd the Deſtruction of his Fa- 
mily and the Empire of the Kalkas. | 

Tebaſactou han, ſeeing they refuſed to reſtore his 
Effects which had been decreed him in the Aſſembly 
of the Eſtates of the Kalkas, ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
Great Lama of Thibet to complain of the Injuſtice, 
and to deſire him to interpoſe his Authority with 
Touchetou han, and the Lama his Brother, for the 
Reſtitution of what they ſo wrongfully detained ; the 
Dalai Lama according]y diſpatch'd one of his prin- 
cipal Lamas to Tonchetou han, and the Lama his 
former Diſciple, to terminate the Difference; but this 
Envoy being gained by their Preſents contented him- 
ſelf with ſpecious Promiſes, without procuring any 
Pertortnance : Chaſactou han, deſpairing of any Juſtice 
from that Quarter, ſent his ſecond Son to the Em- 


and 
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and procure the Reſtitution of his Effects: It muſt be 
obſerved here, that all the Kalta Princes paid a kind 
of Homage to the Emperor for the liberty of tra- 
ding into China, which conſiſted in ſending him a 
Camel and nine white Horſes by way of Tribute; 
but they were not very regular in the Payment of i it, 
diſpenſing with it whenever they pleas'd. 

Accordingly the Emperor diſpatch'd an Ambaſſador 
to Dalai Lama to engage him, at a certain time 
which he appointed, to ſend a Perſon of conſideration 
into the Country of the Kalkas, promiling to ſend at 
the ſame time a Grandee of his own Court to diſpoſe 
theſe Princes to an Accommodation, and to prevent 
the War, which was otherwiſe inevitable. 


Mean time Chaſactou han dying, his eldeſt Son, who | 
had enter'd into a ſtrict Alliance with Caldan King 


of the Eluihs his Neighbour, ſucceeded him and was 
made Han: This Prince likewiſe preſs'd the Reſtitu- 
tion of his Effects, and the Envoys of the Emperor 
and Dalai Lama being arriv'd at the Court of Touche- 


tou han, they conven'd a ſecond time the Eſtates of the 


Kalka Princes: The Envoy of the Emperor was the 


_s 
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firſt Preſident of the Tribunal of the Mongous, Which 


is in a manner of the ſame Dignity with the ſix chief 
Tribunals at Peking ; the Name of this Envoy was 
Argni, and from him it was, and the other Manda- 


rins that accompany'd him, that I learnt the Particu- | 


lars of this Negotiation. 
The Envoy of Dalai Lama was alſo one of the 


molt conſiderable in his Court, and, as he repreſented 


the Perſon of Dalai Lama, every one in the Aſſem- 
bly yielded him the firſt Place, except the Brother of 


ſing himſelf a living Fo, pretended to be equal with 
thee High-Prieſt, and inſiſted upon being treated with 
the ſame Diſtinction. 

The King of the Eluths had alſo. his Envoys at 
the Aſſembly to 1 the Intereſts of his Friend 


Touchetou han, who being alſo a Lama, and profeſ-- 


and 
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the Ambaſſador with Irons, and having ſent back 
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and Ally. Theſe highly proteſted againſt the Preten- 
ſions of the Kalła Lama, which they look'd upon as an 
enormous Outrage againſt their common High- Prieſt, 
whoſe right it was to preſide by his Legate in the Aſ- 
ſembly ; but this Lama would make no Conceſſions, 
and the Eluth Envoys retir'd in great Diſcontent. 

In ſhort, to avoid a greater Difference than that 
they came to terminate, the Envoy of Dalai Lama 
was oblig'd to conſent that the Lama, Brother to the 
King of the Kalkas, ſhould fit oppoſite to him. This 
Conteſt once over affairs were ſoon regulated in the 


Aſſembly, and Touchetou han and the Lama his Bro- 


ther ſolemnly promis'd that they would faithfully 
execute what had been there decreed : After which 
the Eſtates ſeparated, but inſtead of keeping their 
Word, they continued their uſual Delays under di- 
vers Pretences. 05 

Mean time the King of the Eluths, offended at the 
little regard he had to his Envoys, and the Affront 
offer d Dalai Lama in the Perſon of his Legate, as 
alſo preſs'd by Chaſactou han to haſten the Reſtitution 
of his Effects, of which they ſtill detain'd the beſt 
part, ſent an Ambaſſador to Touchetou han, and the 
Lama his Brother, to exhort them to perform their 
Promiſe; and in particular to complain of the Kalks 
Lama's having diſputed Precedence with the Legate of 


Dalai Lama, who had been their common Maſter. The 


Kalka Lama could not contain his Fury, but loaded 


fome of his Retinue with injurious and threatning 
Letters to the King of the Hluths, immediately put 
himſelf with his Brother at the head of a large Body 
of Troops to ſurpriſe Chaſactou han : This Prince, who 
expected nothing leſs, could not eſcape the Fury of 


his Enemy, but fell into the Hands of the Lama who 


order'd him to be drowned. He alſo put to death 


one of the moſt conſiderable Taikis, and ſciz'd his 


Effects; after which he enter'd into the Territories of 


the 
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the King of the Eluths, and ſurpris'd one of the Bro- | 
thers of that Prince, whoſe Head he cut off, and fix- 
ing it upon a Spear, expos'd it in that manner thro? 
the Country, at the ſame time ſending one of the 
Domeſticks of that unfortunate Prince to the King 
of the Eluths, with a Letter full of Invectives and 
Threats. | * 
The King of the Eluths tho? fo cruelly incens'd, 
yet ſuppreſs d his Reſentment till he was in a Con- 
dition to declare it; mean time he aſſembled his 
Forces, and about the end of the following Winter, 
or the beginning of the Year 1688, advanc'd to the 
Territories of Touchetou ban: The Lama, who expe&- 
ed no leſs, had demanded Succours of all the other 
Kalka Princes, alledging that he had taken and put to 
death Chaſactou han, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
he was leagued with the King of the Eluibs to de- 
ſtroy all the other Kalkas : Accordingly moſt of theſe 
Princes came with conſiderable Forces to the general 
Rendevous on the Frontiers of the Kingdom of To 
chetou han. 

The King of the Eluths ſaw very well that it would 
be Raſhneſs to come to an Engagement with an Ar- 
my ſo much ſuperior to his own ; wherefore he only 
ſought to poſt his Troops to advantage, flattering 
himſelf that Diviſions would ſoon ariſe in the Army 
of the Kalkas, which accordingly happen'd. The 
Chief of one of the moſt numerous Standards de- 
camp'd firſt in the Night with all his Forces; Tchet- 
ching han a little after follow'd his Example, and in 
ſhort all the reſt made their Retreat, leaving Touche- 
tou han, and the Lama his Brother, with none but the 
Forces of their own Standard. . N 

The King of the Eluths, being appriz'd of what had 
paſt, loſt no time, but immediately fell upon his Ene- 
mies; it was rather a Rout than a Battle, for t 
made no Reſiſtance : Touchetou han with his Family, 
and the Lama His Brother with his Diſciples, * | 

| Wit 
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with much difficulty, but were oblig'd to abandon 


moſt of their Baggage, with the greateſt part of their 
Army and Flocks. 


The King of the Eluths put to the Sword all the 


Kalkss that fell into his Hands of the Family of 
" Touchetou han, penetrated even to his Camp, and the 
ordinary Reſidence of the Lama his Brother, burn'd 
whatever he could not carry away, and entirely de- 
ſtroy'd two fine Temples which the Lama had built 
at great expence. After which he ſent ſome of his 
Troops to ſcour the Country, ordering them to put 
to the Sword all the Kaizas they met, who fled on 
every fide, We met a great Number of theſe Fu- 
gitives in the Deſart of Chamo, when we paſt thro? 
it on my firſt Journey into Tartary in the Year 1688; 
and this it was that hinder'd us from reaching Se- 
lengha as we deſign'd, becauſe we muſt have been 
oblig'd to croſs the Country where the King of the 
Eluths was encamp'd with his victorious Army. 

Tou chetou han, and the Lama his Brother, retir'd to 
the South extremities of the Deſart, near the Frontiers 
of China, whence they ſent to intreat the Emperor to 
take them under his Protection, and to defend them 
from an Enemy whoſe Ambition and Cruelty they 
highly exaggerated. The Emperor immediately diſ- 
patch'd an Officer to the King of Eluth to know 
the occaſion of the War, to which Meſſage the Prince 
anſwer' d with Reſpect, That he had undertaken it to 
revenge the Death of his Brother; that he thought no 
Prince would give a Refuge to ſo wicked a Perſon as 
the Kalta Lama, who had been the Author of ſo 
many Barbarities, and that therefore he was reſolv'd 
to purſue him wherever he retreated; that the Em- 
peror was alſo intereſted in his Puniſhment, ſince he 
had notoriouſly violated the Promiſes made to his 
Majeſty's Ambaſſadors in the Aſſembly of the States, 
and ſhewn fo little Deference to his Mediation. 


The 


The Lama ſaw very well, that if the Emperor aban- 
gon'd him he muſt inevitably fall into the Hands of 
his Enemy, and eſpecially as the Dalai Lama was a- 
gainſt him: Wherefore to ſecure himſelf the only 
Protection he could hope for, he offer'd the Emperor 
to become his perpetual Vaſſal, together with his Bro- 
ther and his Family and Subjects, and alſo to en- 
gage all the other Kalkas to follow his Example. Du- 
ring this Negotiation ſeveral other Kalka Princes like- 
wile ſought the Emperor's Protection, on the ſame 
Conditions of becoming his Vaſſals, and were favour- 
ably receiv'd. bs | 

This fame Year alſo dy'd Tchetching ban, whoſe 
Widow likewiſe intreated the Emperor to receive her 
Son among the Number of his Vaſſals, and to give 
him the Inveſtiture and Title of Han. At firſt ſome 
ſcruple was made of granting him this Title, becauſe, 
as was alledg'd, it properly belong'd to none but the 
Emperor, and therefore was incompatible with the 
quality of a Vaſſal: Nevertheleſs this ambitious Wo- 
man inſiſting that her Son ſhould not be depriv'd of 
a Dignity which her Husband had poſſeſſed, and re- 
preſenting that his Rank could not be debaſed by his 
Submiſſion to the Emperor, they yielded to this Rea- 
ſon, and granted him the Title of Han; but with 
Reſtriction that it ſnould not paſs to any of his De- 
ſcendants, but die with him. | | 
The Emperor was ſome time before he received 
Touchetou han, and the Lama his Brother, into his Ter- 
ritories, or would appear to protect them openly, con- 
tenting himſelf at firſt with exhorting the King of E- 
luth to abandon his Reſentment, and not purſue a a 
Revenge which ought to be fatisfied by the deplo- 
rable Condition to which he had reduc'd thoſe miſe- 
rable Princes and their Subjects. But the King of E- 
luth would liſten to no Accommodation; he anſwered 
once again, That the Emperor was equally concern'd 
to puniſh the Violation ofa Treaty guaranty*d by _ 

| | | C 
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felf and the Dalai Lama; he added however that if 
his Majeſty would deliver the Ka/kz Lama into the 
Hands of Dalai Lama their common Maſter, and 
the Chief of their Religion, to be judg'd by him, 
that then he would lay down his Arms, and deſiſt 
from all Hoſtilities. But the Emperor thinking it 
inconſiſtent with his Dignity to abandon Princes who 
had been plunder'd of their Eſtates, and had fled to 
him for Refuge; and having beſides nothing to ap- 

rehend from the Moſcovites, with whom he had late- 
y concluded the Peace at Mipichou, he openly took 
the Kalka Princes into his Protection, and aſſign'd 
them a part of his Lands in Tartary, where they 
might live after their own manner. It was this that 


kindPd the War between the Emperor and the King 


of the Eluths. 


This laſt Prince, about the end of July in the Year 
1690, advanc'd at the head of a ſmall but couragious 
Army to the Frontiers of the Empire; all the Kal- 
kas that he found encamp'd along the River Kerlon, 
which he had follow*d for the convenience of Forrage, 
he either kill'd or made Slaves of them, and pur- 
ſued the Murtherers of his Brother even into the Re- 
treat the Emperor had deſign'd them. wad 


On the firſt Rumour of this Prince's March the 


Emperor aſſembled all the Mongou Troops, which 


lying encamp'd immediately without the Great Wall 
are, as it were, the advanc'd Guards of the Empire. 
To theſe he join'd ſome Mantcheou Soldiers, which 


ſerv'd as a Convoy to the Preſidents of the Tribunals 


of the Militia and Mongous, whom he ſent to the 
Frontiers to obſerve the Motions of the Eluths. Theſc 
two Preſidents form'd a Deſign to ſurpriſe the King 
of Eluth in his Camp; for which purpoſe they a- 
mus'd him with a fictitious Treaty of Peace, and when 
he had the leaſt diſtruſt attack'd him in the Night; 
but they were vigorouſly repuls'd, and purſu'd even 
in the Territories of the Empire, where they ſav'd 
themſelves by eſcaping to the Mountains. 


The 
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The Emperor hearing this immediately ſent a large 
Army from Peking to encounter the Eluths: He at 
firſt deſignꝰd to have commanded it in Perſon, and 
had ſent me orders to follow him; but at the Inſtances 
of the Council and the Grandees of the Empire he 
alter'd that Reſolution, and gave the Command to 
his eldeſt Brother, whom he created Generaliſſimo, 
with whom he alſo ſent his eldeſt Son, and the Prin- 
cipal of his Council. 1 

The King of the Elulbs, who was appriz'd of their 
March, attended them with great Reſolution abour ' 
eighty Leagues from Peking: This Prince was very 
advantageouſly poſted, and tho? he wanted Artillery, 
with which the Imperial Army was well provided, 
and had but few Troops, yet notwithſtanding the in- 
equality he accepted the Offer of Battle. At firſt his 
Van-guard ſuffer'd very much from the Enemy's Can- 
non, which oblig'd him to change his order of Battle; 

but as he was poſted behind a great Marſh, where the 
Emperor's Army could not ſurround him, hedefended 
himſelf with great bravery till Night, when each 

Party retir'd to their Camp. The Grand Maſter of 
the Artillery, who was alſo Uncle to the Em | 
by the Mother's ſide, was kilPd about the end of this 
Action by a Muſquet-ſhot, as he was giving orders 
for withdrawing the Cannon. : 

The following Days were ſpent in mutual Nego- 
tiations, the Reſult of which was that the King of 
the Eluths ſhould retire with the Remainder of his 
Forces, but firſt take an Oath before his Fo never 
to return into the Territories of the Emperor, or thoſe 
of any of his Allies: In his Retreat a great part of 
his Army periſh'd for Want. This Diſgrace was 
alſo follow'd by another; his Nephew Tje vang 

raptan, whom he had left Guardian of his Coun- 
try, abandon'd it, and retir'd to a great Diſtance 
with all that would follow him, which was a terrible 


Blow 
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Blow to the King of Elutb, and it was at leaſt three or 


four Years before he could recruit his Army, ſo 
much was it diminiſhed by the Misfortunes of the laſt 

Mean time as the Emperor's Army, and the Gene- 
rals which commanded it, were on their Return to 
Peking, Proceedings were begun againſt them, not- 
withſtanding they had the better in the Engagement; 
for it is a Law among the Mantcheoux, eſtabliſn'd 
from the Foundation of the Monarchy, that if a Gene- 
ral gives Battle, and is not compleatly victorious, he 


is deem'd culpable, and ought to be puniſh'd. 


Had the Emperor ſuffer'd his Council to act ac- 
cording to the Rigour of the Law, his Brother had 
been degraded from the Dignity of * Yang, and the 
-other Grandees, who had been of his Council, had 
at leaſt loſt their Employs ; they even deliberated 
whether they ſhould not be ſtraitly impriſon'd : But 
the Emperor declar'd that the Fault being ſlight de- 
ſerv'd a ſlight Puniſhment ; therefore the Regulo Ge- 
neraliſſimo, and ſome other general Officers who are 
diſtinguiſh'd in a manner like our Dukes, Counts, 
Marquiſes, Sc. were condemn'd to loſe three Years 
Revenue of their Dignity, and the others were de- 
graded five Degrees. 

The Emperor highly honour'd the Memory of his 
Uncle who had been ſlain in this Action, and con- 
tinu*'d his eldeſt Son in all his Employs and Dig- 


nities, and among the reſt in that of being Chief of 


a Standard, thinking it was not juſt to give them 


from the Family of a Perſon who had ſo generouſly 


ſacrific'd his Life for the publick Good. 
He alſo gave Gratuities to the Relations of all 
thoſe that had been ſlain or wounded in the Battle, 


and every one that had diſtinguiſh'd himſelf was re- 
warded in Proportion to his Merit, The Year fol- 
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lowing his Majeſty went into Tartary to hold an 
Aſſembly of the Eſtates there, when all the Kalka 
Princes became his Vaſſals by common Conſent, and 
id him a folemn Homage. : 
The King of the Eluibs continued till the Year 
1694 in the Country which formerly belong'd to 
Chaſactou han and Touchetou han, after which, havin 
recruited his Army, he ſcour'd the Banks of the Ker= - 
jn, making Slaves of all the Kalkas he found, and 
advanc*d to the Frontiers of the Country of Corchin, 
whence he ſent to ſolicite the chief Prince to join 
with him againſt the Mantcheoux. 2 
„What can be more unworthy, ſaid he, than our 
becoming Slaves to thoſe whom we have com- 
« manded? We are Mongous, and united under one 
« Law, wherefore let us join our Forces, and re- 
gain an Empire which belongs to us, and was the 
« Inheritance of our Anceſtors. I ſhall ſhare with 
e Pleaſure the Glory and Fruits of my Conqueſts with 
“ ſuch as will ſhare the Peril; but if there ſhould 
e be any of the Mongou Princes, as I perſuade my 
« ſelf there are none, ſo baſe as to delire to remain 
« Slaves to the Mantcheoux our common Enemies, 
they may depend on being the firſt Objects of our 
„Revenge, and their Ruin ſhall be the Prelude to | 
) the Conqueſt of China.” p ; 
The King of Cortchin on this occaſion gave a Proof 
of his Fidelity to the Emperor, by ſending him the 
King of Eluth's Letter, which occaſion'd him ſome 
| uneaſineſs ; for tho? he knew the Eluths were too weak 
to attempt any thing, yet he apprehended a Union of 
the Mongous which might be powerful enough to 
ſtrike Terror into the Empire: Their ancient Animo- 
ſity againſt the Mantcheoux, with the ſecret Protection 8 
which Dalai Lama gave the King of Eluth, whoſe 
Advancement he wiſh'd, might eaſily unite all the 
: artars in the ſame Deſign of throwing off their 
oke. e bg 
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It was theſe Conſiderations that determin'd the Em. 
ror to make a new Attempt to exterminate the F. 
LD or to compel them by force of Arms to a 
laſting and ſolid Peace. With this View, in the 
Tear 1696, he caus'd three Armies to enter Tartary, 
with a Deſign to incloſe the Eluths on all ſides. At 


the head of the moſt numerous he march'd himſelf, 


accompany'd by ſeveral of his Children, and the chief 
Princes of the Blood: One of theſe Armies gain'd a 
compleat Victory, whilſt that of the Emperor fillq 
every place with Terror. 

In ſhort this Year and the Year following all theſe 
Tartars were either deſtroy'd, ſubdu'd, or diſpersd; 
and the Death of their King which happen'd in 169), 
whilſt the Emperor was marching towards his Re- 
treat, entirely compleated the Ruin of this Nation; 
ſo that the reſt of theſe unfortunate Eluths were either 


| oblig'd to implore the Emperor's Clemency, or to fly 


to 7/e vang raptan the only remaining Prince of that 
People. | 


This War thus gloriouſly ended, the Emperor i 


become abſolute Maſter of all the Empire of the Kal. 
kas and Eluths, and has extended his Dominions in 
Tartary as far as the Lands poſſeſs'd by the Meoſcovites, 
which in general are only wild Foreſts, and uninha- 
bited Mountains. 

Almoſt all the Princes of the Mongous, as well as 
the Kalkas, are of the Race of Zinghikan : The chief 
of theſe Princes deſcended from the Emperor Coublai 
by the eldeſt Branch, and call'd Tehabar han, alſo bore 
the Title of Emperor of the Mongous, and had Tri- 
bute paid him by all the others, as likewiſe by the 
Eluths, till about the beginning of the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury, when the laſt of theſe, Tchahar han, having 


made his Government inſupportable by his Cruelties 


and Debaucheries, his Subjects call'd in the Founder 
of the Mantcheou Monarchy. Upon this Revolution 


the Mongou Prince, who became Vaſſal to the Em- 
peror 


. S 


. 
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r of the Mantcheoux, was oblig'd to quit the 
Title of Han for that of Yang, which the Emperor 
gave him: This ſame Emperor having made himſelf 
Maſter of part of the Province of Leao tong, which 
border*d on the moſt powerful of the Mongou Princes, 
made Alliances with them by the Marriages of his 
Children, and by that means won ſcveral to Subjec- 
tion, and left ſuch an increas'd Dominion to his Son, 
the Grandfather of the preſent Emperor, that what 
with Mildnefs, and what with the Terror of his 
Arms, he compleatly reduc'd all the Mongous with- 
out the Great Wall. : 

Their Country, from Eaſt to Weſt, extends from 
the Province of Leao tong, and the Country of the 
Mantcheoux, to the City of Ning hia in the Province 
of Chenſi, between the Great Wall of China and the 
Deſart of Chamo; they are divided into forty-nine 
Standards, each of which has one of its own Princes 
for chief. | 

The Mantcheoux, after their Conqueſt of China, con- 
fed on the moſt powerful of theſe Princes the Dig- 
nities of Yang, Peile, Peizé, Cong, &c, they alſo 
ſttPd a fix d Revenue on each of the Chiefs of theſe 
Standards, regulated their Bounds, and eſtablifh'd the 
Laws by which they are govern'd to this Day. There 
8 alſo a grand Tribunal at Peking, where their Dif- 
putes are finally determin'd, and to which they may 
appeal from the Judgments of their Princes them- 
ſelves, who as well as others are oblig'd to appear 
before this Tribunal, when cited. The Kalkas are 
alſo under the ſame Regulation, ſince their becoming 
Vaſſals to the Emperor. 5 | 

The third Nation of Tartary is that of the Mabo- 
metan Tartars, the moſt conſiderable of which are the 
Yubeks, better known in Europe than in China itſelf, 
From Weſt to Eaſt they extend from Perſia and the 
Caſpian Sea to the Country of the Eluths, and on 
the South almoſt to China - * thoſe of this part 


were 
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who made himſelf Maſter of Zarkan, Tourfan and 


. ſurpriſed the Rebels, and compelPd them to return to 
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were moſtly ſubdu'd by the laſt King of the Eluy 


Hami, call'd by our Geographers Cami. 

After the Defeat of the King of the Eluths, thok 
of Hami, who lie the neareft China, put themſelyg 
under the Protection of the Emperor: Thoſe of Tour 
fan and Tarkan were alſo about to follow their Ex. 
ample, and this Court was diſpoſed to receive them; 
but Tje vang raptan by his Preſence prevented the 
Execution of their Deſign, and aſſur'd himſelf of 
their Fidelity. Nevertheleſs thoſe of Tarkan, league 
with the Zusbet Princes their Neighbours, were on 
the point of ſhaking off his Yoke, had not Raptay 


their Obedience. As I never travelled into this Coun- 
try my ſelf, I ſhall only relate, in few Words, what 
I learn'd from ſome Lords ſent by the Prince of Hani 
to the Emperor of China. | 
The firſt of theſe Envoys was one of the Sons 
of the Prince of Hami himſelf; and the ſecond wa 
one of his Officers, who had often travel'd the Coun- 
try that lies between the Province of Chen ſi and the 
Caſpian Sea: He alſo told me that he had been at 
Bochara, or as it is call'd in the Country Bohara, in 
which Journey he ſpent five Months; but then he 
travePd very ſlow, ſtopt at ſeveral Places, and took 
a large Circuit, paſſing through the Territories of 
Prince Raptan, which lie vaſtly wide to the North- 
Welt of Hami, and from thence by the Turgueſtan. 
This Road, he told me, was the beſt and moſt free 


from Robbers ; but then there is a much ſhorter and 


more direct one, tho? leſs ſafe and more difficult. 
From China to Hami is about twenty Days Journey, 
and from Hami to Tourfan is above 100 Leagues, 
which the Caravan performs in ſeven Days: This 
Road 1s full of Rocks, and in a manner without either 
Water or Forrage. From Tourfan to Aoſou is twenty- 
three Days Journey, and from thence to Zarcan 5 
lex 
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ter which to Bochara is about a Month's Journey far- 
her : The next Town is Kaskar, but all the Road be- 
jond is infeſted by the Tartars calPd Pouroutes and 
Haſſacks, who are great Robbers, and plunder all they 
meet without Diſtinction, even the Ambaſſadors of 
any Prince : Wherefore this Road is very dangerous, 
at leaſt without a good Guard, and therefore is but 
little frequented, 
The Country 1s very hot in Summer, and produces 
abundance of good Fruits, in particular Melons and 
Grapes. Theſe Tartars are Mahometans, and formerly 
drove a great Commerce into China, whither they came 
every Year in numerous Caravans: The War has in- 
terrupted this Traffick for ſome Years, but it will 
probably revive again by the Encouragement and Im- 
munities which the Emperor has granted to all who 
trade by Land into China: The Language of theſe 
fartars, which is apparently the ſame with that of 
the usbeks, is different from the Mongol Tongue; but 
this laſt is commonly underſtood by reaſon of the 
great Commerce between the two Nations. | 
There now only remains to ſpeak of the fourth Na- 
tion of this part of Tartary, which is under the Do- 
minion of the Moſcovites. This is much the largeſt, 
and extends from Weſt to Eaſt from Moſcovy to the 
Eaſtern Ocean; and from North to South, from the 


towards the Weſtern part, and to the fifty- fifth Degree 
towards the Eaſtern: But we can only ſay that it is a 
vaſt Deſart, except ſome parts of Siberia, which are 
tolerably well peopled, the reſt being almoſt entirely 
deſtitute of Inhabitants. | 

I have only paſt thro? part of the Frontiers of theſe 
vaſt Countries, wherefore all I ſhall relate is what I 
Jearn*d from ſeveral Moſcovites and Tartars, who had 
reſided in the Country, and often travell'd thither, and 
in particular from a Moſcovite who was ſettled at Pe- 
kinz, and become an inferior Mandarin. 
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This Meſcovite had been made Priſoner by the 


Mantebeoux at the taking of Yacſa, and, not having 
wherewith to ſubſiſt in his own Country, voluntarily 


accepted the offer they made him of ſettling at Peking, 


He had travelled the greateſt part of theſe vaſt Coun. 
tries, and beſides two or three Journies from Tobolt, 


the Place of his Nativity, to Moſcou ; he had gone 


from Tobolk to Selengha, and from thence to Niptchon, 
where he ſtay'd a Year; and from Niptchou to Tag, 
where he reſided eight Years, employing himſelf 
ſometimes in Hunting, and ſometimes in collecting 
the Tribute paid by theſe People to the Czar, which 
conſiſts in thoſe beautiful and precious Furs that are 
the principal Traffick of the Mo/covites. The Sub- 
ſtance of his Relation was as follows, and has been 
confirm'd by many others who had got equal Infor- 
mation, | 
I. This Nation is little more than 300 L 


diſtant from Maſcou: The Journey is eaſily perform'd 


on a Sledge in twenty Days, when the Snow is on 
the Ground, but in Summer it is almoſt impractica- 
ble by reaſon of the Bogs, Waters, and Marſhes ; 
wherefore the Commerce, which is very conſiderable, 
is only carried on in the Winter, : 

2. Tobolk, or, as the Meſcovites call it, Toboski, is 2 
large City of great Trade, the Capital of Siberia, 
and grand Staple for all the Furs: The Country round 
about it abounds with all ſorts of Grain, Herbs, and 
Fruit: It is govern'd by four Moſcovite Officers, who 
are chang'd cvery Year, and has Juriſdiction over 
all that the Moſcovites poſſeſs in Tartary beyond the 
Rivers Irtis and Oly; here is alſo a large Garriſon of 
1 and Siberians, who are maintain'd by the 

zar. 

The City of Tobolk is about the bigneſs of Orleans; 
it is ſituate on a high Mountain, at the Foot of which 
runs the Great River Iritis, and the little River of 
Tobolk, whence the Town takes its Name, and which 

in 
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in this part diſcharges itſelf into Irtis. From Tobolt to 
the Fall of Irtis into Oby they reckon a hundred 
Leagues, but it is not half ſo far to go ſtraight to it: 
The Irtis is full of windings, and to travel this hun- 
dred Leagues along the River would require fifteen or 
twenty Days: They are chiefly Mahbometan Siberians 
that inhabit about Tobolk, and between the Rivers Ir- 
tis and Oby ; thoſe between the Oby and Geniſſee are 
called, by the Moſcovites, Oftiaki and Tongouſſey ; the 
Oftiakis inhabit near Oby, and on the little River of 
Kit, and the Tongouſſey along the Geniſſee. 

3. It requires much leſs time to go from Selingha 
to Tobolk, than to come from Tobolk to Selingue, or 
delingba : Selingue is properly a River, on the Bank 
of which the Moſcoviles have built a Town in the 
Country of the Kalkas, about two hundred and fifty 
Leagues to the North-weſt of China: This Town, 
which they call after the Name of the River, was ap- 
pointed in 1688 for the Treaty of Pacification be- 
tween the Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor of China 
and the Czar of Moſcovy. 

The Lake called Paikal lies about four eaſy Days 
Journey more towards the South : This Lake is the 
largeſt in Tartary, and perhaps in the World : They 
count it three Days Journey from Selingha to this 
F Lake, into which it falls. You come next to a little 
| F Town called Oude, ſeated alſo on the River a Day's 
Journey from the Lake, which you afterwards paſs 


at 


5 in a Day, for in that part it is not very broad; after - 
6 which you enter into another named Angala, which 
f runs from the Lake with a very rapid Current towards 
; the North. | 5 
About ten Leagues from the Lake, in going down 


the River, you meet with another Town called 
x Irkoutskiſe, from the Name of a little River which 
falls in this part into the Angara: From hence, in a- 

bout ten or twelve Days, you come to Geniſſee, which 
| . Os TO =. A 

is a City built by the Moſcovites on a River of that 
N4 es Name: 


% 
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Name: You ſtill continue to go down the Angarg, 
which, as I have already obſerved, is exceeding rapid, 
and full of Rocks ; nevertheleſs a Boat may paſs very 
ſafe, provided it is guided by the People of the 
Country : About half a League South of the City of 
Geniſſee, the River Augara falls into the River Ge- 
niſſee, which in that part is at leaſt a League over, 
As ſoon as you arrive at the City you quit this great 


River, which runs always North to its Fall into the 


Frozen Sea; you then paſs over a Mountain, and tra- 
vel eight or ten Leagues by Land; after which you 
reimbark on a little River called Kite, which is ford- 
able, and of ſo ſtill a Stream that Veſſels of a mo- 


derate Rate can fail up or down it with equal eaſe; 


they row very ſwift, and are no more than ten Days 


in going to a City or Town called Kietskoie from the 


Name of the River. 


From this Town to the Fall of the Ricke into the 
Oby is only one Day's Journey, after which you go 
down the Oby to its con junction with the Irtis, which 
1s commonly a Voyage of fifteen or twenty Days, 
then you {ail up the River Irtis to Tobotk, This Jour- 
ney can't be conveniently taken at any time except 
in Summer, when the Rivers are navigable, becauſe 
the way by Land is full of Mountains and Foreſts, 
and in a manner only inhabited along the Rivers: 
From Kitskoie, after a Voyage of ſeven or eight Days 
down the Oby, you come to the City of Navim, and 
after another Voyage of the ſame length to that of 
Fourgoutle, | 

4. The Lake Paykal is near a hundred Leagues in 
length from South-weſt to North-eaſt, but little more 
than ten in breadth ; it is very deep, and full of Fiſh, 
and ſurrounded with Mountains almoſt on every fide; 
the Lands which lie on the South of theſe Mountains 
are of a good Soil, and cultivated in ſeveral Places by 
the Moſcovites, the Inhabitants of the Country under- 


ſtanding nothing of Tillage : Wheat and Oats grow 
— * The 
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The People, who inhabit about this Lake, are called 
Tong ouſſe by the Moſcovites; and by the Tartars, 


Orotchon : The Orotchon are properly thoſe who live 


along the Rivers which run towards the Eaſt : Here 
is alſo another Nation, called by the Mongous, Brattes 2 
The Mongou kalkas inhabit North of the River Se- 
lingub. 
"Beſides the Siberians you find towards the South, 
between the Irtis and Oby, another Nation called the 


Vouhoulles ; theſe inhabit along the River Sociva, 


which falls into the River Tobolk about eight Days 
Journey above the City of that Name : Towards the 
Source of Sociva the Moſcovites have built a little 
Town called Pialing, about twenty Days Journey 


from Tobolk, whence they govern theſe Youboulles, and 


oblige them to pay a Tribute of Furs, 

The Banks of the River Lena, which lies conſider- 
ably Eaſt of the River Geni/ſce, are inhabited by ano- 
ther Nation, called by the Meoſcovites, Yako : They 


have alſo built a City or Town here, called Yacou- 


| ckvie, from the Name of theſe People, whence they 


keep them in awe: Their whole Employment is 
Hunting and Fiſhing. The Language of this Na- 
tion is different from that of the Inhabitants along the 
Genifſee, Oby, and Irtis. $5; 

From Selingha to Niptchou is a twenty Days Jour- 


ney thro' an open Country; it was inhabited by the 


Kalkas in the parts proper for Paſture, moſt of which 
Kalkas were ſubject to the Moſcovites ; but as they 
were very prone to rebel, and robb'd even the Cara- 
vans of the Moſcovites themſelves, theſe laſt extirpa- 
ted them almoſt intirely. 


The woody parts of the Country are inhabited by 


a People called by the Moſcovites, Tangouſſe, and by 
the Mantcheoux, Orotchon; theſe Oroichon, of whom 
we have ſpoke before, employ themſelves continually 


in Hunting and Fiſhing ; what they chiefly hunt are 


Sables, Ermins, black Foxes, and Elks ; the Fleſh 


of 
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of which Animals is alſo their principal Diet: Thoſe 
that reſide along the Sagbalien oula, called by the 
Moſcovites, Szilka, to the Fall of the River Ergon, 
likewiſe pay Tribute to the Moſcovites : They have 
alſo Cabbins covered with the Skins of Elks and 
Rain-Deer, which laſt the Mantchbeoux call Oron. 

This River of Ergon, which was appointed by the 
Treaty of Niptchou to be the Boundary on this fide, 
between the Empires of China and Moſcovy, takes its 
Riſe from the Lake Dalai, and after a Courſe of a 
hundred Leagues diſcharges itſelf into the Sagbalien 


oula ; it is every where navigable, and alſo fordable in 
ſome Places. 


From the Mouth of this River you arrive, in eight 


or ten Days, at Nipichou, from whence you go down 
the River in two or three Days to Tacſa; the Moſco- 


vites call the Town of Nipicbou, Nerzinokoi, which is 


grown much more populous ſince the Treaty of Peace 


concluded there in 1689, both on account of the great 
number of Moſcovites who abandon'd Zacſa to ſettle 
there, as alſo becauſe the Moſcovite Caravans ſet out 
from thence to go to Peking. 


All the Country which lies North of Saghalien ou- 


la to the Frozen Sea, between the Meridian of Pe- 


king and the Eaſtern Ocean, is nothing but a vaſt De- 
fart: The Moſcovites, who had often ſcour'd the 
Country, aſſur'd us that it was intirely uninhabited, 


except in one part along the Banks of a River called 


Oudi, where a Colony of about a hundred Hunters 
had ſettled themſelves, induced by the fine Furs 
which are found there: The Moſcovites added, that 
they had alſo ſcour'd the Coaſts of the Frozen and 
Eaſtern Seas, which they found open in every part, 
except towards the North-eaſt, where there was a 
Chain of Mountains that advanced very far into the 


Sea; they could not go to the Extremity of theſe 
Mountains, which were inacceſſible, 


It 
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If our Continent joins any where to America it is _ 
perhaps in this part; but whether it does or not it 
certainly cannot be far diſtant, if it be true that our 
Continent on this fide extends fix or ſeven hundred 
Leagues beyond the Meridian of Peking, as we have 
been aſſured 1t does by thoſe that have travelled the 
Country, and which is alſo confirm'd by the two 
Maps communicated to us by the Meſcovite Plenipo- 
tentiaries; beſides when a Perſon conſiders how many 
Degrees muſt be contain'd in ſuch a vaſt Country, 
as that of this Corner of Tartary, which extends 
thro* all the Parallels between the ſeventieth and 
eightieth Degree of Latitude, he'll eaſily conclude 
the little diſtance there muſt neceſſarily be between the 
two Continents on this ſide: However it is certain 
that Eaſtern Tartary is almoſt intirely a vaſt Deſart, 
and that the Northern part, which is ſubject to the 
Moſcovites, is not near ſo well inhabited as Canada; 
neither do the Moſcovites get any thing there but Furs, 
and the Teeth of a certain Fiſh, whiter and more 
precious than Ivory ; nevertheleſs they drive a great 
Trade to Peking, tho* ſcarce any People but the A 
covites, who are poor and inur'd to Cold and Fa- 
tigue, would take ſo much Pains for ſo little Profit. 
That Multitude of Furs which they are poſſeſs'd 
of come from Siberia, from the Countries along the 
Irtis, Oby, and Geniſſee, and not from theſe vaſt 
Countries which extend on the Eaſt of Gemfſee to the 
Sea, where there are few Inhabitants, and thoſe very _ 
poor and miſerable : But their greateſt Misfortune is 
their Ignorance of the true God, for they even ſeem _ 
to have no Religion at all: It is probable that theſe ' 
Mongous had formerly ſome Knowledge of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and that there were alſo ſeveral Chri- 
ſtians among them in the time of Zinghishan, that im- 
placable Enemy of Mahomet and his Succeſſors: Tt 
was upon this Subject I once convers'd with a Mon- 
z0u Prince, the Brother of one of thoſe Regulos boi 
| erri- 
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Territories lay near the Great Wall ; he underſtood 
the Mantcheou Language perfectly well, which I alſo 
ſpoke, and was better acquainted with the Hiſtory 
of his Anceſtors than any Mangou that I knew; where. 
fore I asked him how long the Mongous had been fo 
devoted to their Lamas, and in particular to the Great 
Lama of Thibet, and at what time theſe Lamas intro- 
duced the Religion of Fo among them. 

He anſwered me, That it was under the Reign of 


the Emperor Coublai, whom he called Houblai, at 


which time came Lamas into the Country of the 
Mongous, who planted their Religion; but that theſe 
Lamas were different from the preſent, being wiſe 
Men of irreproachable Lives, and Saints that 


wrought a great many Miracles; it is probable that 


theſe Lamas, as he calPd them, were religious Chri- 
ſtians who came from Syria and Armenia at that time 
ſubject to this Emperor, and preached the Chriſtian 
Religion to the Mongous, as allo to the Chineſe : But 
the Communication of theſe Countries with China 
and Tartary being afterwards cut off by the diſmem- 
bering of this Great Empire, the Bonzes of China 
mixed their Superſtitions with the Chriſtian Cuſtoms, 
and indulging theſe ignorant Tartars in their Senſuali- 


ties, introduced by degrees the Religion of Fo among 
them. 


This is ſtill the more credible, becauſe theſe Lamas 


have ſeveral Ceremonies and Cuſtoms like thoſe ob- 
ſerved among Chriſtians; thus they have Holy- 
Water, the Chant of the Choir, and Prayers for the 


Dead: Their Dreſs is like that in which we uſually 


paint the Apoſtles, and they wear a Mitre and Hat 
like the Biſhops; without mentioning their Great 
Lama, who among them is in a manner what the 
Pope is among Chriſtians. 

The Mongous are naturally well inclin'd, and very 


> devout in their falſe Worſhip ; but ſo biggoted to 


their Lamas, notwithſtanding moſt of them are very 
| 1gnorant 
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ignorant and debauch'd, that there is little hopes of 
converting them to the true Faith. The firſt Jour- 
ney I took into Tartary I had thoughts of opening 
a Miſſion here, and of conſecrating the reſt of my 
Days to preaching the Goſpel among theſe People; 
but I perceiv'd their Hearts and Minds ſo little dif- 
s'd to receive the Divine Seed, that I concluded it 
would be imprudent to abandon China, where I had 
the Proſpect of ſuch an abundant Harveſt. 
It is not becauſe theſe Souls, which were purchas'd 
by the Blood of Chriſt as well as thoſe of the politeſt 
People, have not an equal Title to Apoſtolick Cha- 
rity, but I am perſuaded. that the moſt effectual Me- 
thod of extending Chriſtianity in theſe Countries 
would be to ſend Labourers from China, when they 
ſhall be numerous enough to be ſhar'd by their 
Neighbours ; there are already ſome Chriſtians from 
Peking in the Eaſtern part, I mean in the Country of 
the Mantcheoux, and we hope ſoon to eſtabliſh ſeveral 
Miſſions there. EEE 
I ſhall cloſe theſe Remarks with a Word or two 
concerning the Great Wall which ſeparates China from 
Tartary; for as I have travelled along the chief 
part of it, and have paſt thro' moſt of the principal 
Gates, I can ſpeak with certainty : It is indeed one of 
the moſt ſurpriſing and extraordinary Works in the 
World, yet it can't be deny'd but that thoſe who have 
mention'd it in their Relations have magnify'd it too 
much, imagining doubtleſs that it was every where 
the ſame as they ſaw it in the parts neareſt Peking, or 
at certain of the moſt important Paſſes, where it is 
_ ſtrong, and well-built, as alſo very high and 
thick. ä 
From the Eaſtern Ocean, where is the famous Gate 
called Chang hai koen, to the Entrance of the Pro- 
vince of Chan fi, it is in general built of Stone and 
Brick, with ſquare ſtrong Towers placed near enough 
for a mutual Defence, and in the more n__ 
aſſes 
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Paſſes are handſome Fortrefles : This part extends a- 
bout two hundred „without reckoning the 
double, and ſometimes the triple Walls, which ſecure 
the moſt conſiderable Paſſes. 

From the Entrance of the Province of Chan ſi, to 
its Weſtern Extremity, this Wall is built of nothing 
but Earth, or rather it is only a Terraſs, which is 
wanting too in fome Places, where I have often paſs d 


and repaſs'd on Horſeback : It is true you meet fre- 


quently with Towers, which in ſome Places are alſo 
of Brick, or Stone, but they axe moſtly built of 
Earth; to recompenſe this, for the whole length of 
the Great Wall within China, you meet with a For- 
each of which were 
ftrongly garriſon'd under the Dynaſty of Tai ming, 
to defend the Country from the Incurſions of the 
Tartars. 

There is indeed a Garriſon in each of theſe For- 
treſſes at preſent, but then in moſt of them theſe Gar- 


riſons are very ſmall, and conſiſt of none but Chineſe 


Soldiers ; for it 1s only the principal Places, as Fouen 
fou, Tai tong fou, Nu lin, Ning bia, Siang tcheou, Si 
ning, and So tcheou, that are guarded by any conſider- 
able Body of Troops: But beſides theſe Fortreſſes, 
the Mountains which are in China, immediately be- 
hind the Great Wall, ſufficiently defend the Country 
againſt the Invaſions of the Tariars. Thoſe who de- 
ſire a more particular Account may find it in the 
Journal of my Travels; the preſent Sketch may ſuf- 
fice to give a general Idea of Tartary, as much as a 


PF ſo vaſt and uninhabited can deſerve, 
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Geographi cal Memoirs of the Countries inhabited 
by the Mongou Princes, ranged under forty- 
nine Ki, or Standards, | 


HE Mengou Tartars live only in Tents, which 
* they remove from Place to Place, according to 
the different Seaſons of the Year, and the Conve- et] 
nience of their Flocks; in Summer they encamp on | 
the Banks of Rivers, and in Winter under the Co- 
of the Mountains. Thus they have have no ſettled 
Abode in any part of thoſe Countries of which they 
boaſt themſelves Soyereigns by an hereditary Right; 
at preſent they hold of the Emperor of China, wou 
oratifies them with a certain annual Stipend, but a 
much leſs than what he allows the Mantcheou Princes 
at Peking. This wandering Life of the Mongous 
would not permit us to deſcribe their Habitations on 
the Map, any otherwiſe than by thoſe Rivers, Lakes, 
and Mountains, near which they uſually encamp in 
oreat numbers : In ſome of theſe little Countries are 
ſtill to be ſeen the Ruins of Cities deſtroy'd many Ages 
ſince, and thoſe we have diſtinguiſh'd in the Map by 
their Names. | 
Theſe Countries are bounded on the South by the 
Great Wall of China: The four principal Gates by 
which you enter Tartary are exactly deſcribed in the 
Map; their Names are Hi fong keou, Nou pe Keou, 
Tchang kia keou, and Cha kou keou ;, Keou, in Chineſe, 
ſignifies the Straits of the Mountains: By a careful 
Obſervation of theſe four Gates, you'll eaſily find in 
the Map the Countries of the Mongou Princes divi- 
ded into forty-nine Ki, or Banners. 
I. Paſſing North from Hi fong keou you enter al- 
moſt immediately into the Countries of C 3 
an, 
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Ohan, Naimann, and Cortchin ; and to the Eaſt of 
this laſt lies the Country of Toumer. | | 
1. The Country of Carichin is divided into two 
Diſtricts, or, as they phraſe it at Peking, into two 
Banners or Standards under two Princes: The moſt 
remarkable Point in the Map is Tchahan Subarhan Hy. 
tun; Hotun, in the Mantcheou Language, ſignifies 4 
City, and Subarban a Pyramid of ſeveral heights , 
the Pyramid 1s ſtill to be ſeen: Its Latitude is 4; 
Degrees, 33 Minutes, and its Longitude 2 Degrees, 
45 Minutes Eaſt. This Country extends to Hi fung 44/6 
keou, a Gate of the Great Wall in the Province of twee 
Pe tobe li, Latitude 40 Degrees, 26 Minutes; Lon- ted 
gitude 1 Degree, 55 Minutes Eaſt of the Meredian Lat 
of Peking. | = | 

2. The Country of Cortchin is divided into ten Moc 
Standards, including the Countries of Tourbede and 40 
Tchalei : The principal Reſidence of the Cortchin Tar- the 
tars is along the River Koueiler, Lat. 46 deg. 17 min, of! 
Longit. 4 deg. 20 min. Eaſt. This Country extends Kal 
to the River Sira mouren, Latit. 43 deg. 37 min, 1 
Longit. 5. deg. o Eaſt. The principal Point of Tour- | 
bed is Haitahan pira; Pira ſignifies a River; Latit. 
47 deg. 15 min. Longit. 6. deg. 30 min. Eaſt. The 

chalet Tartars inhabit near the River called in the 
Map Nonni oula ; Oula ſignifies a River; Latit. 46 
deg. 30 min. Longit. 7 deg. 45 min. Eaſt. Thus 
Cortchin, from North to South, contains near 4 deg. 
for it extends ſix Leagues on the North of the River 
Haitaban; but it is not ſo broad as long, being no 
more than 3 deg. 25 min. from Eaſt to Weſt. 

3. The Country of Naymanu contains but one Ban- 
ner, and begins on the South ſide the River Sira 
mouren, Latit. 43 deg. 37 min. Longit. 5 deg. o. 
Eaft. The principal North Point on the Map is 
Topir tala; Latit. 43 deg. 15 min. Longit. 4 deg. 
45 min, Eaſt, 


4. The 
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4. The Country of Oban is chiefly inhabited along 
the River Narconi pira, into which fall ſeveral other 
little Rivers, as Chaca col, or Tchaban col: The Vil- 
lage is alſo called Chaca col cajan; Cajan, in the 
Mantcheou Language, ſignifies a Village; Latit. 42 
deg. 15 min. Longit. 4 deg. o. Eaſt. The Ruins of 
a City called Orpan, or Kurban ſubarhan hotun, ſitu- 
ate on the little River Neutchoucou, or Nutchaka, are 
on this fide the 41 deg. 15 min. Noutchoucou falls 
into the River Talin bo. 21 

5. The Country of Toumet, which is divided be- 
tween two Princes of Banners, 1s principally inhabi- 
ted beyond the River called in the Map Subharan; 
Latit. 41 deg. 20. min. Longit. 3 deg. 30. min. Eaſt. 
Here alſo are to be ſeen the Ruins of a City called 
Modun hotun; Latit. 41 deg. 28 min. Longit. 3 deg. 
40 min. Eaſt. This Country extends on the South to 
the Great Wall, on the Eaſt to the Paliſade or Mound 
of Stakes that confines Leao tong, and on the North to 
Kalka, or Hara pattcham. | 8 

IT. If you paſs thro' the Gate Kou pe keou, you en- 
ter into thoſe Lands which were formerly part of Cor- 
tchin and Onhiot, but are at preſent the Places where 
the Emperor takes the Diverſion of Hunting: Here 
are alſo ſeveral fine Houſes where he reſides during 
the heat of Summer. A little farther North you 
find the Countries of Onhiot, Ketchicten, Parin, Cha- 
rot, Outchoumoutchin, Aroucortchin, and Abahanar, 

1. The Country of Onhiet is divided into two Stan- 
dards of Tariarian Princes on the River Intiu; Latit, 
42 deg. 30 min, Longit. 2 deg. o. Eaſt. 

2. The Country of Parin, divided into two Stan- 
dards, is principally inhabited along the River Hara 
mouren, which falls into the River Sira mouren; Latit. 
42 deg. 36 min. Longit. 2 deg. 14 min. Eaſt, 

3. The Country of Ketchiften, or Ke/iflen, is alſo: 
divided into two Standards, and chiefly inhabited 
along the little River which runs from the South-welt 

Vo I. IV. | O | into 
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into Sira mauren; Latit. 43 deg. o. o. Longit. 1 deg, 
10 min. Eaſt. - 
4. The Country of Outchoumoutchin, or Outſimou- 


fin, contains only two Standards, which chiefly re- 


ſide along the Houlacor, or Houlgour pira; Latit. 44 
deg. 45 min. Longit. 1 deg. 10 min. Eaſt, 
5. The Country of Charot is divided into two Jar. 


tarian Standards; their chief Reſidence is near the 


Fall of the River Loban pira into the Sira mouren ; 
Latit. 43 deg. 30 min. Longit. 4 deg. 20 min. Eaſt, 
6. The Country of Aroucortchin contains but one 
Banner along the River Aroucondoulen ; Latit. 45 deg, 
30 min. Longit. 3 deg. 50 min. Eaſt. | 
7. The Country of Abahanar is divided into two 
Standards, and principally inhabited about the Lake 


called Taal nor; Nor, in the Mongou Language, ſig- 


nifies a Lake; Latit. 43 deg. 30 min. Longit. o. 28 
min. Eaſt. 

III. When you have paſs'd the Gate Tchang kia 
keou, to the Weſt of Ku pe keou, you enter certain 
Countries conquered by the Emperor, and which are 
immediately dependent on him ; theſe Lands, as like- 


wiſe all thoſe along the Great Wall from Nou pe keon, 


to Hi fong keou, are occupy'd by the Emperor's 
Farmers, and thoſe of the Princes, and other Tarta- 
rian Lords: Here are alſo Mongou Tartars of diffe- 
rent Countries, who having been either taken Priſo- 
ners, or made a voluntary Submiſſion, are divided in- 
to three Standards, and commanded by Officers cho- 
ſen by the Emperor; wherefore they are not reckon'd 
among the forty-nine Ki, or Banners of the Mongous, 
whoſe Chiefs are ſo many Princes or little Sove- 
reigns. | | 
A little farther to the North of Tchang kia keou 
you find the Countries of the Mongou Princes of Hoa- 
tebit, Sonhiot, Abahai, and Touintchouſe. 

1. The Country of Hoatchit is divided into two 


. 


Standards near the River Tehikir, or Tchirin pira ; 


Latit, 
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Eaſt. | 
2. The Country of Sonbiot is divided into two Stan- 


. 


dards ; their principal Habitation is near a Lake of . 


which the Latitude is 44 deg. 29 min. 7. ſec, Longit. 
i deg. 28 min. Weſt, ' 

3. The Country of Mabai is divided into two Tar. 
larian Banners that encamp round certain Lakes or 


Ponds of Water, the moſt Southern of which is Hou 


chin; Latit. 44 deg, Long. 1 deg. 31 min. Welt. 


4. The Country of Towintchouſe contains but one 


Banner of Tartars, near the Mountain Orgon alin; 
Ain, in the Mantcheou Language, ſignifies 4 Moun- 
tain; Latit. 41 deg. 41 min. Longit. 4 deg. 20 
min, Weſt, | \ % att 

IV. By the Gate Cha hou keou you enter again in- 
to the Lands belonging to the Emperor; the City, 
called in the Map, Houbou hotun, is moſt remarka- 
ble; its Latitude is 40 deg. 49. min. and its Longi- 
tude 4 deg. 48 min. Weſt. Here inhabit the Cou- 


ſayng, or Chiefs of two Banners of the Tartars, cal- ; 
led alſo Toumet : Theſe Tartars are partly deſcended. 


from thoſe who were taken Priſoners by the Man- 
icheoux, when they made an Irruption from Leao tong 
into the Territories of the Mongous; and partly a 


Mixture of Tartars from different Countries; their 


Chiefs are appointed by the Emperor. 


When you are paſt the Territories of Houbou bo- 


tun you enter into the Countries of the Mongous 
Princes of Kalka targar, Maomingan, Ourat, and Or- 
tos, or Ortous, | 

1. The Country of Kalka Targar is watered by the 
little River called Aipaba mouren; it contains but one 


Banner, which principally inhabits in Latit. 41 deg. 


44. min. Longit. 5 deg. 35 min. Weſt. 

2. The Country of Maomingan alſo contains only 
one Banner; Latit. 41 deg. 15 min. Longit. 6 deg. 
30 min. Weſt, f 1. | 

O02 „ 


Latit. 44 deg. 6 min. Longit. o. 45 min. 10 ſec. 


22 
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3. The Country of Ourat is divided into three N 
Standards, and principally inhabited along the River min. 

. 


Condolen, which, by Obſervation taken on the Place, 
has Latit. 49 deg. 55 min. Longit. 6 deg. 50 min. 
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Weſt. Wel 

4. The Country of Ortos, or Ortous, lies South A 
of the River Hoang ho which incloſes it on three ſides, Lat 
and is bounded by that part of the Great Wall that A 
runs from the Point where this River enters into 0 x 


Tartary, to the Point where it re-enters China, and 
is divided among ſix Princes or Standards of the Lon 
Mongous : The principal Point of this Country haz 


Luatit. 39 deg. 30 min. Longit. 7 deg. 30. min. 10d 
The Windings of the Hoang bo, by which it gra- A 
dually advances towards the North, are deſcrib'd ac- 29 A 


cording to the different Obſervations taken in purſuing 

its Courſe in that Place called in the Map Koure I ©: 

modo, which has Latit. 41 deg. 4 min. 43 ſec. Theſe 

8 are uninhabited, and have nothing remark- A 
e. 


Ferrer 1 | 
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B ESIDES theſe forty-nine Banners or Standards, 


commanded - by as many Mongou Princes, there 
are alſo to the North and Northweſt of Peking ſe- 
veral other Tartarian Princes diſtinguiſhed from theſe | 
Mongous by the common Name of Kalkas., |: 
They take this Name from the River Kalka, and 
are called at Peking, Kalka ta ſe, and Kalka Mongou : 0 
From Eaſt to Weſt they extend twenty-two Degrees, 1 
but from South to North no more than five and a halt. 
The principal Places which they uſually inhabit are 
as follows. | | Tay 
Along the Kalksa pira, Latit. on this ſide the 48th 
deg. Longit. 1, 2, 3, 4 deg. Eaſt. IT ge 6 
| SE car 


\ CIA, Cyintst-TarTaARy, &fc. 


9/7 g the Kerlon ira, between the 48th and 47th 


Welt. 


Latit, and the gth and oth deg. of Longit. Welt. 
Along the Hara pira, Latit 49 deg. 10 min. Longit. 
10 deg. 15 min. Weſt. 


Longit. 12 deg. 26 min. Weſt. 
10 deg. 32 min. Weſt. 
29 min. 20 ſec. Longit. 15 deg. 16 min. Welt. 


Kg. 35 min. Weſt. 

Along the Palaric pira, Latit. 46 deg. LAN 
16 deg. 32 min. Welt. 

Along the Tegouric pira, Latit. 45 deg. 23 min. 
45 ſec, Longit. 19 deg. 30 min. Welt. 


poſſeſs this little Country, and acknowledge the Em- 
peror in the ſame manner as the Kalka ta ſ their 
Neighbours. Latit. 42 deg. 53 min. Longit. 22 2 deg. 
23 min, 


WAGCHE 


\ 
HAT 


. of the Coconor or + Hohonor TARTARS. 


inhabit about a Lake which is one of the largeſt in 


Tartary, and called by the Chineſe Geographers Si 
bai, or the V. ern Sea, being above twenty great 


O 3 Leaguss 


Near Pouir nor, n 48 deg. Longit. 1 deg. 29 


of Latit. and the 4th, 5th, and 6th deg. of Longit. 
Along the Toula pira, beyond the 47th deg. of 


Along the Selingue pira, Latit. 49 deg. 27 min. 
Along the 1ben pira, Latit. 49 deg. 23 min. Longir. | 
Along the Touy pira and Car oujir, Lat. 46 deg. | 
Along the Iron pira, Latit. 46 deg. Longit. 5 


The City of Hami, inhabited by Mahometans 


N the Weſt lie the Tartars called Coconor ta ſe, 
Coconor Mongous : This Name they take from 4 
| Lake called by the Mongous, Nor, and by the Man- 
'cheoux, Omo : The principal Lords of theſe Tartars 
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Leagues in length, and more than ten in breadth. It 


Deg. Long. 16 and 17 Deg. 

We have deſcrib'd on the Map the Mountains, Ri. 
vers, and principal Places inhabited by thoſe who 
have ſubmitted to the Emperor; the others extend 
more Weſtward as you go towards Laſa. 

All theſe Princes boaſt themſelves to be of the ſame 

Houſe with the chief Prince of the Eluth Tartar;, 
who inhabits along the River Vin pira, and who is 
known at Peking by the Name of Je vang rapton or 
Rabdan ; wheretore Coconor is properly no other than 
the Name of a Country poſſeſs'd by a Family of E- 
luth Princes ſubdivided into ſeveral Branches. The 
Chiefs have been honour'd by the Emperor with the 
Titles of Ting vang, Kun vang, Cong, and Peyle, 
that is to ſay with thoſe of Regulo, Prince, Duke, 
and Count, in the fame manner as the Mantche 
Princes at Peking, . 
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Remarks on the Language of the Mantcheou 
TARTARSV. | 


81 N CE the preſent Tartarian Family have filled 
the Throne of China, the Mantcheou Language oc 


has been equally uſed at Court with the Chineſe : Two th 
Preſidents, one a Tartar and the other a Native, are A 
at the Head of every chief Court of Juſtice, and tk 
all the publick Acts, as well thoſe of the princi- el 
pal Tribunals, as ſuch as are of the ſupreme Coun- te 
cil of the Emperor himſelf, are wrote in both Lan- | 
guages. 2 
But notwithſtanding this Language is much eaſier t 
to attain than the Chineſe, yet ſtill the latter prevails a 
‚ 


thro' the whole Empire, and the former was in dan- 
| ger 
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ger of being utterly loſt, had not the Tartar, who 
prefer it infinitely to the other, employ'd their utmoſt 
Precautions to preferye it: They perceiy'd it inſen- 
fibly decline, and that thro? an Oblivion of Terms, 
rather than any mixture of Chineſe Words, the two 
Languages being incapable of ever admitting an Al- 
liance. The old Tartars by degrees drop'd off, and 
their Children found it leſs difficult to learn the Lan- 
guage of the conquer'd than that of their Fathers, 
their Mothers being chiefly Chineſe, as well as their 
Domeſticks. 8 

To obviate this Inconvenience under the firſt Em- 
peror Chun tebi, who reigtd ſeventeen Years, they 
began to tranſlate the Chine/s Claſſicks, and alſo to 
compile Dictionaries of their Words diſpos'd into al- 
phabetical Order; but as the Explanations and Cha- 
raters were Chineſe, and as that Language was inca- 
pable of rendting either the true Sounds or Mean- 
ing, the Labour proved abortive. This occafion'd the 
Emperor Cang bi, at the beginning of his Reign, to 


erect a Tribunal at Peking of the moſt skilful in both 
Languages, ſome of whom he employ'd in the Ver- 


ſion of thoſe Hiſtories and Claſſicks which had been 
left unfiniſh'd, others in tranflating Pieces of Orato- 
ry, but the greateſt number in compiling a Theſau- 
rus of the Tartarian Language. | 

This Task was executed with extraordinary Dili- 
gence, for whenever any doubt aroſe they apply'd 
themſelves to the Elders of the eight Tartarian Ban- 
ners; and, if a” farther Recourſe ſeem'd neceſſary, to 


thoſe who were laſt arriv'd from the remote Parts ß 
poſing a Reward |" 


their Country, at the ſame time pro | 
to every one who ſhould diſcover any old Words or 
Phraſes proper to be plac'd in their Theſaufus. At 
length, when they had compleated their Work ſo far 
that nothing ſeem'd wanting but what might very 
well be contain'd in a Supplement, they divided it 


into Claſſes, The firſt ſpeaks of Heaven ; the - | 
cond 
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cond of Time; the third of the World; the fourth 
of the Emperor, the Government of the Mandaring, 
their Ceremonies, Cuſtoms, Muſick and Books, alſo 
of War, Hunting, Man, Countries, Silks, Linens, 
Habits, Inſtruments of Labour, Handicrafts, Navi. 
gation, Eating and Drinking, the different ſorts of 
Grain, Vegetables, Birds, Beaſts wild and domeſtick, 
Fiſhes, Poetry, &c. | | 

Every one of theſe Claſſe; is divided into Chap- 
ters and Articles, the principal Words are wrote in 
Capitals, and under every one is ſubjoin'd in a ſmal- 
ler Letter its Definition, Explanation, and particular 
uſe; the Explanations are in a neat eaſy Stile, and 
can't be too much imitated by thoſe-who would write 
with Elegance and Propriety. But as this Book is 
in the Tartarian Language and Character, it is of no 
manner of uſe to Beginners, and can only be of ſer- 
vice to them who already know the Language, and 
are deſirous either to perfect themſelves, or compoſe 
in it; for the chief end of the Compilers was to make 
a kind of Store-houſe of their Language, fo that it 
ſhould not poſſibly periſh as long as the Dictionary 
endur'd, for which reaſon they have left to their Po- 
ſterity the care of making Additions whenever they 
ſhall difcover any thing new that as yet wants a 
Name. 
It is remarkable in this Language, compar'd with p 
thoſe of Europe, that as often as the Subſtantives C 
which are govern'd of the Verb differ the Tartars 


employ a different Verb, and that with ſo much cir- | 
cumſpection, that tho? a ſlip of this kind is pardon- l 
able in common Converſation, yet in Compoſition it 
is look'd upon as inexcuſable, and even in their or- t 


dinary Writings, 
The Repetition of the ſame Word, within the com- 
paſs of two Lines, they think equally inſupportable, 
or it occaſions an Identity of Sound which is offenſive 
to them, and therefore, when they hear us read in 
1 | | any 
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any of our Books, they laugh at the frequent Returns 
of our Pronouns and Expletives, which diſguſt them 
extremely: To tell them it is the Genius of your 
Language is to no purpoſe, ſor you can never recon- 
cile them to it, nor indeed have they any want of 
them in theirs, ſince the bare ranging their Words an- 
ſwers the ſame end, and that without either Obſcu- 
rity or Equivocation. ; 
Another ſingularity in their Language is its great 
number of abſtract Terms; for as to Periphraſes and 
Circumlocutions, which only ſuſpend and flatten a Diſ- 
courſe, they have no occaſion for them, but by a 
ſingle Word can denote what could not otherwiſe be 
expreſs'd without a great many; and this particularly 
appears when they ſpeak of Animals, whether wild | 
or domeſtick, the Inhabitants of Air or Water ; which ; 
to deſcribe exactly in our Language, what Circumlo- 
cution muſt one uſe thro? a want of Terms ſignificant 
of one's Meaning? E 8: he 143 
But it is quite otherwiſe with the Tartars : To ex- 
plain which one Inſtance will be ſufficient ; it is that 
of a Dog, which of all their domeſtick Animals ſup- 
plies the feweſt Terms to their Language 'tho* many 
more than to ours; for beſides the common Names 
of great and little Dog, Maſtif, Greyhound, Spa- 
niel, Fc. they have alſo others to diſtinguiſh their 


particular Ages, Colours, and good or bad Qualities; 
ö For Example, | ws | 158 
b Would they expreſs that a Dog has long Hair, «4 


long Ears, and a long Tail, they only ſay, Taiba; 

but if he has a long thick Noſe, a Tail the fame, 

with large Fars and Lips, it is all comprehended in 

the Word Yolo ; if the Dog accompany with an or- 

dinary Bitch, that has none of theſe Qualities, the 
Whelp is nam'd Peſeri ; and every Dog and Bitch 

that has two Curls on the Forehead, whether white or 

yellow, is call'd Tourbé; if he is mark'd like a _ |; 
| | par 
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pard his Name is Couri, but Palta if his Noſe is 
only ſpotted, and the reſt of his Body of an uniform 
colour; if he has a white Neck it is Tehacou, but 
if the Hair fall back on the top of his Head, Kalia; 
if he has one of his Eyes half white and half blue 
he is call'd Tchikeri; and if he is ſmall of ſize, with 
ſhort Legs, a thick Body, and long Neck, Capari, 
The common Name of a Dog is Indagon, and that 
of a Bitch Nieguen ; their Whelps, till they are ſeven 
Months old, are call'd Niaha, and from thence till 
the eleventh Months, Nouquerè; after which, at the Age 
of ſixteen Month, they take the common Name of 


Indagon : It is the fame with their good and bad Qua- 
lities, one Word is expreſſive of two or three. 


To inftance in other Animals would be endleſs : 


The Horſe, for Example, is a Creature which they 
delight in for his utility, wherefore they have multi- 
ply'd Names in his favour, and he has at leaſt twenty 
times more than the Dog; for they have not only 
_—_ Names for his different Colour, Age and Qua- 
ity, but alſo for his different Movements, as if he 
is reſtleſs when tied, if he breaks looſe and runs at 
large, if he makes for Company, if he is frighted 
at the fall of his Rider, or at the ſudden encounter 
of a wild Beaſt, or if he is mounted, for his different 
Paces, and the various Motions he gives the Rider. 
For all theſe, and many other Particulars, the Tartars 
have ſet Words expreſsly adapted to the purpoſe. 
Whether this Variety ought to be look'd upon as 


a Beauty or a Fault, is no eaſy matter to determine; 


but this 1s certain, that tho? it extremely burthens the 
Memory of the Learner, and eſpecially one of an ad- 
vanc'd age, yet in Converſation it redounds very 


much to his Honour, and in Compoſition is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 


But whence they could derive ſuch an aſtoniſhing . 


multitude of Terms is ſurpriſing ! ſince it is evident 
they 
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they are no way indebted to their Neighbours; on 
the Weſt are the Mongous Tartars, but the two Lan- 
guages have nothing in common, except about ſeven 
or eight Words, and even as to thoſe it is uncertain ' 
to which they originally belong'd : Fo the Eaſt lie 
ſeveral ſmall Nations of Savages, but their Language 
they can no more. underſtand than they can that of 
their Northern Neighbours ; and on the South they 
have the Coreans, whoſe Language and — 
being Chineſe have no manner of reſemblance to 
thoſe of the Tartars. | 
Tho' they have but one ſort of Characters, yet 
they have four ſeveral manners of Writing: The firſt - 
is when they write with reſpect, or in Characters like 
thoſe engrav'd on Wood or Stone, which is extreme 
tedious; a Writer ſeldom difpatches above twenty or 


ive and twenty Lines in a Day, and eſpecially when 


they are deſign'd for the view of the Emperor; for if 
a Stroke of the Pencil is drawn with too heavy a 

Hand, or appears inelegant thro' any defect of + a 
Paper, or it the Words are too much crouded or 
uneven, in all theſe Caſes and wan more of the 
like nature they muſt begin again: No References 
nor marginal Additions are allow'd, for that would 
be failing in reſpect to their Prince; z and therefore 
thoſe, who have the care of overlooking the: Sheer, 
refuſe to receive it whenever they remark any one of 
theſe Faults : Neither are they permitted to begin a 

Line with half a Word, but muſt uſe fuch — 
tions, and meaſure their Space ſo exactly, that no 


ſuch Inconvenience may poſſibly happen. 


Their ſecond Faſhion of Writing 1s very bes 
ful, and little different from the firſt, but attended 
with lefs Trouble; for in this it is not neceflary to 
double the Strokes of every final Letter, nor to re. 
touch what is already written, tho? here and there a 
Stroke ſhould be more clumſy or more ſlender than 


another, 
Their 


Their third manner of Writing is ſtill more diffe- 
rent from the ſecond than that is from the firſt, 
and this is their Running-hand, which is extreme 
ſwift, and ſoon crouds the Page on both ſides; for as 
their Pencils retain the Ink, much better than our Pens, 
they are ſubject to fewer Interruptions; and therefore, 
when you dictate to one of their Writers, you ſhall 
fee his Pencil run with the utmoſt rapidity, and with- 
out ſtopping a Moment: The uſe of this Character 
is chiefly for their Records, Proceſſes, and other com- 
mon Affairs: Theſe three manners of writing are e- 
qually legible, but leſs beautiful one than another. 
Their fourth manner is the groſſeſt of all, tho? at 
the ſame time the ſhorteſt and moſt convenient, either 
for Compoſition, or minuting down any thing, or 
extracting from Books; for the better apprehending 
which you muſt underſtand that in the Taztarian 
way of writing they have always a Maſter-Stroke, 
which falls perpendicular from the top of the Word 
to the bottom : To the left of this Stroke they add 
others like the Teeth of a Saw, and theſe are the 
four Vowels, a, e, i, o, which they diſtinguiſh one 
from another by: Points plac'd to the right Hand of 


the Perpendicular : If a Point is oppoſite to one of 


theſe Teeth it is the Vowel e, but if omitted the 
Vowel a: When a Point is plac'd on the left Hand 


the Word, near the Tooth, it ſtands for u, and ſhould 


be read ne; but if there is an oppoſite Point to the 
right, na. Moreover, if to the right of the Word an 


o is plac'd inſtead of a Point, it denotes that the Vowel 


is aſpirate, and ſhould be read ha, be, as in the Spa- 
niſp Tongue. | 

Thus a Perſon who would expreſs himſelf politely 
in the Tartarian Language, it he can't directly hit 
upon a Word that pleaſes him, may notwithſtanding 
commit his Thoughts to Paper, and that almoſt with- 


out writing it all: For this purpoſe he forms the 


head of his Character, and draws his Perpendicu- 


lar 


/ 


lar; if he places one or two Points it is a great deal; 
thus he goes on till he has expreſſed his Thought; 
if another Thought immediately follows he takes no 
time to overlook what 1s already wrote, but conti- 
nues his Lines till he comes to a difficult Tranſition, 
upon which he ſtops ſhort, reads over his Perpendi- 
cular, and adds his Points in thoſe places where 
none but himſelf could divine what he had writ. 

If upon reading it over he finds an Omiſſion of 


any Word he writes it in the Margin, and marks 


the place where it ought to come in; but if a Word 


is redundant or ill placed, inſtead of blotting it, he 


draws an Oval round it, after which if any one re- 
marks to him, orhis own Judgment informs him, that 
it is a good Word, he adds two oo to the fide of it, 


to ſiguify to che Reader that it ought to ſtand. 3 


Nevertheleſs this fourth way of writing is legible 
enough, when a Perſon is acquainted with the ſubject 
Matter, and has acquir'd any habit in the Language: 
The Perſon who holds the Pencil, whether in writing 
his own Thoughts, or what another dictates, minds 
nothing but Truth and Exactneſs; the Poliſhing; and 


Finiſhing the Piece come after. 


Mean time, if Company are talking round him, it | 


is no Diſturbance, nay ſo well are they train'd to this 
Application ; that he does not ſo much as hear them, 


but writes on in tranquillity, weighs his Words, ſeeks | 
for new Turns, and examines with the moſt ſcrupu- 


lous nicety the Elegance, Order, and Conciſeneſs 
of his Diſcourſe ; for in this, as in other Languages, 
there is nothing but what is capable of being expreſs d 
in a clear, eaſy, and polite Stile. They commonly 


write with a Pencil, yet ſome of the Tartars uſe a 


kind of Pen made of Bamboo, and almoſt ſhaped 


like thoſe in Europe; but, as the Chineſe Paper is un- 
alum'd and very thin, the Pencil is the moſt com- 
modious, and therefore when they would uſe a Pen 
either for writing, or drawing Flowers, Trees, or 
| | Moun- 
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Mountains after the Chineſe manner, they are firſt 
oblig'd to paſs ſome Alum-water over the Paper to 
hinder the Ink from penetrating thro? it. 

Their Characters are of ſuch a nature that they are 
equally legible either backwards or forwards : To ex- 
plain my ſelf if a Tartar preſents you an open Book, 
and you read in it leiſurely, another Perſon, who only 
ſees the Letters the wrong end upwards, ſhall read 


faſter than you, and overtake you when you heſitate: 


W herefore it is impoſſible to write any thing in the 
Tartarian Language, but thoſe in the ſame Room, 
who are any way within view of the Writing, may 
overlook you, and eſpecially if your Characters are 
large. 
| eie ing all this there is not a Tartar but 
prefers his native Language to all others, and thinks 
it the moſt beautiful and copious in the World: It 
is the genera] Foible of Mankind, every one has a 
good Opinion of himſelf, his Country, and Language, 
and in the perſuaſion that no other Nation poſſeſſes 
the ſame Advantages, brands them all alike with the 
Name of Barbarous. Father Parrenin, to whom 1 
am obliged for theſe Remarks on the Tartarian Lan- 
guage, had no little trouble to weed this Prejudice 
out of the Mind of the Emperor's eldeſt Son. 
This Prince, who was then about five and thirty 
Years of Age, imagin'd that it was impoſlible to 


render even the Words of his native Language, much 


leſs the Majeſty of his Stile, into any of our barba- 
rous Tongues, (for ſuch, thro? want of knowing them, 
he call'd all European Languages) therefore, being de- 


ſirous to make a trial for his ſatisfaction, he order'd 


me, ſays Father Parrenin, to wait on him one Day 
in his Tent. I muſt write to Father Suarez, ſaid he, 
to recommend an important Affair to him, but as he 
don't underſtand the Tartarian Language I'll dictate 
what I have to ſay, and you ſhall tranſlate it for me 
into Latin, which, as you have often told me, "ra a 
n- 
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Language common to all the learn d in Europe. 


There's nothing more eaſy, reply*d I taking up the 


Pen, for there was Paper laid ready upon the Table, 
when immediately he begun with a long Period, but 
left it unfiniſh*d, and bid me tranſlate : I deſirꝰd him 
to dictate the whole of what he would have me write, 
and that then I would turn it into Latin, which he 


did with a Smile, imagining I only ſought to elude 


the Difficulty. | 2 | 
The Tranſlation was ſoon done; I then ask'd him 
what Superſcription he pleagd to have me put on the 
Letter? Write, ſaid he, the Words of the eldeſt Son 
of the Emperor to Sou lin, (the Chineſe Name of Fa- 
ther Suarez) accordingly I directed the Letter, and pre- 
ſenting it to him affected not to look upon it again. 
But how ſhall I be certain, ſaid he, what you have 
writ? Is it my Thought or your own? Have you 
forgot nothing ? Is there neither Change nor Addition, 
or rather is not it a rude Tranſcript from your Me- 
mory? For I obſerv'd that you eraz'd nothing in 
writing, nor tranſcrib'd as is uſual with us. In fo 


ſhort a Letter, anſwer'd I, there's no occaſion for 


that trouble, the firſt hand is ſufficient when one knows 
the Language. Very well, ſaid he, you would con- 
vince me that you underſtand Latin, and for my 

would be aſſur'd that your Tranſlation is faithful, 
therefore repeat to me in the Chineſe Language what 
| dictated to you in the Tartarian, and what you tell 
me you have wrote in Latin; accordingly I es we" 
it, and he appear'd ſurpriſed. That's not amiſs, ad- 
ded he, and if the Anſwer l receive be agreeable to it 
| ſhall alter my Opinion; but the Father muſt an- 
ſwer me in Chineſe, for if he writes in any European 
Language you may deceive me with an Anſwer of 
your own: I aſſur'd him he ſhould be obey'd, and 
that the Anſwer would be comformable to his Let- 
ter. I own to you, reply'd the Prince, that I ſent 
tor you more out of a deſire to try your Skill, than 
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any neceſſity I had to write to Peking ; for when 
. conſider your European Books I find the Binding, 
very neat, and the Figures well engrav'd, but the 
Letters diſpleaſe me; they are ſmall, few in number, 
and ill-diſtinguiſh'd one from another, and form 2 
fort of Chain with the Links a little bowed, or rather 
they reſemble thoſe Fraces which the Flies leave up- 
on a varniſh'd Table cover'd with Duſt : How is it 
poſſible that with ſuch as theſe you can expreſs ſo ma- 
ny Thoughts and Actions, ſach variety of Things paſt 
and preſent ? On the contrary our Letters, and even 
thoſe of the Chineſe, are beautiful and well-diſtin- 
guiſh*d, their number affords Choice, and their Ap- 
pearance is graceiul and delights the Eye: In ſhon 
our Language is ſtrong and majeſtick, and has an a- 
greeable Effect upon the Ear; whereas when you are 
talking together I hear nothing but a perpetual gab- 
bling, not much unlike the jargon of the Province of 
pF ¹ͥ | 
This Prince is not diſpleas'd that one ſhould con- 
tradict him, a rare Quality in Perſons of his Rank 
wherefore I laid hold on the opportunity to defend 
our European Languages. I begun however, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Country, with acknowledging 
that he had Reaſon ; it is a Compliment in the Taſte 
of the Eaſtern Princes, they reliſh it with pleaſure, 
and it diſpoſes them to a favourable hearing of thoſe 
Reaſons by which you inſenſibly convince them that 
they are in the wrong: Nor is this Management leſs 
practiſed in the Weſtern Court, for in truth diſputing 
with Princes is but an unwelcome Office any where. 
I therefore agreed with the Prince that the Tarta- 
rian Language was full of Majeſty, proper to deſcribe 
Heroic Actions, as likewiſe for Panegyricks, ſerious 


Compoſures and Hiſtory ; that it alſo wanted no Terms 


to expreſs whatever was known to their Anceſtors, but 
that he ſhuuld guard againſt too great a Prejudice in 
its favour, You prefer your Language, faid 1 , to 
| N that 
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that of the Chineſe, and I believe very juſtly ; neverthe- 
leſs thoſe of the Chineſe, who underſtand them both, 
are of a different Opinion, and in truth it can't be 
deny'd but there are Defects in the Tartarian Lan- 
ouage. | | 
” He was ſurpriſed at this Aſſertion from a Stran- 
ger; but without giving him time to interrupt me, I 
began a little Detail of the Defects I had remark'd. 
You allow, faid I, that the Chineſe, with ſo many 
thouſand Characters, can neither . expreſs the Sounds 
nor the Words of your Language without disfigur- 
ing them, inſomuch that a Tartarian Word is hard- 
ly intelligible . when wrote in Chineſe ; and hence you 
conclude that your Letters are preferable to- theirs, 
tho fewer in number, becauſe you can readily ex- 
preſs the Chineſe Words, but for the ſame reaſon you 
muſt allow the Zuropean Letters, tho* leſs numerous, 
the Preference to yours; for by them we can not only 
expreſs the Tartarian and Chineſe Words, but atfo 
many others which you know not how to write. 
Your Argument, drawn from the Beauty of your 
Characters, proves little or nothing; thoſe who in- 
vented the European never intended them as Pictures 
to pleaſe the Eye, their only aim was to compoſe a 
ſt of Figures which ſhould repreſent their Thoughts, 
and expreſs all the Sounds the Mouth is capable of 
forming, and indeed this was the deſign of all Na- 
tions in the Invention of Writing ; wherefore the 
more ſimple theſe Figures are, and the fewer in num- 
ber, provided they are ſufficient for the purpoſe, the 
more admirable they are, and the eaſter to be learn'd ; 


_ multiplicity in this Point is a Fault; and hence it 8 


that the Chineſe Language is inferior to yours, as 
yours is to thoſe of Europe. 

I deny, ſaid the Prince, that the Tarlarian Cha- 
racters are incapable of expreſſing the Words of other 
Languages; don't we write that of the Mongous, the 
Corean, Chineſe, and Thibet Languages? But that is 
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not ſufficient, anſwer'd I, you ſhould alſo write ours, 
"pleaſe to try now if you can write theſe Word, 
prendre, platine, griffon, friand; he could not, for the 
Tartarian Language won't admit one Conſonant to 
follow another; he was oblig'd to ſeparate them by 2 
Vowel, and write perendre, felatine, gerifon, feriand 

1 allo remark'd to him that the Tartarian Alpha- 
bet, tho? in ſeveral things like ours, yet was not with- 
out its Defects: You want, ſaid I, the two initial 
Letters b and d, with which you can begin no Wort, 
but are forc'd to ſubſtitute p and 7; for Example, in- 


ſtead of writing Beſtia, Deus, you write Peſtia, Teus, 


whence there are an infinite number of European Sounds 
which you can't write, tho* you can pronounce them 
very well; and therefore I conclude that our Alpha- 
bet has the Advantage of yours. Beſides, added I, 
you pronounce and write the Vowel e always open, 
you never pronounce it mute, but at the end of ſome 
Words which have z for their final Letters, nor even 
then have you any Mark to know it by. The Ch- 
neſe Language, I am ſenſible, has the ſame Defects, 
and as you have the Letter , which they have not, 
your Language 1s certainly preferable to theirs, as 
being more capable of expreſſing foreign Names. 
The Prince ſeem'd not to reliſh this Diſcourſe, yet 
bid me continue my Remarks, when from the Al. 
phabet I paſs'd to the Tartarian Language in gere- 
ral. I obſerv'd that it was improper for a ſhort and 
conciſe Stile, that ſeveral of its words were too long, 
and which I believ'd one reaſon why it was untra 
able in Poetry, for that I had never ſeen any Verſes 


made by the Tartarian Doctors, nor even any Tranſ- 


lations from the Chineſe Poetry, except in Proſe. 
Without doubt, added I, it is becauſe the Rhime and 


Meaſure, ſo eaſy to the Chineſe, are not practicable in 


your Language: You your ſelf often compoſe Chineſ- 
Verſes, which you write upon Fans, or give to 4 
: Friends, 
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Friends; may I preſume to ask whether you ever _ - 
made any in the Tartarian Language? | RR 

I never try*d, faid he, nor do I know whether 
we have any particular Rules for that purpoſe ; but 
who inform'd you there were either Poets or Verſes 
in the World ? You muſt acknowledge you only heard 
of them in China. | 
That is fo far from Truth, replied I, that I was 
prepoſſeſſed it was impoſſible to compoſe Verſes in 


a, Language that conſiſts of nothing but Monoſyl- oy 
. libles: I was deceiv'd then, as you are now; to con- 3 
„ vince you of which I ſhall repeat Verſes out of two 


0 Languages, for tho? you can't underſtand the Senſe, 

pet the Rhime and Cadence are what you'll eaſily 

- obſerve. n | 9 Fs 

. This Proof over, I added that there were few 

5 Tranſitions in the Tartarian Language, and thoſe 

" extreme difficult to hit: That the moſt ingenious 

oy could not avoid this Rock, but were often forc'd to 

” WH ft with their Pencils ſuſpended, and as often to blot 

8 what they had writ; and when you ask them the 

l Reaſon their only Anſwer is, It muſt not be ſo, that 

© WJ founds harſh, it muſt have another Connection. The 
Prince could not deny but his Language was liable 

x to this Inconvenience, but obſery*d that it never hap- 

per'd in Converſation. | Y 

; It would be ſtrange indeed, reply'd I, for a Perſon 

| relating any Fact or Story to ſtop with his Mouth open 

i alter three or four Periods, without being able. to 

j continue his Diſcourſe : You would undoubtedly think 

him ſeiz'd with an Apoplexy ; but nevertheleſs you 

: obſerve that thoſe who are not Maiters in the Lan- 

guage like your ſelf, commonly draw out their Fi- 
nals, and add the Word Yala, which has no ſigni- 

fication, If they repeat this uſeleſs Word but twice 

or thrice in a Converſation, they think they do Won- 

ders: I have alſo taken notice that it is equally 

ud by thoſe who came laſt from Tartary, which is 

of An 
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an evident Proof that your Tranſitions are but few in 
number; and ſince the Emperor your Father declared 
againſt it, the Authors have been very much put tg 
it for Connections. 

The Prince anſwer'd me with a Smile, that it was 
no equal Match between us, becauſe I was in his 
Country, and he had never been in mine: Was I t 
f make a Voyage there, added he agreeably, I ſhould 
A return burthen'd with the Defects of your Language, 
5B and have wherewith to confound you. 

Not ſo burthen'd as you imagine, reply'd I, the 

b Language there is taken care of, it is not leſt to the 
Caprice of the Publick ; as we have Academies for the 
Sciences and polite Arts, ſo we have one eſtabliſh! 

to reform and perfect the Language. Hold there, 
cry'd the Prince, if you have Reformers for your 

Language it muſt have its Faults, and thoſe not a 

few. I explain'd my ſelf amiſs, reply'd I, it is not ſo 

much eſtabliſh'd to reform the Language, as to confine 
it within its proper Bounds ; for in that it reſemble 
your great Rivers, tho* they flow in an even Maje- 
ſty, yet you appoint Officers to watch leſt they ſhould 

exceed their Bounds, or ſwell too high by the Mix- 

ture of foreign Waters, and by that means become 

leſs pure and uſeful. 

But has your Language, purſu'd the Prince, bor- 
row'd nothing from others? Have you no Terms nor 
Expreſſions from your Neighbours ? Or has it pre- 
ſerv'd its original Purity? To this I anſwer'd, that 
at firſt the different Kingdoms of Europe being go- 
vern'd by one Prince, their mutual Commerce had oc- 
calion*d ſeveral Words to be receiv'd in common, and 
particularly in the Arts and Sciences, according to 
the Language of the Nations that firſt invented them. 

Theſe laſt Words were a Subject of Triumph to the 
Regulo, who immediately cry'd out he had got the 
Advantage; we have borrow'd, ſaid he, but very 
few Words from the Mongous, and ſtill fewer 2 

the 
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the Chineſe, and even thoſe we have taken we have | 
naturaliz d by giving them a Tartar Termination: 
But you are rich in nothing but the Spoils of your 
Neighbours ; you have great reaſon indeed to cavil 
at the Tartar Language about trifles ! 
I will not enlarge, adds Father Parrennin, on the 
Method I took to make this Prince apprehend the 
difference between living and dead Languages, for he 
had never heard talk of the laſt : It is ſufficient to 
tell you our Diſpute laſted till he had receiv'd Fa- = 
ther Suarez's Anſwer, with which he was very well ; 
fatisfied, and from that time begun to have a better O= - ' 
pinion of the European Languages, that is to ſay he 
rank'd them immediately next his own : Notwith- 
ſtanding he was inclin'd to give the Chineſe the ſe- 
cond place; but I proteſted ſtrongly againft that in- 
juſtice, alledging the. multitude of equivocal Words 
in that Language. Well, I give it up, ſaid he, laugh- 
ing, the Chineſe who don't love to be contradicted in 
this particu lar are very able to defend themſelves. 
Thus ended the Converſation which Father Parren- 
nin had with the Emperor's eldeſt Son concerning 
the Tartarian Language, and this, together with what 
J have already ſaid, will I believe be ſufficient to 
ſhew the Genius of that Language. | 


 TRAvELs of Father Gerbillon, 


4A Jeſuit and French Miſſionary in 
China, into Tartary. 


The Firſt Travers in the Year 1688. 
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HE Meoſcovites, being by little and little 
a advanc'd to the very Frontiers of China, 
built a Fort upon the Great River, which 

the Tartars call Saghalien cula, and the 

N Chineſe, Yalong chiang : The Meſcovites call 
this Fort Alba/in, and the Tartars and Chineſe, Yacſa, 
from a Kivulet of that Name which at this Place 
empties itſelf into the Great River. 

The Emperor of China ſent ſome Troops who took 
and raz'd the Fort: The Year after the Moſcovites re- 
built it; but they were beſieg' d a ſecond time, and 
conſidering that this War might be attended with 
Conſequences prejudicial to them; they deſird the Em- 

ror of China to end it amicably, and to appoint a 
Place for holding the Conferences for a Peace. 

That Prince receiv'd with pleaſure the Propoſals 
which they made him, and promis'd to ſend one of his 
Subjects to the River Selengue to treat with them. It 
was in the beginning of the Year 1688 that he in- 
truſted this Negotiation to two of the Great Lords of 
his Court: The firſt was Prince Seſan Captain of the 

Life-Guard, and Miniſter of State; the ſecond T! 5 
| G 


[a oye, Commander of an Imperial Squadron, and 
Uncle by the Mother's ſide to the Emperor: He or- 
dered that they ſhould be attended by many Manda- 
rins of diflerent Orders: At the ſame time he did us 
of the Miſſion the Honour to name Father Thomas 
Pereyra, a Portugueſe Jeſuit, and me to go the Jour- 
ney, that if the Maſcovites in the Conferences ſhould 
uſe the Latin, or any other European Language, we 
might be the Interpreters. 

As the Emperor intended to make the principal 
Mandarins ſome Preſent before their Departure, their 
Names were preſented to him the ;th of May: Ob- 
ſerving that our Names were not in the Liſt, he ſaid 
to his Officers, that they had forgot the Names of 
the Fathers, whom he would have treated as Manda- 
rins of the ſecond and third Degree: He order'd us 
at the ſame time ſeveral Pieces of Silk, and a little af- 
ter made us ſome further Preſents, and appointed us 
to go in the Retinue of his Uncle Tong la oye to eat 
at his Table, and to be plac'd near him at the Con- 
ferences. The two Plenipotentiaries had their Audi- 
ence of Leave of the Emperor the 29th of May 1688, 
and ſet out the next Morning. 

The 29th we went to the Palace to take Leave of 
the Emperor; the two Ambaſſadors, and the princi- 
pal Mandarins, who were to go with them, had Au- 
dience of his Majeſty : He kept with him for ſome 
time in private“ Kiou kieou, So jan, and Ma la oye; at 
laſt he retir'd into the Palace, and a little time after 
ſent each of them an Horſe, and a Sword with a 
yellow Ribbon. I ſaw a Bow given to each of the 
Ambaſſadors, and a Bow and a fourth Horſe for ano- 
ther Mandarin, viz. for Pa la oye, Prefident of the 
Tribunal, which hath the Inſpection over Strangers 
that come into China by Land : He is one of the four 
principal Envoys who was to march before: He ſent 
beſides two long Veſts of the richeſt Brocades of China, 


* Kiou kieou fegnifies the Uncle by the Mzther”s face. 
24 | en 
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embroider'd with Dragons of Gold, and Gold But- 
tons; theſe were for So ſan la oye, and Kiow keoy, 
Father Pereyra and I did not ſee the Emperor, be- 
cauſe he had not given Orders for our being call'd; 
we only ſpoke to Tchao la oye alter the Emperor 
was retir'd, and told him that we came to take our 
Leaves of his Majeſty, and to receive his final Com- 
mands ; which he went immediately to acquaint the 
Emperor with, who bid him tells us, That he wiſh'd 
us a good Journey, that he wou'd have us take care 
of our Health, and not fatigue ourſclves too much, 
adding that hi: Majeſty wou'd make us ſome further 
Preſent: And indeed the ſame Tchas came to us after 
Dinner, and brought each of us a long Veſt of the 
moſt beautiful Chineſe Brocade, with Dragons, but not 
embroider d. None but the Emperor and the Princes 
of the Blood may wear this ſort of Stuff, unleſs his 
Majeſty makes a Preſent of ſome of it, and ſuch Pre- 
ſent is look'd upon as an extraordinary Favour : He 
gave us alſo a ſhort Veſt of Sables, lin'd with fine 
Sattin; both - theſe Veſts had Gold Buttons to them, 
and were the ſame Dreſs his Majeſty wore, 
On the z3oth, at five in the Morning, we ſet for- 
ward, and came to the Houſe of So ſan la os, 
whom we found coming out of doors, accompanied 
by a great number of Mandarins, and his Relations 
and Friends, who came to conduct him with his 
whole Retinue, which was very numerous : There 


was carried before him a large Banner of yellow Da- 


mask, or Brocade, upon which were the Dragons of 
the Empire painted in Gold, with other Ornaments : 
There were alſo many other ſmall Banners of the 
lame ſort, and a great number of Gentlemen all dre{s'd 
in Silk, Near the Gate of the City, thro* which we 
were to paſs, and which is call'd Te !chin muen, we 
met K10u.kieou, who was in like manner accompanied 
by many Mandarins, and his Relations and Friends, 


with a Retinue of Gentlemen and Standards, like to 
thoſe of So ſan la oye. Juſt 
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Juſt without the Gate we found all the Horſe, who 
made a Lane on both ſides, under their proper Ban- 
ners: There were a thouſand Horſe, and fixty or 
ſeventy Mandarins, with eight ſmall Pieces of Braſs 
Cannon, each carried upon one Horſe, and its Stocks 
upon another; the two Ambaſſadors alſo drew up 
their Horſe in that Place ; all the Servants of the Re- 
tinue were poſted behind, out of the great Road, 


which was left clear to give room for the Emperor's | 


eldeſt Son, who came a little after, and paſs'd be- 
tween the two Ranks of Horſe: He was mounted 
upon a little white Horſe, with a Saddle of yellow 
Cloth, the Reins of the Bridle being of yellow Silk- 
twiſt; he was attended by no more than ſeven or 
eight Mandarins, who are of the Officers of the King's 
Guard, and diſcharge the Duty of the Body-Guard, 
who alſo are all Mandarins of Diſtinction. 

A Mandarin went before the Prince, who was a 
young Man, very well made, and of a proper height ; 
he was dreſs'd very plain in a long Veſt of Purple 
Silk, and under it a ſhorter one of Black ; he wore 
about his Neck a fort of String of Beads very long, 
and made very much like ours; that which the Prince 
wore had, at every ten, large Coral Beads; from the 
place where we hang the Crols, there were four Strings, 
one at each end, and at each of the two ſides; to theſe 
hung ſmall Beads either of Pearl or Cryſtal, Sc. 
The main Body of the Prince's Retinue did not go 
along the great Road, but on one ſide, behind the 


Horſe, which were drawn up in a Line with deſign 


to avoid increaſing the Duſt. 

The Prince having gone near a League from Pe- 
king ſtop'd under a Tent, which was pitch'd there 
for him, but which had nothing in it magnificent; 
he fat upon a Cuſhion of plain Silk laid upon a 


woollen Carpet, the Mandarins of his Retinue ſtand- 


ing behind him. When the Mandarins of the Am- 


baſly, and the Commanders of the Squadrons were 


come 
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come up, we all drew near his Tent, and placed our 
ſelves in a row on both ſides of it: Kiou kieou was 

laced on the Princes left hand, which is the moſt 
2 Poſt, and immediately next him Ma 1; 
955 So ſan putting himſelf on his Right: All fat 


own at the ſame time, each upon his Cuſhion, which 


every one laid for himſelf upon the woollen Ca 


prepared for that purpoſe: They placed themſelves at 
the Entrance of the Prince's Tent, which was open on 


all ſides, and all the Mandarins of the Ambaſſy, to 
the number of ſixty or ſeventy, were alſo rang'd in 
two rows on each fide, and a little behind the Am- 
baſſadors: Father Pereyra and I were placed in the 
firſt row on the ſame ſide with Kicu kieou, below fix 
or ſeven of the chiefſeſt Mandarins. The Gentlemen 


that had no publick Poſt or Character, and who were 


about a thouſand, did not quit their Standard. 

A little after all were fat Tartarian Tea was 
brought, ſome of which was firſt given to the Prince, 
in à large Gold Baſon, and pour'd into a Cup, which 
was preſented him on the Knee ; when he had drank 
ſome was given to the Ambaſſadors, and then to all 
the reſt, to ca h according to the ramk wherein he was 
placed : Every one, both before and aitcr they drank, 
made a reſpectful Bow ; when the Prince got up, and 
all of us proſtrated ourſc ves nine times, turning the 
Face towards the Palace, by this cxpreſſing our Thanks 
to the; Emperor for the Honour he had done us in 
ſending his own Son to go part of the Way with us. 
The Prince ſaid ſomething to the Ambaſſadors with 
a ſmiling Countenance, and which ſhew*d a great deal 
of Frankneſs : Both the Ambaſſadors came near him, 
and kneel'd down, but he took them by the hand; at- 
ter which he mounted his Horſe and return'd, we 
following him on foot to the great Road, where we 
remounted our Horſes, and purſued our Journey. 

We then went directly North to a Town called 
Tcha ho, which is fifty Lys from Pekz1g, croſſing a 


- beautitul 
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beautiful marble Bridge before we came to the Walls 
of that Town, and another exactly like it after we 
had paſs d them: Each of theſe Bridges was ſixty 
Geometrical Paces long, and ſix or ſeven broad; the 
Parapet and Pavement were of large Stones of 
unpoliſh'd Marble. A little after we had left this 
Town we went to the North North-Eaſt for about 
thirty Lys, then turning again to the North, which 
we follow*d for ten or twelve Lys, after which we in- 


clin'd a little to the Eaſt for eight or ten Lys, quite to ; 


the Camp which was pitch'd at the foot of the Moun- 
tains near a Fort, which was built in the Straits of 
the Mountains to ſhut up the Paſſage of them. The 
Walls of this Fort reach'd on both ſides up to the 
Mountains, which were beſides ſo ſteep that they 
ſeem'd inacceſſible. - ; 

All the Mandarins of the neighbouring Towns 
came to pay their Reſpects to the Ambaſſadors dreſs'd 
in their Formalities, and kneePd down in the great 
Road to preſent their Addreſſes. We arriv'd at the 
Camp at two in the Afternoon ; the Tent of Kiou 
kicou was in the Front, ſurrounded with a little Wall 
of dry Earth about a Foot and half high : Father 
Pereyra and I had each a Tent near it, wherein we 
found all our things ſet in very great order. 

It was extremely hot all day ; the Country we had 


paſs'd was very pleaſant, and well cultivated, as far 
as fifteen Lys from the Place where we encamp'd, 
for then the Soil began to be ſandy and very ſtony, and 
the nearer to the Mountains the leſs fruitful the Soil: 


The Mountains, near which we encamp'd, are exceed- 
ing ſteep, and ſo barren'that there is not a ſingle Tree 
to be ſeen upon them; whence they are call'd in 
Chineſe the Poor Mountains, becauſe they do not pro- 
duce any thing that is either of uſe or delight. They 
are to the North a fourth Point North-Weſt of Pe- 
king ; they are join'd to other Mountains that reach 
Eaſt and Weſt of this Town, which is ſurrounded 


almoſt 
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almoſt on all ſides, except the South and South-Eaſt, 
From Peking we went by the fide of theſe Mountains 
at che diſtance of about 3500 Geometrical Paces on 
the Weſt, and about 6000 to the Eaſt, till we began 
to come ncarer and nearer to them upon our turning 
from the Weſt. 8 

'F he Place where we were encamp'd was call'd Nan 
keou, that is, the Mouth or Entrance of the Walls on 
the South ſide; We travelled this Day in all ninety- 
five Lys: The z iſt we went no more than ſeventy. 
five Lys, that we might not too much fatigue the 
Retinue ; for we were oblig'd to paſs a Road full of 


Stones and Flints in the Straits of the Mountains, 


which are little different from very ſteep Rocks: 
We began with paſſing the Fort, which ſtops the En- 
trance of the Mountains. 

The Walls of this Fort are about thirty-five Foot 
high, and ſix or ſeven thick; they were built with 
Free-Stone to the height of four Foot, and afterwards 
with large Flints and Stones of the Rock up to the 
Battlements, which are of Brick : The Wall hath not 
this height or thickneſs except in the very Entrance of 
the Mountains; for when it is extended on both ſides 
home to thoſe Rocks, which are ſo ſteep that the Goats 


can ſcarce climb up them, it is neither ſo high nor 


thick; ſo that there it would be altogether uſeleſs, 
and whoſoever could climb over the tops of thele 
Rocks would find it no difficulty to get over the 
Wall. There are all along the Wall ſquare Towers 
of Stone or Brick, pretty near each other at proper 
diſtances: At the bottom of the Fortreſs is a pretty 
large Village call'd Nan keou tching : When we had 
paſs'd that Village we travelled for about fifty Lys all 
along between ſteep Mountains, and in a Road which 
I ſhould have believ'd impaſſable had I not ſeen our 
whole Retinue paſs it: We made frequent Turnings 
thro? theſe Rocks to follow the great Road, which 1s 


open'd in them, and in the moſt difficult Places pav'd 
with large Stones. | We 
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We went by a great Wall fortified with Towers, I 

which ran on both ſides the length of theſe ſteep | 
Mountains, and were oblig'd to go up Hill and down 
Hill, and turn continually ; we paſs'd five or fix dif- 
ferent ones, for there are ſeveral of them at proper 
Diſtances in the Straits of the Mountains: And it 
is probable that as the Way is eaſieſt in thoſe De- 
files, or rather as it is the only Way there can be on 
that ſide, they made there ſeveral Ditches, which 
teach'd up cloſe to the inacceſſible Rocks: To get 
up along theſe Walls there are Stairs contriv'd on 
both ſides in the thickneſs of the Wall itſelf. | 

In many places the Wall is built with good Free- 
ſtone, very thick and high in proportion ; at every 
Gate there are Villages like that which 1s at the firſt 
Entrance; one of theſe Villages might paſs for a 

ſmall Town. The Gate of Entrance is very like a 

Triumphal-Arch, built all of Marble, and is about 
thirty foot thick, with Figures in demi- relief quite up 
to the Arch. | | 

All theſe Villages, which are thus plac'd in the nar- 
row Paſſes of the Mountains, are ſo many Maga- 
zines and Forts proper to ſtop the Eaſtern Tartars, 
who would endeavour to penetrate into the Empire : 
Beſides that they are inclos'd with good Walls forti- 
fied with Towers at certain Diſtances, there are at 
every Paſſage in and out two or three Gates between 
which are Guard Rooms: The Folding-Doors of theſe 
Gates are cover'd over with thin Plates of Iron; I 
ſnou'd ſay were cover'd heretofore, for at preſent they 
are near half ſtript, and the Wood is almoſt rotten. 
The Walls alſo in many places are fallen to ruin, 
but there is no thoughts of Fepairing them, tho? the 
greater part of them is intire and undecay' d. 

When we had paſs'd four or five of theſe Villages, 
and as many different Ditches, we began to deſcend * 
into a Plain, which open'd inſenſibly, the Mountains 
dividing by little and little from each other; we o_ 
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diſcoyer'd a large Ditch which was join'd to the Great 
Wall ; all thoſe I have before deſcribed are, to ſpeak 
properly, no other than Intrenchments. 

This great Ditch reaches from Eaſt to Weſt the 
whole length of the Mountains without any breaks, 
for it goes down all the Precipices, and riſes up a- 


bove the top of the inacceſſible Rocks; ſo that in- 


deed this Work is of no great uſe for the Defence of 
the Empire, whoſe Entrance is abundantly defended 
on that ſide by this Chain of Mountains, acroſs which 
there is no paſſing but thro' the Defiles, where two 
or three hundred Men may ſtop the moſt numerous 
Army, and prevent their Paſſage. | 
Altho' the Mountains which are on both ſides theſe 
Forts ſeem inacceſſible, and the Chineſe thinking it 
impoſſible to paſs them ſometimes neglect the guard- 
ing them, yet the Mantcheoux Tartars once entred by 
the Mountains which are on the Eaſt of theſe Forts, 
having amus'd the Chineſe Forces, which were very 


numerous at the Guard of theſe Forts, by which alone 


they thought it was poſſible to paſs. Theſe Tartar; 
left their Baggage and Camp over againſt theſe 
Forts, as if they wou'd paſs them, but ſtole in the 
Night acroſs the neighbouring Mountains, and ſeized 
upon a Town which is at the bottom of them, call'd 
Tchang ping tcheou. + 

What hath appear'd to me incomprehenſible is, 
how Stenes and Bricks cou'd be carried thither, and 


Forts built on the Tops of thoſe Mountains in Places 


where the boldeſt of our Architects wou'd not attempt 
to raiſe the leaſt Building. Theſe Mountains, in the 
place where we paſs'd them, are full of Springs and 
Fountains : I admir'd The laborious Induſtry of the 
Chineſe, who won't loſe an Inch of Ground that is fit 
to be cultivated. 3 

Beſides that theſe Straits of the Mountains abound 
with Walnut and other Fruit-Trees, there are alſo 
Gardens full of all ſorts of Grain and Herbs, ſown 


In 
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in every bottom between the Stones and Rocks, in 


places where they have ſo little Earth that they are be- 
holden to the Water of the Fountains for their Growth. 
The Mountains are cut and diſpos'd in the form of an 
Amphitheatre, and tho? they are exceeding ſteep, yet 
they are every where ſown where there 1s the leaſt 
good Earth. The Trees that are in the bottoms are 
chiefly Walnut, tho? there are alſo ſome few Apricots 
and Plumbs ; but theſe Mountains are quite bare upon 


their top, which is rocky, ſo that there is not a ſingle 


Shrub to be ſeen, We were continually refreſh'd in 
our Paſſage thro' them with a gentle North Wind. 

After having march'd about forty-five Lys between 
theſe Mountains, as we deſcended into the Plain we 
found the Earth almoſt entirely ſandy and barren 
we encamp'd at thirty Lys diſtance from the Paſſage 
out of the Mountains upon the Bank of a Rivulet 
in the midſt of a Valley, which in that place was 
about three or four Leagues over. In our Way we 
ſaw on both ſides of us, at the foot 'of the Moun- 


' tains, ſmall Forts and Towers, the one of Brick, and 


the other only of Earth; they were about ſeven or eight 
thouſand geometrical Paces diſtant from each other : 
There are alſo two or three larger Forts, which were 
probably built to prevent the Tartars penetrating ea- 
lily ſo far as Peking, if they ſhould happen by ſurpriſe 
to paſs the firſt Ditch of the Great Wall. 
This Country hath always been in the Hands of 
the Chineſe, as appears from the Chineſe Letters en- 
graven in Stone over the Gates at the Entrance of 
the larger Forts, which are to this Day inhabited by 
the Chineſe: As to the ſmaller Forts and Towers 
there is no Guard in them : So long as we were with- 


in the Mountains we kept continually turning to the 


North, but when we got clear of them we direct 


our Courſe to the Weſt. | 


In 
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In the e Father Pereyra and I paid 4 Viſit 
to So ſanlaoyé in his Tent ; as he is the beſt Friend 
we have at Court he receiv'd us with great Civili. 
ty, and talk*d with ys a good while: He ſhew'd ys 
a Teleſcope which the Emperor had ſent him the 
Day before, with this Meſſage, That it was one of the 
five beſt that he had, and therefore he lent it him for 
the Journey, upon Condition he reſtor'd it to him at 
his Return. 

The firſt Day of June we went only fifty-five Lys 
continually in the ſame. Valley, and by the ſide of 
the ſame Mountain about four or five hundred "Paczs 
from them on the North, and about 2000 on the South, 
travelling almoſt always direct Weſt, and did not be- 
gin to turn to the North till the laſt fiſteen Lys, when 
we paſſed thro? two ſmall Towns, the firſt call'd Hoai 
lay, twenty Lys from the Place where we had en- 
camp'd, and the ſecond call'd Tou mou, thirty Lys 
from the other. They are both of them ſurrounded with 
Brick Walls with Lowers at proper Diſtances: We 
met alſo with other ſmall Forts and Towers much at 
the ſame Diſtance as the Day before; they ſtand 
four or five hundred Paces from the Mountains, and 
are both on the North and South Side. The Forts 
were built with Brick, but the Brick hath been worn 

out with Time, and at preſent they are only of 
Earth. . | | ; 
Near Hoai lay there is a ſmall River, over which 
zs a very beautiful Stone Bridge on ſeveral Arches, 
yet we paſs'd it at a Ford. All this Country is dry 
and barren, except ſome ſpots of Ground which are 
round about theſe two little Towns, and which being 
water'd by ſmall Streams carried thro' the Fields 
bear large Crops of Grain and Herbs. The Moun- 
tains are all along very high, and quite barren on 
both ſides ; we had all Day a ſtrong Eaſt Wind, 
which defended us from the Heat, | 


We 
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We encamp'd four or five Lys to the North of Tua 
nau upon a riſing Ground; the Camp reach'd very 
near that Town along a ſmall Rivulet. We receiv'd 
Orders to make ſhort Stages, leſt we ſhou'd at firſt 
ſetting out damage the Equipage, eſpecially the Horſes, 
which were very lean and ill ted : The beſt that could 
be done was, after the Camp was pitch'd, to ſend them 
into the Paſtures, which are not very fertile in this 
Country. However ſhort our Stages were, yet we 
never faiPd being up by two in the Morning, and on 
the Road before five: This whole Country hath al- 
ways been, and ſtill is inhabited by the Chineſe, which 
the Chineſe Characters engraved in the Stone over the 
Gates of theſe two Towns are ſufficient proof of. We 
had a little Rain in the Evening, but it did not laſt 
long. IRE | e 

The 2d we ſet forward as uſual, by five in the 
Morning, and gain'd this Day ſeventy Lys, marching 
the whole Day by the ſide of the Mountains which are 
on the North: We palſs'd thro' a Town call'd Paon | 
gan, which was larger and better inhabited than any ; 
we had gone through, ſince we had got clear of the 
Mountains. This Town is inclos'd with a double 
Wall entirely of Brick ; having the Soil round about 1t 
better and richer than any we had met with in all this 
Valley; the Grain and Herbs are here very good, 
tho' the Earth be a little dry. The Chineſe have diſ- 
cover'd the Method of watering their Fields, by con- 
veying to them in Channels the Waters of the Springs 
which are near them, or of the Wells which they 3 
have dug, and which they draw by Hand. We 
paſs'd two or three other Towns of leſs note, one of 
which was well peopled. We found upon the Road 
|- Forts and Towers, at the ſame Diſtances as the two 
1 foregoing Days, but they were ſtrictly ſpeaking only 
, on the North Side, there being very few along the 
Mountains which are to the South. 
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At ten Lys diſtance from Pao ngan this great Val. 
ley terminates, which towards the end grows by de- 
grees narrower : It is environ'd on all ſides by Moun- 
tains, and there is but one Paſſage out of it of three 
or four hundred Paces, which is full of Fens. ] 
ſuppoſe that was the reaſon we were obliged to go 
round a very high Mountain, by which the Valley! 
have been ſpeaking of is bounded. 

This Valley is about 150 Lys long, and eighteen 
or twenty broad in the wideſt places, but common 
it is not more than ten, and much leſs at the begin- 
ning and the end. There was no appearance of any 
Paſſage in the Mountains, which ſurround it for its 
whole length; that which is on the ſide of Peking is 
ſhut up, as I have deſcrib'd, it, by Ports and the 
Front of the Wall; that to the North-Weſt, which 
leads to Tarlary, is narrow and difficult, and it wou'd 
be eaſy to ſtop it up by building a Fort at the Head 
of the Paſs, for tho? there is one indeed already, it is 
only of Earth, and that half down. Upon a ſteep 
Rock which crowns that high Mountain, by which 
this whole Valley is bounded, we perceived a Pagod, as 
alſo N Walls and Houſes upon the Summit of this 
Rock. 4 | 
In our way round this Mountain we found an Ham- 
let inhabited by Chineſe, who have cut the Mountains, 
in every place Where was any Ground fit to be cul- 
tivated, into the Form of Amphitheaters. Having 
gone thro' this Hamlet, we again went up a Hill, 
and then deſcended into a ſmall Valley, which is be- 
hind that high Mountain, and which is properly a 


Paſs into the Mountains, for it is not quite 200 Paces 


broad : We found there two delicate Springs, which 
make that little Neck of Land fruitful, fo that it 1s 
full of Willows and Fruit-Trees ; I ſaw there abun- 
dance of Apricots and Walnut-Trees ; we likewiſe 


met with a Village well inhabited, and in the Coun- 


try ſaw abundance of Grain and Herbs. We croſs d 


0 
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this Village and went along the Valley, on the ſide 
of which there ran a Rivulet which iſſues out of the 
Mountains on the South: We firſt turn*d to the Weſt, 
afterwards to the South-Weſt, and almoſt : ful! South, 
and encamp'd in a ſmall Plain on the fide oi a little 
River call'd Zang ho; the greateſt Part of which Plain 
was well cultivated. It was extreme hot all this Day, 


and towards three in the Afternoon the Sky began to 


be overcaſt. | 

When we were come into the Camp, a Company of 
Mandarins came to pay their Compliments to the 
Ambaſſadors; all thoſe of the Villages and Towns 


near which we had paſs'd, met them on the Road, 
cloath'd in their Formalities, kneeling down as they 


paſs'd, to pay their Compliments to them and preſent 
their Addreſſes : This Addreſs is in Form of a little 
Book call'd Cheou puen, which the inferior Manda- 

rins have cuſtomarily preſented to the Great ones. 
The 3d we went ſixry Lys almoſt always to the 
North, to Suen hoa fou, which is a little more than 
fifty Lys diſtant from the place where we had en- 
camp'd; we immediately paſs'd thro''a Defile of the 
Mountains, following the Courſe of the River Zang 
bo; this Defile is very narrow and rough, and in ſome 
laces there cannot go more than eight or ten Men a- 
ſt. After we had paſgd beyond theſe Mountains, we 
march'd for ſome time over riſing Grounds and Hills, 
which are here in great number, part of which are 
cultivated ; after this we came down into a large 
Plain, of a very excellent Soil, and no longer faw 
thoſe high and frightful Mountains, there being on 
each fide nothing but ſmall Hills. At the end of 
this Plain ſtands the Town of Sen = fer _ 
is pretty large and v ulous, it hath a double 
Suburb binclos'0 by Walls all of Brick, and guarded 
by Towers pretty near each other; we crofs'd- one 
Street as large as moſt of the great Streets of Pe- 
ting, and which goes from one end of the Town to the 
Q 2 | other 5 
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other. This Street is full of Triumphal Arche, 
made of Wood, not above fifteen or twenty Paces a. 
ſunder ; there are three Gates both at the entrance 
and coming, out of the Town, between which there are 
ſeveral Guard-Rooms. The Walls are more than thirty 
Foot high, and the Folding-doors of the Gates ate 
cover'd with thin Plates of Iron, ſtrengthned by 
Studs with Heads as big as an Egg. The North 
Suburb hath one very long and very broad Street; 
the Trees which are planted in Rows on both ſides 
the Street have a very agreeable Effect. The Soil 
of the whole Country about is very good and well 
cultivated ; it is not a great way from the little Ri- 
ver Zang ho. 7 | 

When we had paſs'd the Town, we immediately 
turn'd a little to the Eaſt, and then to the North, 
that we might more eaſily get over the Hills which 
lead to another Plain; upon theſe Hills we diſco- 
ver'd the high Mountains we had before loſt ſight 

of, ſtretching to the North and North-Eaſt. I fay 
ſome Towers upon the Tops of theſe Mountains, 
but I cou'd not diſcover any Wall between them; 
we found alſo Forts and Towers upon the Road, 
as we had done the foregoing Day, in moſt of which 
there were four or five Soldiers upon Guard ; after- 
wards when we came nearer to it, we were ſatisfied 
that it was part of the Great Wall, which runs all 
along theſe Mountains. e Bir 

We encamp'd on the Banks of a little River, 
which I believe was ſtill the Tang ho; it runs about 
100 or 150 Paces from the Mountains on the South- 
Welt, and 2000 Paces from thoſe to the North. We 
had the whole Morning a ſtrong North W ind, and 
the Cold was ſo piercing, that I was forc'd to put 
on two cloth Surtouts to defend me from it ; about 
ten there fell ſome Drops of Rain, which ſomewhat 


_— the Wind, after which it was very fair Wea- 
ther. 8 
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ſadors from Suen hoa fou, and ſome Ice which was 
not very bad conſidering the time of the Year. Suen 
boa fou is and always hath been inhabited by the Chi- 
nee, as appears from the Inſcriptions upon their Tri- 
umphal Arches, and by the other Buildings which 
are after the Chineſe manner; it is under the Juriſdic- 
tion of the Province of Pe iche li. 

The 4th we travelPd fifty-five Lys to North- 
North-Weſt; at leaving the Camp we made due North, 
inclining a little to the Eaſt to get into the great 
Road, which was ſeven or eight hundred Paces from 
where our Tents were pitch*d : We then follow'd this 
great Road, which goes to the North-Weſt one quar- 
ter North for about thirty Lys, after that it turns to 
the North one quarter North-Weſt and by North, 


getting nearer and nearer to the Mountains which are 


on the Eaſt, till we come to a ſmall Town calPd Hia 
pou, which is half a League from the Gate through 
which one goes out of China, and enters Tartary 
properly fo called: For altho* the Great Wall reaches 
within ten Leagues of Peking, and notwithſtanding there 
are many Ditches and Forts which ſhut up thoſe Moun- 
tains, as I have already ſaid, yet all that Country, 


which reaches from thoſe Mountains quite to this 


Gate of the Great Wall, which is ſeen a little beyond 
Hia pou, is ſtill China, and belongs to the Province 


of Petche li. 


We ſaw the Great Wall along the Mountains, 
which are to North and Eaſt, riſing up above the 
Tops of the higheſt, and then going down into the 
Valleys with Towers at proper Diſtances: This part of 


the Wall indeed is a trifle in compariſon of that 


which ſtops the Entrance into the firſt Mountains we 
had paſs'd; for this is a plain Wall neither high nor 
thick; beſides it is tumbled down in ſeveral Places. 
The Forts and Towers are continued quite through 
the Valley on the fide of the great — at near the 
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There were ſome Refreſhments ſent to the Ambaſ- 
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ſame diſtance as before: There were at each Fort and 
cach Tower four Guards with a ſmall Standard; it 
ſeem'd as if they came there only becauſe we were to 

| that way, for the greater part of them did not 
ook much like Soldiers, 

From Suen boa fou to Hia pou tis computed to be 
ſixty Lys, and is almoſt a continued Valley; for ag 
ſoon as you are out of Suen hoa fou you mount a 
Hill, from which you deſcend into this Valley, the 
Soil of which, tho' ſomewhat ſandy and ſtony, is al. 
moſt entirely cultivated. This Valley is not above a 
League broad, and is ſurrounded with Hills, beyond 
which appear thoſe high Mountains, along which rung 
the Great Wall. I did not at that time fee it upon 
the Mountains, which are to the South and South- 
Welt, becauſe we were at too great a diſtance, and 
it was hid from my View by many rows of Hills, 

It was only when we drew near to Hia pou, where 
the Valley ends, that I diſcover'd that the Great Wall, 
guarded by its Towers, reach'd alſo to the Eaſt, and 
thence to the South-Weſt and South ; but it is not 
more conſiderable on this fide than the other, and is 
only of uſe to keep out the wild Beaſts of Tartary from 
entring China ; for as for Men, if they once could 
climb over theſe Mountains, it would be no difficulty 
for them either to get over it, or make a Breach in it: 
Beſides as there are no Ramparts on the ſide next 
China, from which it might be defended, it can no 
more ſtop any one ffom coming into the Empire than 
prevent ta going out. We went to dine at a rich 
Merchant's of Hia pou, who had prepared an Enter- 
tainment for Kiou kieou, with whom he was acquainted. 
Hia pou is a ſmall Town at the foot of the Moun- 
tains, which bound the Empire of Ching on that fide, 
and is ſurrounded with thick Brick Walls from thirty- 
hve to forty Foot high, having two Gates, between 
which there is a Guard-Houſe: It is very populous, 
and as it is one of the Gates of China there is a great 
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Trade carried on in it. I was inform'd that one part 
of the Mooriſh Caravans, which come from the 7 
beck Tartars and Perſia enter'd by this Gate, and that 
here alſo part of the Eaſtern Tartars traffick; for 
which reaſon a Cuſtom-Houſe is eſtabliſh'd at this 
Place. At our going out of this Town we went to 
the North, bending a little to the Eaſt to pals the 
Great Wall by a Gate, which is fituate between two 
ſteep and rocky Mountains : The Wall which fills up 
the Paſs between the two Mountains is very high and 
thick, having in the middle a large Gate call*d Tcha 
kia keou, the Folding-Doors of which are — 
with Iron Plates, arm'd with large Studs. We found 
at this Gate a numerous Guard, and here it was, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, that we enter*d 7 _ * 

We encamp'd twelve or fifteen Lys from this Gate, 
along a ſmall Valley which winds between two Chaing 
of Mountains, moſt of them ſteep Rocks, by the fide 
of a little River, or rather a Rivulet. Our Camp 
reach'd in this Valley within five or ſix hundred Paces 
of the Gate of the Great Wall: Abundance of Re- 
freſhments were brought us in the Evening from Hia 
pou : It was very cold Night and Morning fo long as 
a gentle North Wind blew, but after Dinner the South 
Wind made it very hot. $59 

The 5th we travelled fifty Lys, the Road lying 
Northward, inclining a very little to the Welt: Wa 
march*d all Day thro a very narrow Valley; then we 
went twenty-five Lys to the North-Eaſt, where the 
great Road is divided into two, one to the right, 
which goes on North-Eaſt, the other to the leſt, 


making almoſt a right Angle, and bearing to the 
| North-Weſt ; we took this laſt, which lies through a 
„ Valley, and is not much beaten: The Mountains here 


are no longer ſo high, but are more like ſmall Hills: 
| This Valley is bounded alſo by a Hill, upon which 
we encamp'd near to ſeveral Springs, the Water of 
| 04 which 
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| which was very good and freſh ®. We found no. 
thing upon the whole Road but a few Huts of Earth 
inhabited by the Chineſe, who have fix'd here to cul. 
tivate what Land is good, beſides ſome Tents of the 
Eaſtern Tartars: We ſaw alſo ſeveral Monuments of 
theſe Tartars, which are made of ſome ſmall 
Standards of painted Cloth, which are ſet up upon the 
Place where any of their People are buried. The 
Mountains are in this part neither ſo wild nor fo full 
of Rocks, and there are Downs upon which there is 
good Paſture for Cattle, tho' not a ſingle Tree to be 
ſeen upon them. It was ſo very cold in the Morning 
that our Ambaſſadors were forc'd to wrap themſelves 
in double Furs, but about eight the Sun being up, 
they laid them aſide, and put on again their Summer 
Habits: In the Morning the Wind was North, but 
about Noon it became South, and continued in that 
Point the reſt of the Day. 
The 6th we went about fifty Lys, and encamp'd in 
a Valley called Nalin keou, immediately climbing 
up a pretty high Mountain, going due North, which 
is directly above the Hill on which we had encamp'd: 
It is difficult to get up this Mountain with Carriages, 
becauſe of the ſteep and ſtony Places: When we had 
got to the top we found that the great Road ſplit in- 
to three others; we took that which is moſt to the 
| left, and which goes North-Weſt, marching conti- 
nually up Hill and down Hill, till we at laſt came 
into the bottom by an caſy and almoſt imperceptible 
deſcent, The whole Country that we ſaw ſeem'd 
to be -very good, full of fine Paſtures, and wanting 
nothing but Cultivation to make it fruitful : In the 
bottoms we met with ſmall Rivulets which. water'd 
the Grounds, 
I was ſurpriz'd that ſo fine a Country ſhould lie 
like a Deſart, for we ſaw only on one Place three or 


” This Place is called Halat ſin. 


— 


four | 
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four wretched Tents of Mongous Tartars, near which 
was a Drove of Cows feeding: We did not indeed in 
this whole — Journey ſee ſo much as a ſingle Tree, 


but it is probable if ſome were planted there they 
would thrive very well : When we drew towards the 


Valley where we were to encamp, an Officer of the 


Emperor's came to meet the Ambaſſadors, and pre- 
ſented to them 400 Oxen, and ſeveral Flocks of Sheep 


to the amount of 6000, which his Majeſty had given 


Orders to furniſh us with in this Plain, which is ſet 
apart for the feeding of his Herds. | 2 

We encamp'd by the ſide of a Rivulet which runs 
thro' the midſt of the Valley of Nanlin keou ; this 
Valley and all the neighbouring Hills abound with 
fine paſture Grounds. In the Evening all the Man- 
darins met at the Tent of one of the Ambaſſadors, 
and we all join'd in returning our Thanks to the Em- 
peror for the Proviſion he had ſent us, by bowing 
down our Heads to the very Ground nine times ac- 
cording, to cuſtom. It was not this Day ſo cold in 


the Morning as it was the Day before, and in the Af- 


ternoon a brisk South-Weſt Wind defended us from 
the Heart. | 42 25 


The 7th we went ſeventy Lys, but the greater part 


turning and winding between difterent Hills : We at 


firſt march'd North for about ten or twelve Lys, 
then a little to the North-Eaſt, after that to the North- 
Weſt, and at laſt for near half the way, either Weſt 


or Weſt-North-Weſt, bending ſometimes a little to 


the South. We march'd almoſt the whole Day up 
and down ſmall Riſings, without ſeeing on the Road 


either a Tree or the leaſt Spot of cult Ground, 
tho? there are nothing but Downs o 
good Paſture. 

We found ſome Tents of the 


many of them driving ſmall C 


s upon two Wheels, 


which were ve ht apt to break; ſome 


of them were drawn by Horſes, and others by-Oxen, 


There 


eadows full of 
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There was nothing near the Tents of theſe Mongous but 
Cows and Horſes, and as there is no Wood in the 
Country, their whole Fuel is Cow or Horſe- dung 
dried in the Sun. One part of the Hills which we 
'd were ſtill full of large Stones, which were 

If above Ground, but we found ſeveral Roads 
much beaten. There was all Day a cold Rain 

with a North Wind which was very troubleſome to 
us: We encamp'd on the ſide of a Rivulet, upon a 
ſmall Eminence near three or four Tents of the Mon- 


gous, There appear'd in the Valley, which is at the 


foot of this little Hill, a conſiderable number of theſe 
Tents, which look'd like a Village or Hamlet : I had 
the Curioſity to go to ſee one of them, and that I 
might be the better able to know how they were built 
I went into it. 


It is a ſort of Cage made of pretty ſmall Sticks, of 
a circular Form, and of about thirteen or fourteen 


Foot diameter : There are greater and ſmaller of 
them, but the chief part of thoſe I ſaw were of this 
fize : In the middle it is about eight or nine Foot high: 
The Roof of theſe Tents begins at about four Foot 
from the Ground, and ends in a Point like the top of 


a round Tower or Pidgeon-Houſe : They are cover'd 
with different pieces of Stuff made of Wool, preſs'd 


but not wove : When they make a Fire in the Tent 
they take away the piece of Stuff over the Place 
where the Fire is to be lighted, which I obſerv'd in 
the Tent I was in, where there was a Fire: I faw 

n this Fire three or four pieces of I know not 
what Fleſh, the ſight of which turn'd my Stomach : 
The whole Furniture was a wretched Bed of three or 
four Boards, with a Piece of the ſame Stuff with which 
their Tents are cover'd, which ſerves them both for 
Bed and Coverlid ; a Bench, upon which fat twa 
Women who had ſuch hideous Faces that they frightned 
me; a ſorry Preſs, and a fort of wooden Diſhes. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Mongous live altogether upon Milk and Fleſh 
of their Cattle, which they eat almoſt quite raw; 
Money is not current with them, but they exchange 
their Horſes, Cows, and Sheep for Linen, and tor 
very coarſe woollen Cloath, which they make uſe 


of to cover their Tents and Bars. Buch, Mien T, 
Women are cloath'd as the Mantcheoux Tartars are, on- 


ly not ſo well or neat; they wear no ſhort Garment 
under the long one: As they do not underſtand Til- 
lage, ſo they cat neither Bread nor Rice. I have been 
aſſur d that they do not live long, and that there 
are but few old Men to be ſeen among them. 
Their Veneration for their Lamas is beyond all 
Expreſſion : Theſe Lamas are cloath*d in Red and 
Yellow, ſeveral of whom we met upon the Road on 
this ſide the Great Wall; they are by much the uglieſt 
Perſons that I ever ſaw: There are at preſent a great 
number of them at Peking, where they flock every 
Day, becauſe they are well us'd by the Emperor. Po- 


licy induces this Prince to treat them kindly, becauſe . 


of the Power they have over the Mongous Tartars. 

When they are at Peking they quickly leave off 
their Rags, and are eaſily brought to dreſs and feaſt. 
It is ſaid that they buy the moſt beautiful Women 
they can meet with, under a pretence of 
them to their Slaves; they purchaſe them for 200 or 
250 Crowns each, In the rang the Weather be- 
came calm again, but it was very cold, 


The 8th we travel'd 100 Lys to the Weſt, inclin- 
ing ſometimes a little to the — Our Ambaſſadors 


hunted part of the Way, thinking they ſhou'd find 
ſome Game, but they 
a few Haares, of which they caught 
We march'd a good 
riſing Grounds, but our Reba, 
Plain, that was very level, and full of gaod 
we paſ>'d over ſeveral Brooks, and did not fee either 
in all the Plain, or e Hills around us, but 
one 


not One. 


t on in a large 


had no luck, ſeeing only 
while up and down ſome ſmall 
Paſtures; 
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one Tree, which indeed was the only one we had 
. ſeen in four Days. We had all along a very fine 
| Road, the Ground level and ſmooth, but uncultivat- 
; ed, except about the Place where we encamp'd on the 
| fide of a Brook, a ſhort half League from a Hamlet 
where the Chineſe, who are baniſh'd from their na- 
tive Country, have ſettled. | 
They have built there ſome Cottages of Earth and 
Stone, in a Place where there was formerly a Town, 
or at leaſt a large Village, the Ruins of which are 
ſtill remaining. Among other things we ſaw ſeveral 
ſmall Grind-Stones, like thoſe the Chineſe make uſe of 
for grinding their Meal and making their Oil, and 
the Figure of a Lion in ſtone cut after the Chineſe 
manner. | 

The Chineſe who are ſettled in this Place cultivate 
ſome ſmall Spots of Ground round it, which makes 
it evident that the Hills and Plains of this Country 
might eaſily be cultivated, and *tis probable they 
would be very fruitful: It is objected that the extreme 
Cold would prevent the Grain from ripening, but the 
Experiment that the Chineſe have made proves the 
contrary. The Country is indeed very cold, although 
we were not as yet in the forty-ſecond Degree of 
North Latitude ; there was at Night a white Froſt, with 
which the whole Ground was cover*d ; the reſt of the 
Day was fine, and the Air temperate, a gentle North 
Wind/allaying the Heat of the Sun. We ſaw ſeve⸗ 
ral Tents of the Mongous in different Places, fix 
or ſeven\in one Place, eight or nine in another. 

The gth we travelled ninety Lys, almoſt always to 
the Weſt ; at firſt marching, by the fide of the Brook 
near which we had encamp'd, and going along a large 
Road which is very much beaten, we aſcended a 
{mall Mountain, after which we paſs'd ſeveral Hills 
going up and down, and ſometimes between two Hills: 
Upon the firſt Hill we met twenty-five or thirty ſmall 
Carts, cach drawn by an Ox: After we had 8 
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half long, then croſſchg another Hill we came down 


237 
theſe Heights we croſs'd a Plain about a League and 


into a very large Plain, which is at leaſt five or fix 


Leagues in diameter; ſeveral ſmall Rivulets run 


through it, or at leaſt one which winds very much, 
for I am not ſure that it is not all the ſame Stream. 
Towards the middle of the Plain, which is cald 
Nalin keou, is a Pagod, which the Emperor of China 
hath built there for the ſake of the Chief Lamas, 
that they may reſt themſelves when they come from 


their own Country to Peking : This Pagod is ſmall, 


but it is one of the prettieſt and beſt beautified of any 
] have ſeen, being entirely wainſcoted, gilt, painted 
and varniſh'd, which makes it very agreeable : There 
is over the Porch a pretty large Chamber, which is 
made on purpoſe to lodge the Chief Lamas in when 
they come there. 

Though the Building be not very large yet it muſt 
have coſt a good deal, becauſe the Materials were 
brought a great way : There 1s on one ſide of it a 
ſmall wretched Building, where four or five Lamas 
dwell. We went to reſt ourſelves at this Pagod with 
one of the Ambaſſadors for four or five Hours, who 
during this time diverted himſelf with ſhooting at 


| Sparrows with a Trunk, about forty of which he 
kill'd. There are ſeveral Tents of the Mongous 


round the Pagod, as well as in other Places on the 


Plain: We met alſo on this Plain with ſeveral 


Patches of Land cultivated by Chineſe who have 
fix d there, but they don't ſow any Wheat, only 
Millet, | Bets > 

We encamp'd this Evening twenty Lys to the 
Weſt of this Pagod. It was pretty cold before Sun 
riſing, but by the time it had been a little up we were 
very ſenſible of the Heat, there being ſcarce any Air 


ſtirring, except towards the Evening, when there was 
a gentle Gale from the South-Weſt. There is not a 


Tree to be ſeen in all this Plain, nor upon the Hills, 
EE which 
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which ſurround it on all ſides, except towards the 
North, where there is a very large open Country, 
which reaches farther than one can fee. 

The roth we did not travel more than fifty Lys 
at moſt, going ftill Weſtward, bending a very little 
to the North. We went more than thirty Lys along 
the ſame Plain we had done the Day before, making 
the reſt of our way either acroſs ſome Hills, or along 
narrow Vales, in moſt of which we found ſmall 
Rivulets. We were forc'd to encamp by the laſt of 
theſe, for we were inform'd that we ſhou'd not meet 
with Water till a very great way from thence. This 


Place is calPd Sannechan. The Country thro? which 


we paſs d is a mere Deſert without Trees or any 
Place to dwell in. The Weather was temperate all 
Day, a brick Weſt Wind allaying the Heat, tho' in 
the Afternoon it was cloudy. In the Evening all 
the Mandarins of the Ambaſſadors Retinue afſembled 
near the Tent of Niou kieou, and ſhot with the Bow 
in the preſence of the Ambaſſadors. 


The 11th we reach'd but forty Lys by reaſon of 


the Rain which had laſted the whole Night, and till 
nine in the Morning, at which Hour we ſet for- 
wards, going to the Weſtward, turning ſome- 
times a little to the South; but this was only in 
going round fome Mountains. The Country we 
croſs d is very uneven, full of Hills and riſing 
Grounds; there are alſo ſome pretty high Mountains, 


but we went on the ſide of them. The great Road, 


which we follow'd, was almoſt always in the Valleys 
or ſmall Plains. We did not this Day ſee either 
Tree or Houſe or any cultivated Lands ; we en- 
camp'd on a ſmall Plain call'd Lotoheye, where there 
is a Rivulet and good Paſture, About three or four 
©the Clock, there went a great Storm a little to the 


North of our Camp, which did not at all affect us; 


for we only had a few pretty large Hail-ſtones, 
tho? we heard great Claps of Thunder for more than 
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an Hour; the remainder of the Journney we had 


fair Weather without Rain or Sun with a 
moderate Weſterly Wind. Our People faw ſome 
Yellow Goats, none of which Creatures we have in 
Europe; tho' I believe what the Chineſe call Yellow 


Goats are not much unlike the Antelope; they go 


in droves of one or two thouſand, but are extremely 
wild; for if they ſee a Man at never ſo great a 
diſtance, they run away as faſt as poſſible ; the only 
way to take them is to make a great Circle, 
and incloſe them. Our Ambaſſadors had a mind 
to take the Diverſion of this fort of Hunting upon 
the Road, but without Succeſs, | 

The 12th we travelPd ſeventy Lys, more than 
half of which was ſpent in going round Mountains, 
which we met with, at about thirty Lys from the 
place where we had encamp'd. ; We went all along 
a beaten Road ; the little of the way that we went 
ſtraight forward was to the North-Weſt, and I don't 
think that the way taken directly by the Romb, can 
be more than forty Lys. The Rivulet upon which 
we had encamp'd, runs all along this Road, and 
winds continually in the Valleys which are between 
theſe Mountains, at leaſt I believe it 1s the ſame, for 
I was not able to ſatisfy my ſelf of it: We croſs'd 
it more than ten or twelve times, becauſe it cuts the 
great Road. This Rivulet is calPd Imatou; upon the 
Banks of which we again encamp'd. In the Moun- 
tains that we paſs'd between, the great part of which 
are ſteep Rocks, there were a good number of ſmall 


Trees ; we found ſome of them alſo in the Valleys, 


but I did not ſee one of any tolerable Bigneſs, nor 
did we ſee any cultivated Lands, but a great many 
ſmall Meadows on the Brook Side full ot excellent 
Paſture. The Air was very ſoft all the Morning; 
when we enter'd upon the laſt Mountains we found 


a pretty ſtrong North-Weſt Wind, and towards 


Noon, when we began to encamp, we had ſome 


Drops 
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| 
| Drops of Rain; after which it became very hot, till 
there roſe a high Wind at Weſt-North-Weſt, which 
moderated the Heat. 
Ihe 13th we went at moſt but ſixty Lys, and 
encamp'd in a Plain call'd Horhohob: The greater 
part of our way was direct Welt, but for a pretty 
| while we took ſomewhat to the South, turning and 
winding amongſt the Mountains. For the firſt ten or 
| twelve Lys we took allo a little to the North; 6 
4 that all being brought to account, and deducting 
all the turnings we ſhou'd not reckon more than 
| filty Lys Weſtward. We follow'd the Brook upon 
which we had encamp'd to the very end of the Plain, 
all along which it runs. This Plain is about twenty 
| five Lys; we then enter'd the Mountains keeping 
| always the great beaten Road. 
| Theſe Mountains are the moſt agreeable that we 
had ſeen, there being upon them and in the Valleys 
abundance of Dwart-Trees, and ſome of a moderate 
ſize; but there wants Water, for we did not find 
any all the time we were there, juſt at the end of 
them we ſaw ſeveral Spots of cultivated Ground. 
We found a little before we enter'd upon them a 
Fortreſs of Earth, which 1s at preſent almoſt entirely 
in Ruins, there being no one that hath dwelt there, 
only I obſerv'd that there were ſome plow'd Lands 
about 1t. | 
After we had gone about twenty five or thirty 
Lys between theſe Mountains, we came upon ano- 
ther Plain that is agreeable enough, and in which 
a large Rivulet winds, that I take to be the ſame 
upon the Banks of which we had encamped the 
Day before, and whoſe Courſe is direct Welt. 
There are in this Plain ſeveral Trees and ſome 
Houſes of Earth, where the Chine/e and Tartar Slaves 
and thoſe who are ſent to people the Country are 
fettled and till the Ground, There are alſo ſome 
Tents of the Mongous, and a ſorry Pagod of _— 
| ome 
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Some places of this Plain are plow'd, others yield 
good Paſtures, and others are dry and barren: Our 
Camp cover d much the greater part of the Plain: 
The Weather was all Day very fine and mild, tho? 


about four there was a high Wind, and ſome Rain 


fell, but it immediately clear'd up again; a South- 
Weſt Wind continued the whole Day, e 
The 14th we travelled fifty Lys Weſtward, inclins 


* 
- 
3 
2 ; 1 . 
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ing a very little to the North, and we encamp'd ten 


Lys from Quei hoa lebin, or Hou-hou-hotun in Tartary, 
keeping altogether in a large Plain about three or four 
Leagues broad, and which reach'd out of ſight to 
the South-Weſt and South: It hath pretty high Moun- 
tains to the North and North-Weſt, upon which there 
appear entire Woods; to the South-Eaſt and Eaſt it 
hath only Hills: This Plain is cultivated in many 
Places, and there are here and there Hamlets, each 
conſiſting of ſeven or eight ſmall Houſes of Earth. 
After we had gone about forty Lys in this Plain we 
paſs' d near a Tower, which, as I was aſſur'd, was 
built four hundred Years ago: It is ſtill pretty entire, 
except the Roof, which is ruinous, and the Founda- 
tion which begins alſo to decay: It is a regular Octo- 


gon with eight Stories, each of which is at leaſt eleven 


Foot high: The firſt Floor is more than fiſteen Foot 
without including the Cieling, ſo that the whole 
Building is more than a hundred Foot high. 1 

This Tower is all of Brick as white as Stone, and 


well built; it is embelliſh'd with ſeveral Ornaments, 


which are alſo of Brick-work, and a ſort of Plaiſter 
laid on upon the Brick- work: It is a manner of Build- 
ing very different from ours; but tho? it be ſomewhat 
heavy yet it is not without its beauty, and it pleaſes the 


Eye: The firſt Story is round, made like a Cup, a- 


dorn'd with Foliages; the other Stories have each 
eight Fronts; there are in each Front two Statues in 
half Bas-Relief near as big as the Life, but they are 
ill done: You go up to the firſt Story by a Ladder, 
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and there the Stair-Caſe begins. There hath probably 
been a Town or a large Village in this Place, for 
there is ſtill remaining a great Incloſure with Mud 
Walls, which indeed are more than half demoliſh'd, 
but there is enough ſtill ſtanding to make one con- 
jecture that this Tower was built by the Eaſtern-Tar- 
lars, whilſt they reign'd in China under the Family 
of Zuen. The ſame Stream, on the fide of which we 
encamp*d the Day before, runs acroſs this whole Plain, 
increaſing inſenſibly from many Springs. It was this 
Morning very cold before Sun-rifing, and from eight 
till about two in the Afternoon it was very hot, for 
there was only a gentle South Wind ; towards two 
in the Afternoon there ſprang up a North Wind which 


cooPd the Air, and the Sky was a little overcaſt, 1 


found this Day the Meridian height of the Sun in 
our Camp to be very near 72 Degrees, 20 Minutes. 
When we drew near the Place where we were to 
encamp, the Mandarins of Quei hoa tchin, or Hou hou 
hotun, came to meet the Ambaſſadors ; a little after 
whom arriv'd a Company of Lamas on horſeback, 
moſt of them dreſs'd in yellow Silk, with large red 
Scarves which cover'd their whole Body: There was 
amongſt them a young Lama tolerably handſome, his 
Cheeks were very plump, and of ſo white and deli- 
cate a Colour that I queſtion*d whether it was a Man 
or Woman; he was the Chief of the Company, and 
was diſtinguiſnh'd by a Hat made of I know not what 
Materials, which was all gilt, and terminated in a 
point, having likewiſe very large Brims : Another of 


theſe Lamas had a gilt Hat, but ſmaller and quite flat 


on the top. 

Theſe two Lamas did not get off their Horſes 
when they approached the Ambaſſadors as the reſt 
did. The Ambaſſadors order'd their Tents to be got 
ready with all expedition to receive them : When the 


Ambaſſadors diſmounted, all the Lamas, which were 


about 
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about twelve or fifteen, came up to them, #nd cHh&k 
Chief, the young Man I ſpoke of, diſmonnted” and. 
kneel'd down to enquire whether the Emperor was in 
good Health ; after which he' got up, and all went to 


fit down together under their Tents. 


There was Tartarian Tea given to all theſe Lamas, 
and after a very ſhort Entertainment their Chief roſe 


up and took his Leave of the Ambaſſadors, who 


waited upon him without the Tent, and ſtood there 
till he had mounted his Horſe, which he did three 
Paces from them, being helped by two or three La- 
mas, who held him up by way of Reſpect: He then 
took the Road that leads to Quei hoa tchin, attended 
by moſt of the Lamas who came with him, though 
ſome of them ſtaid with the Ambaſſadors. 
The 15th we went but ten Lys to Weſt North- 
Weſt, and encamp'd near the Walls of Quei Hoa tchin : 
It is now a very ſmall Town, tho? we were. inform'd 
that it was heretofore a Place of great Trade, and 
much frequented whilſt the Weſtern Tartars were 
Maſters of China. The Walls are built with Brick, 
and are pretty entire on the outſide, but they have 


no Ramparts within: There is nothing remarkable in 


the Town except the Pagods and the Lamas, ſeveral 


of the former being better built, finer and more orna- 


mented than the greateſt part of thoſe I have ſeen in 
China : Moſt of the Houſes are but Huts of Earth, 
tho? thoſe in the Suburbs are ſomewhat better built 
than thoſe in the Town, and there is a greater num- 
ber of Inhabitants. The Weſtern-Tartars and the 
Chineſe live promiſcuouſly in this Quarter, and the 
Emperor -of China hath his Officers here, who govern 
by his Authority: The whole Country from China 
hither is under his Government, but he 1s ſcarce the 
richer for it, it being all deſart, at leaſt what we 


paſs'd through, as I have already given a particular 


Deſcription of. I was told that it is but two good 
Days Jourrey, that is, about eighteen Leagues from 
Hike R 2 „ 
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this Place to the Entrance into the Province of Chay 
fi, with which the Town of Quei boa tchin drives its 
chief Trade, which yet is not very conſiderable. 

Our Ambaſſadors, upon their coming into the Town, 
went directly to the Chief Pagod, ſeveral Lamas com- 
ing to receive them, and to conduct them croſs a 
ſquare Court, pretty large, and well pav'd with ſquare 
Tiles to the Pagod, where was one of their Chiefs. 


Hie was one of thoſe whom the Impoſtors ſay never 


die; they affirm, that when his Soul is ſeparated from 
his Body it immediately enters into that of a new born 
Child. Theſe Lamas are commonly call'd in the 
Chineſe Language Ho fo, that is the Living Fo. The 
Veneration which the Tartars have for theſe Impoſtors 
is incredible, even worſhipping them as Gods upon 
Earth: I was witneſs of the Reſpe& which our Am- 
baſſador, and a part of his Retinue, particularly the 
Mongous, paid him: The Perſon who then pretended 
to be thus brought again into Life, was a young Man 
about twenty-five Years old ; his Face was very long, 
and pretty flat ; he was ſeated under a Canopy at the 


further end of the Pagod upon two Cuſhions, one 
of Brocade and the other of yellow Sattin; a large 


Mantle, of the fineſt Chineſe yellow Damask, cover'd 


his Body from Head to Foot, ſo that nothing of him 


could be ſeen but his Head, which was quite bare; 
his Hair was curl'd, his Gown edg'd with a ſort of 
party-colour*d Silk-Lace, four or five Fingers broad, 


much as our Church Copes are, and which the Mantle 


of this Lama wes not much unlike. All the Civility 
which he ſhew'd the Ambaſſadors was to riſe from his 
Seat when they appear'd in the Pagod, and to con- 


tinue ſtanding the whole time he receiv'd their Com- 


pliments, or rather Adorations ; the Ceremonial was 
as follows: | Cee | 
The Ambaſſadors, when they were five or ſix Paces 


diſtant from the Lama, firſt vail'd their Bonnets 


to the very Ground, then proſtrated themſelves 
| 1 ' thrice, 
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thrice, ſtriking the Ground with their Forehead ; af- 
Its ter this Adoration they went one after the other to 
kneel at his Feet: The Lama put his Hands upon 
n, their Head, and made them touch his Bead-Roll, or 
m. String of Beads; after this the Ambaſſadors retird 
a and made the ſame Adoration a ſecond time, then they _ 
ire went to ſit down under Canopies got ready on each 
ts. de: The Counterfit God being firſt ſeated the Am- 
er baſſadors took their Places, one on his right Hand, 
M and the other on his left, ſome of the moſt conſider- 
m able Mandarins ſeating themſelves next to them: 
he When they were ſat down the People of their Retinue 
he came alſo to pay their Adoration, to receive the Impo- - 
Is ſition of Hands, and to touch the Bead-Roll ; but 
= there were not many of them who had this Reſpect 
* ſhewn them. In the mean time there was Tartarian + 
he Tea brought in large Silver Pots, with a particular 
d one for this pretended Immortal carried by a Lama, 
\l who pour'd it out for him into a fine China-Cup, 
Jy which he reach'd himſelf from a Silver Stand that was 
ie placed near him. The Motion he at that time uſed 
i open'd his Mantle, and I obſerv'd that his Arms were 
4 naked up to the Shoulders, and that he had no other 
d Clothes under his Mantle but red and yellow Scarfs, 
n which were wrapped round his Body: He was al- 
5 ways ſerved firſt : The Ambaſſadors ſaluted him by 
) bowing the Head both before and after drinking Tea, "20 
l, according to the Cuſtom of the Tartars, but he did 
le not make the leaſt Motion in return to their Civility. 
y A little after a Collation was ſerv'd up, a Table be- 
Is 


ing firſt ſet before this living Idol; then one was 
plac'd before each of the Ambaſſadors, and the Man- 
darins who attended them; Father Pereyra and I had 
alſo the fame Honour done us. There were upon 
theſe Tables Diſhes of certain wretched dried Fruits, 
and a ſort of long thin Cakes made of Flower and 
Oil, which had a very ſtrong ſmell. After this Col- 
lation, which I had no Inclination to taſte of, but 
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with which our Tartars and their Attendants were 


very well entertain d, Tea was brought a ſecond time; 


a little after the ſame Tables were brought in cover'd 
with Meat and Rice: There was upon each Table 
a large Diſh of Beef and Mutton half dreſs'd; 2 
China-Diſh full of Rice, very white and neat, and 
another of Broth, and ſome Salt diſſolv'd in Water 
and Vinegar. The ſame ſort of Meat was ſet before 
the Attendants of the Ambaſſadors who ſat behind us. 
What ſurpriz'd me was to ſee the Great Mandarins 
devour this Meat, which was half dreſs'd, cold, and 
ſo hard, that having put a piece into my Mouth only 
to taſte it, I was forc'd to turn it out again: But there 
was none plaid their part ſo well as two Kalkas Tar. 
tars, who came in. whilſt we were at Table: Having 
id the Adoration to, and recciv'd the Impoſition of 
ands from the living Idol, they fell upon one of 
theſe Diſhes of Meat with a ſurprizing Appetite, each 
of them taking a picce of Fleſh in one Hand, and 
his Knife in the other, and cutting large Slices, eſpe- 
cially of Meat, after which they dip'd them in the 
Salt and Water, and ſwallow'd them down. _ 
All being taken away Tea was brought once more, 
after which there was a- pretty long Converſation, 
the living Idol keeping his Countenance very well : 
I don't think that, during the whole time we were 


there, he ſpoke more than five or ſix Words, and that 


very low, and only in anſwer to ſome Queſtions 
which the Ambaſſadors ask d him: He kept conti- 
nually turning his Eyes around, and ſtaring very 


earneſtly on each ſide, and ſometimes ſmiling. There 


was another Lama ſeated near one of the Ambaſſa- 


dors, who kept up the Converſation, probably be- 


cauſe he was the Superior, for all the other Lamas, 
who waited at Table as well as the Servants, receiv'd 
Orders from him. After a ſhort Converſation the 
Ambaſſadors roſe and went about the Pagod, to take 
a view of the Paintings, which are very coarſe after 


the manner of the Chineſe, a This 


* 
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This Pagod is about forty-five Foot ſquare, and in 


fame Adoration to this Child as they 
the other Lama: 1 don't know whether the Ambaſla- 


—_" 


the middle there is an oblong Square of twenty Foot 
by twelve or thirteen, the Cieling of which is. very 
high : This Place is well lighted ; around this oblong 
Square there are other ſmall Squares, the Cielings of 
which are very, low and coarſe : There are five rows 
of Pillars, which are broke off by the oblong Square, 
the Cielings, Walls, and Pillars being painted in a 
plain manner, without any gilding. There is no Sta- 
tue in it as in other Pagods, only Figures of their 
Deities painted on the Walls: At the bottom of the 
Pagod there is a Throne, or ſort of Altar, upon 
which the living Idol is plac'd, having over his Head 
a Canopy of yellow Silk, and here he receives the 
Adoration of the People: On the ſides there are ſe- 
veral Lamps, tho' we ſaw but one lighted : Going 
out of the Pagod we went up ſtairs, where we found 
a wretched” Gallery, which goes round the oblong, 
with Chambers on all ſides of it: In one of them 
there was a Child of ſeven or eight Years old, dreſs'd 
and ſeated as a living Idol, with a Lamp burning by 
him. It is probable this Child is deſign'd one time 
or other to ſucceed the preſent Idol, for theſe Deceiv- 
ers have always one ready to ſubſtitute in the place of 
another in caſe of Death, and feed the Stupidity of 
the Tartars with this extravagant Notion, that the 
Idol comes co life, and appears again in the Body of 
a young Man, into whom his Soul is paſs'd, This 


is the reaſon of their ſo great Veneration for their 


Lamas, whom they not only implicitly obey in all 
their Commands, but make them an Offering of the 
beſt of every thing they have; and therefore ſome ol 


the Mongous of the Ambaſſador's Ketinue paid the 
had done to 


dors did ſo, becauſe I came into the Chamber after 
them: This Child did not make the leaſt Motion, 


nor ſpeak one ſingle Word. 
: R4 In 
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In the Front of the P: over the Porch there 
was a very neat Room, with a Throne made after the 
Tartarian Faſhion, near which there ſtood a very 
beautiful Table of the fineſt Varniſh, inlaid very thick 
with Mother of Pearl ; upon this Table there was a 
Cup ſet upon a ſilver Stand, and alſo a Spitting- box 
of Silver; this is the Chamber of the pretended Im- 
mortal. We found alſo in another little naſty Cham- 
ber a Lama ſinging his Prayers, wrote upon Leaves 
of coarſe brown Paper: When our Curioſity was 
ſatisfied, our Ambaſſadors took leave of this Im- 

ſtor, who neither ſtirr'd from his Seat, nor paid 
them the leaft Civility, after which they went to ano- 
ther Pagod to viſit another living Idol, who came to 
meet them the Day before z but Father Pereyra and 
I return'd to the Camp. AY 

I found the Meridian height of the Sun to be 
the fame as the Day before, viz, 72 Degrees, 
20 Minutes. The Morning was very fair and pretty 


hot; but it was overcaſt in the Afternoon, and there 


was a great deal of Thunder with ſome Rain, and a 
high Wind at South-Weſt, which laſted but a little 
While. 


Ihe 16th we continued in the Camp at Quei boa 


tchin, where we furniſh'd our ſelves completely with 
the neceſſary Proviſions for the reſt of the Journey. 
It was hot all the Morning, and cloudy in 'the Af- 
ternoon, with much Thunder, and a heavy Shower of 
Rain, which did not laſt long. After it was over I 
ſaw five vagabond Indians go into Father Pereyra's 
Tent ; the Reaſon of which we cou'd not gueſs at, 


they ſaid they were of Indouſtan, and Heathens ; 


they were dreſs'd much like our Hermits, with a large 
cloth Cloak of an Iſabel Colour already faded, and a 
Cowl which came a little above their Head. 


The 17th we ſtaid in the ſame Place, becauſe the 


Proviſions were not quite got ready ; there was Millet 
diſtributed to the whole Company as a Preſent _ 
8 the 
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the Emperor, as alſo 4000 Weſt Tartar Horſe hir'd 
to go along with us to the Frontiers of the Kingdom 
of Halha, or Kalka, where they encamp in large 
Bodies. I found the Meridian height of the Sun, 
taken with the utmoſt exactneſs I cou'd poſſibly, to 
be 72 degrees, and near go minutes, that is, 
between 25 and 30. It was very hot all the 
Morning, and about Noon there aroſe a Wind from 
the South-Weſt, but about three it blew very vio- 
lently from the Eaſt, there being between whiles ſome 
Claps of Thunder; the Wind allay'd the Heat, and 
the Sky was frequently overcaſt. | ts 
One of the chief of the Ambaſſadors ſpeaking to 
Father Pereyra and me about the Lamas, gave us to 
underſtand that he had very little regard for theſe 
Impoſtors ; adding that his paying Adoration to this 
pretended Immortal was merely out of Complaiſance 


to the other Ambaſſador who had deſir'd it of 
him, and who gave him this Reaſon for doing it, 


that his Father had ador'd the ſame Lama in another 
Body : He then told us that the Lama, who caine to 
meet them the Day of their Arrival, had ingenuouſly 
own'd, that he cou'd not tell how he cou'd poſſibly 


have liv'd in any other than his preſent Body; that 
he had no other Proof of it but the Evidence of 


other Lamas who aſſur'd him of it; that beſides, 


he remembred nothing of what was faid befell him, 


during thoſe other lives they told him of. When the 
Ambaſſador ask'd him, from whom the Lamas cow'd 
be inform'd that he had already liv'd, and been 
brought again to life many times, he anſwer'd, that 
they had their Account from the Great Lama, that 
is their High Prieſt, whom they worſhip as a true 
God ; that preſently after the Death of the Lama, he 
had told them that this Lama had taken a new Life 
in a Place of the Province of Chenſi, and that his 
Soul had paſs'd into the Body of an Inſet, which 
he deſcrib'd to them, and at the ſame time com- 


manded them to find him out and carry him to their 


Pagod, The 
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The ſame Ambaſſador further told us, that the 
Grandfather of the preſent Emperor, finding that 
after he had conquer'd the Province of Leao tong, the 
Weſtern Tartars refus'd to ſubmit to his Govern- 
ment; and being apprehenſive that they were forming 
ſome Enterprize againſt the Empire, ſent an Ambaſ- 
ſador with Preſents to the Great Lama; that he 
receiv d the Ambaſſador with great Reſpect, and ac- 
knowledg'd his Maſter as Emperor, and in ſhort 
that from that time the Weſt-Tartars were reckon'd 
as Subjects of the Emperor. 

A Chriſtian of this Town of Quei boa tchin in- 
form'd us, that there is not any one of theſe Lamas who 
does not keep one or two Women: They are moſt 
of them Chineſe, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable among 
them, and they carry on the greateſt Trade of any 
in the whole Country, and came quite to our Camp 
to ſell Horſes, Camels, and Sheep. I ſaw three of 
them come to make a Preſent of four Camels and 
three Horſes to the firſt Ambaſſador. They were no 
doubt well paid for their Preſents, at leaſt they had 
extraordinary Reſpects ſnow'd them: The Chief of 
theſe Lamas was plac'd near the Ambaſſador upon 
the ſame Carpet, an Honour he would not have ſhown 
even to the greateſt Mandarins. | 1.46 
The 18th we travell'd ſixty Lys to North-North- 
Weſt, and encamp'd in a Plain calPd Kouendoulen by 
the ſide of a ſmall Brook which runs acroſs the 
Plain. We went continually along the Mountains, 
where we ſufferd very much, eſpecially in going 
down the firſt Mountain, which is very ſteep. The 
Road is more tolerable going up, but theDeſcent is very 
ſteep, and one muſt paſs croſs the Rocks or over 
uneven pieces of the Rocks that ſtand half way out of 
the Ground ; however all the Carriages of the reſt 
were obliged to go that way, many of which were 
overturnꝰd and ſome broke. When we were got to 
the bottom of the Mountain we travell'd for ſome 

| time 
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the time along a Valley where there is very good Water. 
that and where were ſome Tents of the Mongous ſcat- 

the ter'd here and there. The reſt of the Road lay either 

ern- between Hills, or up and down them, where are ſome 

ing Trees and abundance of Buſhes. On the firſt Moun- 

val tains, which are the ſteepeſt, thoſe Places which are 

he not rocky were cover'd with an agreeable Verdure; 

ac- but all the Hills for the whole extent of the Country 

ort that is in ſight, are very uneven and barren, The En- 

n'd trance upon the Plain of Kouendoulen where we enn 
camp'd is alſo very dry, but about the Brook there | 
is good Paſture, Our People dug a Well near this 
Brook, from whence was drawn very freſh Water, 

It was cloudy from ſeven to ten, and there was a 
little Rain, the reſt of the Day it was pretty hot; to- 
wards twoin the Afternoon wehad a gentle Wind from 
the Weſt, which made the Heat more tolerable. I 
was ſurpris'd to ſee how much better the Camels of 

our Train were for the three Days ſtay we made near 
Quei hoa tchin. It is true indeed, the leaneſt and thoſe 
that had receiv'd any Damage were chang' d away for 
others which the Mongous brought us, giving only 
ſome Mony to boot. 2 44 15 | 

The 15th we continu'd in our Camp of Kouendou- 
len, to wait for part of the Train which cou'd not 
come up on account of the badneſs of the Roads, 
and to give time to thoſe who had loſt their Camels 
and Horſes to look after them. One of the Ambaſ⸗- 
ſadors loſt in one Night only thirty two Horſes, but 
they were found again, tho ſume others had not fo 
good fortune as to recover theirs. This Day alſo all 
the Mandarins, which were to attend the Ambaſſy, 
were call'd together, to conſult upon the Rout that was 
to be taken till we came to the Place of Reſidence of the 
Emperor Halbaban, or as the Chineſe and Eaſtern 
Tartars call him Kaltaban. It was reſoly*d to divide 
into three Companies, each of which ſhou'd take a 
different Rout, both for the more eaſy marching, and 


for 


2: 2 
4 
5 


vouring it with greedineſs. 
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for more ready finding proper Places to encamp in, 
where was Water and Paſture for the whole Body. It 
was this Day very fair all the Morning, with a 

retty brisk Wind at South-Weſt, which allay'd the 
— about Noon it grew exceſſive hot, and there 
were at ſeveral times ſome ſmall Showers till the 
Evening. Hee? | | 

The 20th the Ambaſſadors took leave of each other 


for a little time, whilſt they were oblig'd to march 


ſeparately. Our Company, which follow'd one of 
the two principal Ambaſſadors, took the Road that 


lay ftraight to the North; the other two went more 


to the Eaſt, each having its Guides: They alſo were 
oblig' d to ſeparate, for the convenience of Water and 
Forage. We went this Day ſixty Lys, of which we 
went firſt twenty five or thirty directly to the North, 
then for twelve or fifteen to the North-North-Weſt, 
and the reſt of the way to the North, all within five 
or ſix Lys of the Place where we were to encamp, 
when we turn'd to the North-North-Eaſt. 

We encamp'd on a large Plain which reach'd out 
of ſight, ſome ſmall riſing Grounds being only to be 
ſeen on the North-Eaſt. A Rivulet ran along this 
Plain, whoſe Water was exceeding freſh, the Ground, 
which is about it, being very nitrous. The Salt- 
petre appears even above ground, which is almoſt 
white and' very falt, and which makes the Paſtures 
very good for Cattle, our Camels and Horſes de- 
We did not pals, in the 
whole way, but two or three little Hills, whoſe Riſe 
and Fall were inſenſible; all the reſt of the Road were 
beautiful Plains quite cover'd with Graſs, which wanted 


only a little Cultivation. We ſaw this Day's Journey only 


two or three Tents of the Mongous pitch'd _ a 
Plain, where there was a Brook and good Paſture ; 
we did not diſcover either Tree or Buſh. We ſtart- 
ed ſeveral Hares as we went along, and the Grey- 
hounds of our Ambaſſador caught two near the Place 


where 
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where we encamp'd. There were alſo on the Bank 
of this Brook ſeveral wild Geeſe, which the Chineſe 
call Hoang yia, that is yellow Ducks, becauſe part 


of their Feathers are yellow. We frequently found 
them upon the Banks of the Brooks we'paſs'd, and 


the Ambaſſadors Huntſmen had at different times ſhot 
ſeveral of them. The Weather was all day very 
fair and mild, a ſtrong South-Weſt Wind moderating 
the great heat of the Sun, and raiſing Clouds which 
cover'd the Sky from Noon to Evening; there was 


no Rain, but ſome Claps of Thunder. Juſt as it was 


Night it began to rain with a ſtrong North Wind, 
and ſo continued almoſt the whole Night. | 


7% 


The 2 1ſt we went eighty Lys, about fifty to the 


North, and thirty to the North-Weſt, the Country 


we croſs'd being an entire Deſart without Tree, 
Houſe, or Culture; the greateſt part of the Soil wag 


dry and ſandy ; we ſtarted a great number of Hares, 
but out of more than thirty that I ſaw there were but 
four killed, which was with the Bow; the Grey- 
hounds of Kiou kieou being ſo very ſlow, that they 
cou'd not catch even thoſe that were wounded ; we 
ſaw alſo a pretty large number of Partridges, and thoſe 
yellow wild Geeſe, which are upon the Banks of the 
Brooks. | 1 1 
The whole Country is uneven, having here and 
there ſome ſmall Hills but no Mountains. We en- 
camp'd by the ſide of a Brook, and were hardly got 
there, but one of the petty Kings of the Country 
cal'd Regulos, and who are Tributaries to the Empe- 
ror of China, came with his Son to make a viſit and 
pay his compliments to Kiou kicou. He had no more 
than ten or twelve Perſons in his Retinue, and I did 
not ſee above one who look'd tolerably, who was 
cloth'd in Silk, all the reſt of them being miſerable 
Objects. The Regulo diſmounted at a good diſtance 
from the Place where Kiou kieou was, and mounted 
again at the ſame Place ; the Viſit was but — 
an 
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and Kiou kicou waited upon him only juſt without his 
Tent. The Regulo went afterwards to the Eaft, to 
find out So ſan laoye who was about thirty or forty Lys 
ul; 7 

It was — fair and mild all Day, the Clouds with 
which the Sky was overcaſt in the Morning broke 
away about eight or nine, and a North-Weſt W ind, 
which blew very freſn, continuing all Day, prevented 
the heat being troubleſome. 

The 22d we reſted to wait for part of our People, 
who were left behind to look after the Horſes that 
had been loſt in the Night. The fame Mongous Prince 
who came to wait upon Xion kicou the Day before, 
came this day to viſit him in his Tent, and brought 
him a Preſent of Proviſions of Beef, Mutton, and 
Milk, all of it in leather Bags, which were neither 
tann'd nor drefg'd, but only dried in the Sun. Nothing 
couꝰd be more diſagreeable than this Meat: However 
this Repaſt was ſerv'd up in the Evening, not indeed 
to Kiou kieous's own Table, but to that of his Servants, 
who together with the Mongous eat very chearfully of 
this half-dreſt Meat, without Bread, Rice, or Salt; 
tho? perhaps it had been ſalted before. The Prince 
had no greater Retinue than the Day before, and he 
was receiv'd after the ſame manner without much Ce- 
remony. 4 
I took an opportunity to inform my ſelf of the 
Power and Riches of thoſe petty Kings. Kiou kiecu 
told me, that this, and moft part of them who are 
Fributaries to the Emperor of China, cow'd not have 
much more than two or three thouſand Subjects, ſcat- 
ter d here and there upon thoſe Deſarts, four or five 
Families in one place, and ſeven or eight in another, Gc. 
that the Riches of one of them conſiſted in three 
hundred Horſe, with Oxen, Cows and Sheep in pro- 
portion; and eſpecially in the five thouſand Taels 
which the Emperor gave them every Year. He fur- 
ther told us, that thoſe Princes were not ſtyPd Regus, 
till 
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till fince the time that they became Vaſſals of the Em- 
peror who had given them that Title; that beſides 
they were ſubject to this Imperial Family of the 
Faſtern Tartars before they had conquer'd the Empire 
of China, and whilſt they were only Maſters of the . 
Province of Leaotong. He moreover told us, that 

theſe Mongous were diſpers'd the whole length of the 
| great Wall from the Province of Leaotong quite to 
that of Chenſi. On the North are the firſt altas, whoſe 
Sovereign bears the Title of Emperor, and who has 
under him many other Tartar Princes who are only 
meer Shepherds,then more towards the Weſt the King- 
of Eluth, and to the South-Welt Thibet. 412 

It was cloudy all day, and rain'd by fits from 
Noon until the Evening, and part of the Night ; it 
was ſo cold, that the greater number of our People 
put on their Furs as in the Winter: The reaſon 
why the cold is ſo great and the Country unculti- 
vated throughout all this part of Tartary I take 
to be this, becauſe that thoſe Lands are quite full 
of Sulphur, Salt-petre and Sand; and it is for the 
ſame reaſon that it is ſo very cold at Peking, which 
yet does not exceed 40 Degrees of North La- 
titude. It cannot be ſaid that this comes from the 
Shows, which are in the Mountains, becauſe in this 
part of Tartary there does not appear any Mountains, 
or Foreſts to the North, whenee come thoſe cold and 
freezing Winds. | | 

The 23d we travell'd about fifty Lys almoſt all the 
way to the North-Weſt, ſometimes a little more to- 
wards the North, through an uneven Country quite 
uncultivated and full of Sand and Salt-petre, but 


5 without Mountains, unleſs near the Valley where we 

* encamp'd, on both ſides of which there were ſome but F 
5 not very conſiderable ones. This Valley is water d 
I; with a Rivulet, the Water of which is very clear, and \ 
4 good to drink; there is likewiſe very good Paſture, 

J the whole Road was but little beaten, A Relation of 


One 


one of theſe petty Kings came to pay his complj. 
ments to Kiou kieou, who return d him no other Civi- 
lity than ſending him word that he wou'd be on 
horſeback when he ſaw him at ſome diſtance, and 
ask him how he did, and fo take leave of him. 
We met in the Road ſome Mongous Merchants, 
who were going to Quei boa tchin to ſell Camels and 
Horſes. We ſtarted that Day a great many Hares, 
as well in going out of our Camps in the Morning, 
as in coming near the Place where we encamp'd at 
Noon, ſome of which we caught. "up 15 
It was very fine and pleaſant Weather all Day, 
altho' there fell ſome drops of Rain about Noon, 
and it was very windy, but it did not continue, and 
only ſerv'd to refreſh the Air; for altho* it was very 


had been a little time up. | 
The 24th we did not go more than about twenty 
Days to the North, inclining alſo a little to the Eaſt, 
on account of waiting a ſecond time for the Servants 
of the Retinue, who having been oblig'd to ſtay to 
look for their Horſes had not been able to join us. 
All we did was to get clear of the Plain where we 
had encamp'd, to halt between ſome very ſmall 
Mountains full of Stones, among which there are 
ſome Shrubs and Dwart-Trees, and to enter upon 
another much larger Plain where we encamp*d upon 
the Bank of a Rivulet, which I take to be the ſame 
with that of the Day before. We again ſtarted about 
that Rivulet a great many Hares, Partridges, and 
yellow Geeſe, and ſome Ducks, We found alſo ſome 
Pheaſants Eggs there, of which we made a very deli- 
cious Omelet. The Soil was ſull of Sand and Salt- 
4 petre, and not fit to be cultivated, except about the 
1 Rivulet where there were ſome very fat Paſtures. It 
was very cold all Night, and in the Morning before 
Sun: riſing, altho* there was no Wind, and the Sky 
very clear and ſerene; after the Sun was up en 
aroſe 
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cold before the Sun roſe, it became very hot when it 
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li- FF :roſe a ſtrong North-weſt Wind which kept it very 
1 temperate. ee * 


on The 25th we went about fifty Lys to the North- 
nd veſt, after we had paſsd the Plain on which we had 
encamp'd we enter'd upon a Country more une ven 
ts, than any we had met with, being ſcarce any thing 
nd but Hills and Dales: Part of theſe little Hills were ful 
'S, of Broom, and the reſt were filled with Stones and 


8» pieces of Flints and Rocks which ſtood out of the 
at Ground, and which- made the Way difficult and un- 
pleaſant. We ſaw upon theſe Hills ſome Deer and 


yellow Goats; we then encamp'd in a little Plain 
n, which is quite encompaſs'd with theſe Hills, acroſs 
id which there runs a little Brook, whoſe Water is not 
L very ſwift, but is nevertheleſs very good to drink by 
t drawing it out of little Pits which were made near 
the Brook, as uſual, that the Water might be the 
ty clearer and freſher. We took in the Road a fmall 
t, She-Kid, which was ſo faſt aſleep that it did not a- 
ts wake at the Noiſe our Cavalry made, inſomuch that 
to it was almoſt trod under Feet by the Horſes. Father 
8. Pereyra, who firſt diſcover'd it, having ſhewn it to 
e | Kiou kieou, by whoſe fide we march'd, he order'd a 
l Servant to alight, who took it in his Hand before it 
re awak' d; but it was afterwards let go, becauſe of its 
N being ſo very young, and as ſoon as it was at liberty it 
N ran away with great Swiftneſs. We ſaw alſo upon 
e the Road fome Hares and Partridges, but not in ſo 
at great a Quantity as the foregoing Days, | Rs 
d It was very fine Weather all Day, with a ſtrong 
* North-weſt Wind which moderated the heat. 


The 26th we travelFd eighty Lys to the North- 
north-weſt : The Country which we went over was 
more even, and almoſt a continued flat. It is a large 


It Champian Country as far as one can ſee, but alike 
e barren and uncultivated, without fo much as a Shrub 
* to be ſeen: It is almoſt all Sand, or rather a ſandy 
re 


Soil, which here and there produces Herbs, but not 
S |. enough 
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enough to feed Cattle upon; in the Places where the 
Herbs were large and thick there was a great Quan- 
tity of Hares, we having ſtarted more than fifty: In 
the moſt open Places we found Partridges in great 
number, eſpecially a little before we came at the 
Place where we encamp'd, which was on the ſide of a 
Brook that run acroſs a great Plain, which reaches 
almoſt out of fight on both ſides, except a little to the 
Welt, where ſome Mountains appear, but at a great 
diſtance. This whole Country 1s full of the Dung of 
thoſe yellow Goats and Deer, five or ſix of the latter 
of which we ſaw: We were inform'd that there was 
in that Country abundance of Wolves, which fol- 
lowed theſe Flocks of yellow Goats. The Carters who 
belong'd to Kicu kicou, and who marching foremoſt 
had encamped in the Plain, told us that they had 
heard a great many howl in the Night-time: We 
found in the Way the Skins of ſome of theſe yellow 
Goats, which probably had been devour'd by the 
Wolves : I ſaw the Horns of two which were like 
thoſe of the Antelopes ; there was not a drop of Water 
in all the Way from the Place whence we came to 
that where we encamp*d. There were, near a Brook, 
five or ſix Tents of Kalka * Tartars to whom the 
Country belongs, and the Appearance of a great 
many of theſe Tartars having encamp'd on the 
ſide of this Brook, for the Ground was cover'd 
with the Dung of their Cattle, and the Hair of 
their Camels. At this Place, ſtrictly ſpeaking, begins 
the Empire of Kalka, and here the Country of the 
Mongous, ſubject to the Emperor, of China ends. 
It was cloudy almoſt all Day, very mild, and 
witho:t Wind till Noon; in the Afternoon there ; 
aroſe an Eaſt Wind which ſhifted afterwards to the me 
South, and from thence to the Weſt, which brought Ka 


on a little Rain in the Evening. Sh 
* — — — to 
' * The beginning of the Empire of Kalka. Sh. 
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The 27th we reach'd eighty Lys, about ae ß 


which were full North, and the reſt to the North- 
north-weſt : The whole Country we paſs'd over 
was ſcarce any thing but looſe Sands, except among 
the little Mountains which we croſs'd after we had: 
travelPd about twenty five Lys; theſe Mountains are 
full of Stones and Rocks, cover'd a little with Earth ; - 
they are neither high nor long, and for the moſt 
part little more than ſmall riſings one upon another. 
We ſaw again a good many Hares and Partridges, 
and found likewiſe near the Plain where we encamp'd 
a little yellow Goat, which was caught by a Grey- 
hound : We were oblig'd to encamp upon theſe looſe 
Sands, where there was ſome Graſs which ſerv'd for 
Paſture for the Horſes, but there was neither Brook 


nor Spring, ſo that we were forc'd to dig Pits in the 


Sand to come at Water : There were a good many of 
them dug that there might be enough Water for 
the Cattle, of which] there was a great number. 
The Weather was very fine all Day, tho? a little 
cloudy for a few Hours; and there was a continual 
North-north-weſt Wind, which cool'd the Air, 
The 28th we reach'd ſixty Lys, the half of which 
was to the North-weſt, and the reſt to the Weſt: The 
whole Country continued to be barren and uncultiva- 
ted; there was nothing but Sand every where, but 
not looſe : We march'd about half the Way between 
little Mountains by difficult By- roads, afterwards we 
enter d upon a Plain, which was likewiſe nothing but 
Sand, and came to encamp at the foot of the Hills 
which bound this Plain: There was no Water there, 
and we were oblig'd as the day before to fink Pits, 
in which we found ſome that was very good: We: 
met upon the Road a great many Troops of the 
Kalka Tartars, who brought Camels, Horſes and 
Sheep for ſale or truck: We gave Tea and Tobacco 
to the value of about fifteen Pence in exchange for a 


Sheep: We ſaw ſome Shrubs between the Moun- 
| 8 2 tains, 
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taihs, but there was not a Tree in the whole Country, 
When we were arriv'd at the Camp, whilſt we were 
waiting for the coming of the Tents we went to reſt 
our ſelves upon a little riſing Ground juſt by : I found 
that what ſeem'd to be Pieces of Rock upon that 
Eminence was a kind of yellow Sand which ſhin'd 
like Gold: I cou'd not very well tell whether it was 
really Gold or not, but I believe there was ſome 


mix ' d with it, for it ſparkled very much; there was 


likewiſe on this Hill a good deal of Salt-petre. 
It was very hot all the Evening till about four, 
when there aroſe a great Storm which overturn'd one 


of Niou kieou's Tents, which he made uſe of as a Hall, 


and mine alſo twice together ; after which it blow'd a 
little till Night. 
The 29th we travelPd upon the whole reckoning 


but twenty Lys to the North-weſt paſſing between 


thoſe little Mountains at the foot of which we had 
encamp'd: The Valleys which are among thoſe Hills 


are entirely looſe Sand, and the Road very difficult, | 


eſpecially for Carriages. We came out afterwards 
upon a great Plain which was all of firm Sand, yet 


had Graſs upon it: We encamp'd near that part of 


this Plain where there had been a Camp of Kala 
Tartars, and where we found a great many Pits ready 
dug. | 

The Weather was variable all Day, ſometimes 
cloudy, ſometimes fair, with great guſts of Wind and 
ſome drops of Rain; it was a North Wind which 
continu'd almoſt all day, and when it ceas'd it was 
very hot. | 

The goth we reach'd ſeventy-five Lys, of which 
the firſt twenty were full North, the reſt to the North- 
north-weſt along continued Plains, which are ſepa- 
rated only by ſome little riſing Grounds : It is 


throughout a firm Sand, and in ſome Places mixt 


with a little Earth : The whole Country is moſt de- 
fart and barren ; for there is not ſo much as any good 
Paſture 


by riding aſter them. 
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Paſture for the Cattle, and we ſaw but a ſingle Tree 
about forty Lys from whence we ſet out : We found 
ſome Pits wherein was a little Water, and ſome 
Graſs about them: We ſaw alſo in this open Country 


ſeveral herds of Deer, and flocks of Partridges, eſpe- 
cially near the Place where we encamp'd, which was 


26 


at the foot of ſome ſmall Hills that bound the Plain. 


Here we found a little Water, but neither running 
nor enough for our Company, tho? it had not been 
very muddy; fo that they were forc'd to make Pits as 
the foregoing Days, which furniſhed Water ſufficient 
for us and our Cattle: Xion kieou himſelf had more 
than five hundred, viz. four hundred Horſes and near 
an hundred and twenty Camels. 

It was very hot all Day, there having been ſcarce 
2 breath of Wind, altho* the Weather was fair. 


Our Servants ſaw a wild Mule on the Plain, at the 


bottom of which we encamp'd, and we were in- 
form*d that there are ſeveral of them in this Country, 


and in Eaſt Tartary : Kiou kieou, who has ſeen ſome 


of them, told us that they are exactly like our tame 
Mules, and of the ſame S1ze, but of a yellowiſh Colour, 
and that they are very ſwift ; as Father Pereyra and I 


were at a diſtance from the Company, I did not ſee _ 


it. 


The firſt Day of July wereach'd Gxty-five Lys tothe 


North-weſt, all along great Plains where are found here 


and there little riſing Grounds : The Country through- 
out was the moſt deſart and barren, there being nothing 
almoſt any where but ſcorch'd Sands, ſometimes firm 
and ſometimes looſe, without Tree, Water or Paſture, 
Juſt at the going out of our Camp we found a great 
deal of theſe rocky Stones and Sand condens'd, full 
of pale yellow and ſhining Particles like Gold: We 
ſaw abundance of Deer in theſe Plains, three of which 
our people kilbd, and cou'd have kill'd more if they 
had not been afraid of fatiguing their Horſes too much 
On the ſame Plain there 1s 

S 3 | alſo 
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alſo plenty of Partridges, and we ſaw great flights of 
them, eſpecially among the Hills, at the going out 
of which we encamp'd on a ſmall Plain, which being 
nothing but Sand made the heat 1nſupportable : We 
had no Water, but what we drew out of Pits as the 
foregoing Day, and it was very good, but as there was 
no Paſture the Cattle ſuffer'd much. It was very hot 
all Day, for there was only now and then a little 
Wind : In the Evening we had a great Storm, and 
another towards Midnight, with Rain and Thunder, 
The 2d we travelPd fixty Lys to the North- 
weſt, paſſing at firſt between thoſe little Mountains, 
at the bottom of wiich we had encamp'd, where we 
ſaw ſome Trees ſcattered up and down in the Valleys, 
altho* the Mountains were quite bare, and full of 
Stones and Rocks; afterwards we came upon ano- 
ther Plain which reach'd further than we cou'd ſee, 
no leſs deſart and barren, all of it Sand, part looſe 
and part firm: We found at the entrance of 
this Plain a little ſpot fill'd with a kind of Dwart- 
Trees, whoſe Leaves and Branches were very like 
our Belvedores, amongſt which we ſaw the tracks of 
wild Mules; we found likewiſc on the Road ſome 
Deer and Partridges, but not in ſo great a number 
as the other Days. We encamp'd in this ſame Plain 
upon the Sands, altho* there was. no Paſture for the 
Cattle, which were oblig'd to take up with ſome of 


the Leaves of theſe Dwart-Trces ; it was alſo very 
difficult to find Water, and we could procure but 


very little. 

It was fine Weather all day, a good North-weſt 
Wind allaying the heat, which otherwiſe would have 
been inſupportable among theſe Sands. | 

The zd we reach'd forty - five Lys, about forty 
North-north-weſt, and the reſt North-weſt: After 
we had got clear of the Plain where we had encamp'd, 
which was ſtill about thirty Lys, we paſs*d over 
ſome little Mountains, at the foot of which there _ 

| ome 
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ſome Pits ready dug, with ſome Water in them, and 
here and there Graſs: There were in this Place a 
vaſt quantity of Partridges : We then croſs'd ano- 
ther Plain which is almoſt fifty Lys long, at the end 
of which we went over a little Hill, and came to 
our Camp in a Bottom which is nothing but Sand, 
like the reſt of the Road. As there was no Graſs the 
Cattle were forc'd to browſe upon the Leaves of the 
Dwarf-Trees which I juſt now ſpoke of: We dug 
three or four foot deep in the Sand before we found 
Water: All this Country which we had travell'd 
through is a continued uncultivated Deſart, and no- 
thing but burning Sands. 

It was very hot all the Morning, and there aroſe a- 
bout Noon a ſtrong Weſt- ſouth-weſt Wind which 
cool'd the Air a little, but did not prevent its being 
very hot in the Tent ; about Evening the Wind turn'd 
tothe North, and was very. violent moſt of the Night. 

The 4th we travelPd fifty Lys to the North-welt, 
about thirty-five in the ſame Plaia where we had en- 
camp'd, which is not a Flat, but interſpers'd with little 
Riſings; the reſt in a Valley between ſmall Moun- 
tains, where there are ſome Dwart-Trees, altho? it 
was throughout nothing but Sand, ſometimes looſe 
and at other times firm. The Country 1s alike de- 
fart and uncultivated, without Paſture and Water, 
but we found ſome Pits ready dug wherein there was 
Water: We encamp'd juſt at the Paſſage out of theſe 
Mountains in a Place where all the Water was brackiſh, 
for there was a great deal of Salt-petre in this Val- 
ley: They went to look for Water two or three Lys 
further, where they found ſome that was tolerable. 
We ſaw ſtill in the way ſome Deer and Partridges, 
and were informed that about the Place where we 
were there were ſome Kalka Tartars encamp'd, and 
accordingly there came ſome of them with their Ca- 


mels and Horſes to ſell them to our people, 


T3 | It 
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It was pretty temperate all Day, being almoſt con. 
tinually cloudy, a ſmall Northern Wind blowing, 
which was very cold in the Morning. | 

The 5th wereach'd forty five Lys to the North-Weſt ; 
a little after we were got out of the Camp we found 
ſome Tents of theſe Tariars of Kalka ſcatter'd here 
and chere, with their Flocks of Cows, Horſes, Sheep 
and Camels round about them : One cannot imagine 
any thing more miſerable “ than their Tents, much 
lower, leſs and poorer than thoſe of the Mongous, 
who are near China: They are likewiſe not ſo well 
made, and more ugly, altho' the People ſpeak the 
ſame Language: Their Children go naked, and as for 
them they have nothing but wretched Coats of 
Cloth lined with Wool ; many have no other Clothes 
than Sheep Skins, neither dreſs'd nor curry*d, but 
only dried in the Sun. We kept along a Plain a little 
uneven, which ſometimes roſe and at other times 
tell, but ſcarce perceivably : The Country is 
equally deſart and uncultivated, the whole Soil being 
ſandy : We encamp'd on that Plain beyond a little 
riſing Ground, the Deſcent of which was almoſt in- 
ſenſible: There was round about this Place a little 
good Graſs here and there in the Sands, which our 
Horſes cat with greedineſs, altho' it was very dry; 
but for five or ſix days they had not met with fo 
good Forage, and had liv'd only upon the Leaves of 
Dwarf-Trees ; there was no Water in this Place, 
and we had notice of it beforehand ; we had not ſet 
forward till two in the Afternoon, * that all the Cattle 
might be water'd and the whole Retinue dine. It was 
very fine and temperate the whole Day, a ſtrong 
North-weſt Wind moderating the Heat, which was 
ſenſibly felt in the Tents. 3 

The 6th we decamp'd about four in the Morning, 
and reach'd fifty Lys to the North-north-weſt, on 


— 


* The miſerable Poverty of the Tartars of Kalka. ; 
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where there was Water, and where we found that 


ſome of our People had been already, and had dag 


for us a great many Pits, but did not find any Fo- 
rage fit for the Cattle: We could make but ſhort Day 
Journeys becauſe our Horſes were extremely fatigued, 
ſome of them dying every Day of mere Wearineſs, 
rather than want of Food, | 


It being cloudy, with a ſtrong Wind at North- 


north-weſt, made the Morning very cold; but be- 


tween Nine and Ten the Wind ſhifted to the North- 


” 


weſt, and diſpers'd all the Clouds, ſo that the reſt of | 


the Day was clear and temperate. ET Ns 
The 7th we reach'd ſeventy Lys, forty to the 
North-weſt, and thirty to the North-north-weſt : The 


whole Country is uneven, and like that of the fore. - 


going Days, all uncultivated, barren and ſandy, 
without Trees or Paſture, and we met with only 
one ſmall Spring in forty Lys travelling. We en» 
camp'd in a Valley that was almoſt quite ſurrounded 
with little Hills, beyond which we were inform'd 
that there was a Camp of Kalka Tartars, 

It was very hot from Eight almoſt to Eleven, 
when there aroſe a ſtrong Weſt · north-weſt Wind 
which allay'd the heat, and the reſt of the Day was 
mild and calm: We ſaw again a herd of Deer and 
ſome Hares: In the Evening there was a Storm, 
and it rained a great while towards the beginning of 


the Night: Several Lamas and other Tartars of the 


Country came to viſit Kiou kieon. 


The 8th we reach'd eighty Lys, about half to the 


North-north-weſt, and the other to the North, in a 
Country intirely Sand, equally deſart, uncultivated, 
and uneven, without Trees or Paſture. We encamp'd 
beyond ſome little Mountains, which we winded for 
above four or five Lys, at the entrance of a great 


Plain near a Place where there were twenty-five or 
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thirty Tents of Tartars of the Country all wretched. 
ly poor ; we met with ſome of them who came to en- 
camp in theſe Mountains, where they began to pitch 
their Tents : They ſhelter*d themſelves on the North 
fide to avoid the King of Eluth, who had entred their 


Country with a great Army : I could ſcarce com- 


prehend how they could feed that number of Camels, 
Horſes, Cows and Sheep which they had in a 
Country where there ſeemed not to be any Forage ; 
and how they themſelves could live in the middle of 
theſe burning Sands, upon which their Children and 

rt of their Women went barefoot: The Children 

d their Skin half burnt by the Sun ; nevertheleſs 


the Men ſeem'd vigorous and active: There came 


a great number of them into our Camp to viſit Xion 
kieou, and to carry on their Trade, that is to exchange 


their Cattle for Cloth, Tobacco and Tea. 
- Some of the chief Women of their Clan came to 


preſent Kiou kieou with a quantity of their Tea, which 
was in Veſſels not very neat: The Men likewiſe 


made him a Preſent of two or three Sheep, for which 
he ordered them Tobacco, ic. The Women are mo- 


deftly dreſs'd, wearing a Gown which reaches from 


their Neck to their Feet: Their Head-dreſs is ridicu- 
lous, being a Bonnet ſomewhat like that the Men 
wear; when one ſees their hideous Faces, and the 
Ringlets of curl'd Hair which ſall down over their 


Ears, one would take them for downright Furies: 


Moſt of theſe Women came into our Camp to drite 
their ſmall Trade, exchanging their Cattle for Stuffs, 
Salt, Tobacco and Tea: Our People chang'd moſt 
of their Horſes and Camels, which were tir'd and lean, 
for others quite freſh, giving theſe Tartars ſome- 


thing to boot, who would not take Mony but only 


Stufts, &c. 
It was very clear all Day but hot, for we had a 


Wind only now and then: Here we met with a Spring 


of good Water. . | 
The 
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The gth we continued in our Camp to give thoſe 
who were behind us time to come up, and then-to 
march to that ſide from which our two other Bodies 
came in order to join them, and to deliberate upon 
what was proper for us to do in the preſent Con- 
juncture, — „ | 

The King of Eluth, by the Intelligence we had re- 
ceived, was enter'd the Country of Kalka, and the 
Terror of his Arms had put all the Tartars to flight : 
The great Lama, Brother to the Emperor of Kalka, 
was himſelf fled even to the Frontiers of China: This 
News was confirm'd to us after Dinner by ſome of 
the Attendants of So ſan la oye, whom he had ſent to 
Kiou kieou to give him advice of it, and to deſire him 
to ſtay in the Place where he was, if there was ſuffi- 
cient Water and Forage for their whole Retinue when 
they ſhould be join'd, or to find him out that they 
might conſult together upon what was to be done : 
He added that he had diſpatch'd a Courier to Peking 
to inform the Emperor of what paſs'd, and deſire 
Orders: As there was neither enough of Water nor 
Forage in the Place where we were, and as our Guides 


aſſur'd us that we mult go ſeven or eight Days Jour- 


ney further before we ſhould find any, Kiou kieou re- 
ſolv'd to find out So ſan la oye, and without any de- 
lay ſent his Servants back to inform him of it, and 
to deſire him to ſtay for him: It was very hot all 
Day, there having been but a very little Wind from 
the North-weſt ; however there fell ſome little Rain in 
the Evening, but it did not laſt long, 
The 10th we went back the ſame Road in order 
to our joining the other Bodies, but we did not ſet 


out till One in the Afternoon that all the Cattle might 


be water'd, and all the Retinue have time to dine, 
for it had been refolv'd to encamp that Evening where 


we knew there was no Water: We then reach'd fifty 


Lys, returning the ſame Road which we had kept 


for two Days paſt : We went forty Lys to the South» 
| | ſouth-eaſt, 


- 
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ſouth-eaſt, and ten full South, encamping in one of 
the Plains we had paſs'd. Kiou kieou ſent one of his 
Attendants, who was a Mongous, with a Lama for his 
Guide, to get Intelligence, and to find out the Preſi- 


dent of the Tribunal of Lym pba yuen, who was 


march'd before, and to order him to return and join us 
upon the Road. N 

It was extremely hot till about Three or Four, 
when it became overcaſt and continued very mild all 
the Evening : I ſaw upon the Road a wild Ox of 
Tartary that was tamed ; it was neither ſo high nor ſo 
large as the common Ox, its Legs being very ſhort, 
and the Hair long, like the Camels, but much thicker; 
it was quite black, had a Saddle upon its Back, and 
a Man led him in a Halter; he walk'd very ſlowly 
and very heavily, and had been given in exchange for 
two Horſes. 

The 11th we reach'd ſixty Lys, thirty full South, 
and thirty to the South-ſouth-eaſt, keeping all along, 
upon our return, the ſame Road which we came, and 
encamp'd near a Spring which we had found in the 
Road, when we join'd a Detachment of our Body 


which was left behind, and who having had Intelli- 


gence of our Countermarch waited for us here. 

It was very hot all Day, notwithſtanding it was 
for the moſt part cloudy, with a continual North-ecaft 
Wind: We were oblig'd to make this long Stage, 
altho* the Horſes and Camels were extremely fatigu'd, 
becauſe there was no Water nearer upon the rout 
that we muſt neceſſarily take to meet with Sa ſan 
laoye : The Country we paſs'd was all alike, unleſs 
that there is this way more of the looſe Sands, and 
the Soil altogether barren and incapable of being cul- 
tivated : There are neither Trees nor Buſhes to be 
ſeen, and yet there were Deer, Hares, and Partridges, 
tho* but few in compariſon of what we had ſeen in 
other Places we paſs'd throꝰ: Where we encamp' d 
there was not the leaſt Forage, but we found ſome 


Pits 
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Pits already dug, and we dug more, the Water of 
which was pretty clear and freſh : It was extreme hot 
the greateſt part of the Day, but there aroſe a lit« 
tle Wind about Two which ſhifted very often ; and 
there fell ſome Rain, but it did not continue any - 
time. | | a | 
The 13th we marched forty-five Lys to the Eaſt, 
bending ſometimes a very little to. the South, the 
Country being ſtill all alike : We encamp'd in a lit- 


tle Plain encompaſs'd on every fide with riſing 


Grounds, where we found a Camp of Kalka Tartars, 
who had taken refuge here a few Days before; it was 

a Prince of this Country, no leſs than Brother to the 
Emperor of Kalka, with his whole Family; there 


were about thirty Tents wretched enough, even his 


own was not very neat, only a little larger: All the 
other Tents belonged to his Attendants, or rather 
Slaves; he had ſome Flocks of Sheep, and a pretty 
large number of Cows, Horſes and Camels; altho? 
his Train conſiſted of the meaneſt Wretches, he was 
nevertheleſs proud enough not to go to viſit Xion 
kieou in Perſon, thinking it ſufficient to ſend him one 
of his Attendants, and to acquaint him that as he 
was the Son of an Emperor he could not give place 
to him, and that he was oblig*d to keep his Rank: 
Kiou kieou did not omit going to ſee him in his Tent, 
and to take part of an Entertainment there which was 
to all appearance very bad ; for after the Cafres of the 
Cape of Good Hope, I have not ſeen a more dirty Na- 
tion than the Tartars. : * 
This Prince acknowledged ingenuouſly, , that the 
Invaſion of the King of Eluth into the Territories 
of Kalka had obliged him to fly with ſo much Pre- 
cipitation, without ſtopping for ſeven or eight Days 


together: In the Evening I was inform'd, by one of 


the Tartars of Kalka, who is in the ſervice of a Re- 
lation of Kiou kieou, in what manner they lived in ſo 


wretched a Country: He told us that in the Summer- | 
time 


I 
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time their Subſiſtence was nothing but Milk, and Tea 
from China ; and added that they fed upon all forts 
of Milk, as well of Mares and Camels as of Cows 
and Ewes; and that in the Winter-time, when the 
Cattle did not yield a ſufficient quantity of Milk, they 
fed upon Fleſh half broiled over a Fire made of the 
dry Dung of the ſame Beaſts ; it being extremely cold 
in the depth of Winter they never go out of their 
Tents, in the middle of which there is always a great 
Fire: As for their Cattle they let them feed at plea- 
ſure, and trouble their heads no further about them 
than to get their Milk, or to make choice of ſome for 
the Shambles, when they have occaſion. 

Theſe Tartars do not ſeem to be very valiant; for 
the Caravans of Mooriſh Merchants who travel into 
China, when they paſs through their Country pillage 
and carry them off with Impunity, bringing them 
and their Cattle to fell at Pezing, where they carry on 
a great Trade in this fort of Merchandiſe : This 
Kalka himſelf, with whom I was diſcourſing, was car- 
ried off in this manner by the Moors, and ſold at 
Peking. | 125 D 

The Weather was pretty mild after Dinner, but it 
was very hot in the Morning ; about Three we had a 
gentle Rain, tes 

The 14th in the Morning the Emperor of Kalka's 
Brother ſent his Compliments to Kiou kieou by one of 
his Relations, who was likewiſe a Prince; he had a 
ſilken Veſt bordered with I know not what kind of 
Skin, which had a very ordinary appearance, and the 
Veſt itſelf was very old and dirty; he wore a Cap 
lined with Ermin, which was likewiſe almoſt worn 
out; he had a red Face and a drowſy Air, and his 
whole Equipage conſiſted of four or five Servants, 


who were all hideous Wretches, and exceeding dirty : 
We did not ſet out till Noon that we might give 
our People time to exchange ſuch of their Horſes and 
Camels, as were moſt fatigued, for freſh ones _"_ 
| the 
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the Tartars, who abſolutely refuſed Mony, and would 
only take Cloth, Tea, Tobacco and Salt. oy 

We travelled twenty-eight Lys North-eaſt, and had 
2 great Rain on our Backs all the way, which differ- 
ed in nothing from the former; we encamped in 
Place where there was no Water, but there was a lit- 
tk Forage for our Horſes and Cattle. 

We had a ſtrong weſterly Wind all the Morning, 
and it rained almoſt all the Afternoon. bp 

The 15th we travell'd thirty-eight Lys, twenty of, 
which were directed eaſtward till we came into a 
Road made by a Company of our People, who had 
paſſed that way: We then kept along this Road, 
and went ten Lys to the North, and eight Eaſt-north- 
caſt, the Country ſtill continuing very bad, and as 
deſart and uncultivated as the the former, when we 
encamped in a Plain at the Foot of a Rock, where we 
found Pits ready made, probably by that part of our 
Company who had encamped there before. 

It was very cold all the Morning, the Sky being 
overcaſt with a North Wind which blew very hard a- 
bout Eleven ; it rained a little the reſt of the Day, and 
blew conſtantly very hard from the North-eaſt, _ 

This ſame Day the Domeſtick, who was ſent by 
Kiou kieou when we began to return back, arrived in 
our Camp with a Tartar of this Country whom he 
had taken for a Guide; he brought a Letter from 
the Preſident of Lim fa yuen, whom he had met with 
a Day's Journey from the ſame Place where we began 
to return back: This Mandarin ſent word to Kzou 
kieeu that he waited for him in a Place where there 
was Water and Forage in great plenty; that as for 
the War between the King of Eluth with that of 
Kalka it did not at all affect them, that neither of 
them were Enemies to the Emperor of China, and 
therefore it ought-not to hinder them from advancing 


forward, and proceeding as faſt as poſſible to the _ 


Place. appointed for the Conferences of Peace; the 
| Domeſtick 


— 
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Domeſtick of Kiou kicou added, that So ſan la oye with 
his Train, and Ma la oye with his, continued on their 
Road, by which K:ou kicou underſtood that their Re- 
ſolution of returning back had- been ſuddenly taken 
up, and that he had tired, and almoſt killed his Equi- 
page for no purpoſe. 

We found in the Road another Company of Kal. 
ka Tartars, who fled with their whole Famihes. 

The 16th we travelled forty-fix Lys North-north- 
weſt, the Country ſtill continuing very bad; we 
met in the Road ſeveral Companies of Kalka Tartar, 
with their whole Families, Flocks and Herds ; they 
were ſo terrified at the Invaſion of the King of Eluth 
that they knew not what was become of their Em- 
peror, nor their Lama his Brother; they only faid 
that they had both taken to flight. | 

We encamped in the moſt incommodious Place we 
had yet met with, for there was not only a want of 
Forage, but all the Water was brackiſh, and all the 


Sand full of Salt-petre. 


It was very hot about three in the Afternoon, till 


there aroſe a ſtrong North-weſt wind, which ren- 


dered the heat more ſupportable the reſt of the Day. 
The 17th we travelled fifty Lys, half of which was 
Northward, and the other half North-weſt ; the 


Country ſtil] the ſame, ſandy, barren and ſcorched, 


unleſs a little about the Place where we encamped, in 
which the Forage was ſo bad that the Cattle in ano- 
ther Country would not have touched it, for it was 
nothing but Graſs half withered, without any Water, 
and as we had been adviſed of it we watered the 


Cattle before we began our March. 


The 18th we travelled feventy-c1ght Lys, thirty 
North-north-weſt, and the reſt directly Eaſt ; we 
found on the Road two ſmall Tartarian Camps as 
dirty and hideous as the former ; they had nothing 
but a little ſorry Water, tho* they had ſunk very 
deep Pits : We did not omit to let our Horſes take 
part of it. After 
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rich 1 After we had travelled fifty Lys we found two 
ieir pretty deep Pits in the middle of a large Plain; the 
Re- Water was cool but muddy and whitiſh, and I was 


ken MW diſordered with drinking it; theſe Pits were ſunk J 


lui- in Sand abounding with Mines of Copper and Tin; 
along all the Road we met with a great number of 
Lal. dead Animals, eſpecially Horſes; they probably died 
of Thirſt, there being no other Water but that which 
th- is got out of very deep Pits, and in very ſmall. 
We quantities. £ 
arg The Country never ſeemed to me ſo wretched and 
hey barren as it did this Day ; there was nothing to be 
uth ſeen on all ſides but burning Sands, which heated the 
m. Air ſo much, by the Reverberation of the Sun-Beams, 
laid that it was inſupportable, tho* the Wind blew very 
freſh all the Day long: This W ind followed the Sun 
We from its rifing to its ſetting, turning conſtantly to- ; 
t of wards the Point where the Sun was; we encamped. = 
the at the Foot of a Hill where we found good Water 
: in Pits about three or four Foot deep : There was 
til in the Neighbourhood a Tartarian Camp like the | 
en- former, that is to ſay a very frightful one. 5 
7 Soon after we arrived in our Camp an Officer, that 
Was the Kiou kieou had ſent ſeven or eight Days before to 
the WM $ ſan la oy to deſire him to wait for him, returned 
ed, in Company with another Officer, and ſeveral Horſe- 
in men, that the latter had ſent in his Turn to meet ion 
no- kizou to let him know that he waited for him, that 
was he had already joined Ma la oze and his Train, and 
ter, that the Preſident of Lim fa yuen, called Pa la oye, 
the who had ſet out firſt, was alſo come to join them, 
having returned back about ten or twelve Leagues for 
irty this purpoſe : We learn'd at the fame time that we 
we were but a dozen Leagues from the Place where 
3 49 So ſan la oy was encamp'd, that we there ſhould find 
1ng Forage and Water for all our People, which com- 
1 forted us a little, and gave us hopes of recovering 
ake 
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the extraordinary Fatigue that our Equipage had ſuf. 
tered in theſe horrible Defarts. | 
The 19th we went eighty-ſix Lys, ſixty North. 


eaſt, and the reſt North; in the firſt half of the 


Road we met here and there with Spots of Ground, 


where the Forage was pretty good, but no Water; 


the Soil continued ſandy, and the Country always un- 
equal : After having gone about ſeventy Lys we 
met with two ſmall Companies of Kal ta Tartars, who 
had run away, encamped in a little Valley where they 
had a Pit of very bad Water; this obliged us to 
advance about ten Lys farther, where they aſſured us 


there was Water enough for all our Company; how- 


ever we diſcovered but one Pit, which taſted a lit- 
tle of the Mud, but it was cool ; the Forage about it 
had been conſumed by theſe fugitive Tartars, - who 


had encamped in the fame Place: We found near the 


Pit a poor ſick Woman deprived of all aſſiſtance, 


and not far from thence a great many dead Cattle, 


It was pretty cold all the Morning, and the Sky 


was overcaſt till Noon; there fell a few Drops of 


Rain, and the Wind was weſterly all the Day blow- 


ing very freſh, which did not however hinder the 


Weather from being hot in the Afternoon. 
In the Evening there came other People belonging 


to So ſan la oye, to give us notice that the Preſident 
of Lim fa yuen had ſent a Mandarin to examine into 


the Roads, and to get Information how Affairs ſtood 
in the Place where the Emperor of Kalka and the 
Lama his Brother reſide; that this Mandarin had 
been taken by the Tartars of Eluth, and carried be- 
fore their King ; that the Prince at firſt treated the 
Mandarin roughly, forbidding him to ſpeak unleſs on 
his Knees, which the Mandarin obſtinately refuſed, 
telling him he was not his Vaſſal, but an Officer of 
the Emperor of China ;. that after this Anſwer they 
did not preſs him any farther, 


They 


They likewiſe added, That the King of Eluib had 
demanded to know the Deſign that had brought all 


theſe Soldiers into the Country, and if they came to 


the aſſiſtance of the Kalkas; that the Mandarin re- 
=_ That at his departure from Peking they had not 


eard the News of his being at War with the Kalkasz _  . 


that they came only to negotiate a Peace with the 
Moſcovites, and not to meddle with the Affairs of the 
King of Kalka, with whom they had entred into no 


Alliance; that the King of Eluth, ſatisfied with this 


Reply, had given him his Liberty, withal making 
him a Preſent of two hundred Sheep, ten Horſes, and 
a Camel; this News was greatly pleaſing to Rios 
lieou, becauſe this War gave him ſo much uneaſineſs 
that he did not know whether he might ſafely con- 
tinue his Journey : Theſe People likewiſe us” 
us, that the Report was falſe of the Moſccvites being 
united with the King of Eluth againſt that of Kalka, 
The 20th we went thirty Lys Northward, and 
found a little more Forage ſcattered here and' there, 
but half withered. So ſan la oye, Ma la oye, and Pa 
la oye, attended with all their Equipage, came to meet 
Kiou kieou above a League from their Camp; after the 
uſual Civilities we went and encamped in the fame 
Place, and So ſan la oye treated Kiou kieow and his 
Officers in his own Tent in a very handſome and ' 
elegant manner; he did P. Pereyra and my ſelf the 
Honour to diſtinguiſh us from the reſt of the Man- 
darins, in placing us at a Table by ourſelves near that 
of the four Ambaſſadors in the ſame Tent : The 
Place where So ſan la oye was encamped was called 
Naratte. e 
About four in the Morning it rained very hard, 
and there was a ſtrong North Wind when we left our 
Camp ; the Wind afterwards veered to the North-. 
weſt, and continued in that Point the remainder of 
the Day, but the Weather was very fine from fix in 


the Morning till Night. | | 
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The 2 1ſt we did not ſtir out of our Camp, deciuk 
we waited for the Mandarin's return, who was ſent to 
the King of Eluth, and the Emperor's Anſwer who 
had been acquainted with all that had paſſed : All 
this Day the Wind blew hard from the North-weſt, 
but the Weather was otherwiſe very fine: Ma la of 
made us a Viſit in P. Pereyra's Tent ; in the Evening 


we paid a Viſit to So ſan la oye, who gave us a good 


Reception ; he diſputed above two Hours concerning 
Religion with P. Pereyra : He, as well as the reſt of 
the Mandarins, made their Ignorance ſufficiently ap- 
pear, and gave us reaſon to judge that they were 
entirely taken up with making their Fortunes, and 


thought of little elſe but worldly matters. 


The 22d in the Morning two Court Mandarirs, 
ſent by the Emperor, arrived in our Camp, and 
brought a Diſpatch from his Majeſty, who, having 
learn*d that a War was broke out between the Kings 
of Eluth and Kalka, ordered his Ambaſſadors to re- 
turn with their whole Train to the Frontiers of Tartary 
which were ſubject to him, unleſs they had already paſſed 
the Territories of Kalka, where his Forces lay; be- 


ſides he commanded them to ſend a Letter to the 


Plenipotentiary Ambaſſadors of Moſcovy at Salenga, to 

inform them of the reaſon of their Retreat, or to in- 
vite them to come to the Frontiers of his Empire, or 
to find out ſome other method of holding Confe- 


rences about a Peace. 


According to theſe Orders the four Ambaſſadors, 
after holding a Council with the two Envoys from 
his Majeſty, reſolved to return without delay to ” 
Limits of Tartary dependent upon China : They w 
not very uneaſy becauſe they were ſaved the Foals 
of travelling farther into a Country ſo deteſtable as 
this. All the Horſes in their Equipage were extreme- 
ly fatigued, and the neceſſary Proviſions were want- 
ing to purſue their Journey as far as Selengha, accord- 


ing to the Orders we had 3 at our departure 


trom 
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from Peking ; there was no hopes left of Refreſhment 
in a Country abandoned by all its Inhabitants ; this 
however had been depended upon, for no doubt was 
made but all ſorts of Cattle might be bought or ex- _ 
changed among the Kalkas ; for this reaſon every one 
was provided with Cloth, Tea, Tobacco, and Pieces 
of Silk, which are Commodities that theſe People 
are fond of; but as they were all fled away, and as the 
Eluths plundered and ravaged every thing that came 
to hand, we ſaw ourſelves deprived of all Succour, 
inſomuch that our Sufferings muſt have been very 
great if we had been obliged to have proceeded on our 
nes tb Ns © ati ”y 

Our Ambaſſadors, before they ſet out on their Re- 
ns, turn, wrote a long Letter to the Moſcovite Ambaſſadors, 
nd MW which we tranſlated into Latin: They went as far 
ng back as the Origin of the War, and then entred in- 
os WM a Detail of their Cauſes of Complaint; the fol- 
re- bring is pretty near the Letter that was actually 
7 ent. N 
1M © Thoſe, who inhabit the Confines of the Terri 
x. WM © tories ſubject to the Great Dukes of Moſcovy, have 
he * enter'd into the Countries of Yac/a and Nipchoru,' 
to belonging to the Emperor our Maſter ; they have 


n- committed ſeveral Outrages, plundering, robbing, 
or and abuſing our Hunters; when they had poſſeſſed 
e- * themſelves of the Country of Hegunniouma ane x 

& other Diſtricts, ſeveral Letters were ſent from China 
85 * into Moſcovy about it, to which no Anſwer was 
m * ever made. ü 
he The Emperor, our Maſter, ſent in the Year 1686 
re * ſome of his People to the Moſcovite Officers, who 
le e had the Command in thoſe Parts, to treat amicably 
8 * with them concerning his matter: But one Alexis, 
e- Governor of Yacſa, without regarding the begin- 
t- * ing of the Quarrel, immediately took Arms con- 
4 * trary to all Right and Reaſon ; this obliged one of 
re | | | 
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* the Emperor's Generals to beſiege 7ac/a, of which 
he made himſelf Maſter, ; 
„But his Imperial Majeſty, perſuading himſelf 
<& that the Great Dukes of Moſcovy would not aj 
& prove of the Governor's Conduct, ſtrictly forbid 
E killing any of the Moſcovites; beſides he command. 


ed that thoſe of the Garriſon, who were willing 
to return into their own Country, ſhould be ſup- 


„ plicd with all things neceſſary for their Journey, 
and that they ſhould conduct to Peking thoſe who 
% were not willing to return, with Promiſes of treat- 
ing them according to their Quality; infomuch 
ce that tho' there was above a thouſand Moſcovite Sol. 


„ diers found in Zac/a, when it was taken, there was 


© not one that received the leaft ill uſage ; on the 
* contrary thoſe who had no Horſes were ſupplied 
& with them, and thoſe who were diſarmed were 
& provided with Muskets ; thoſe who had no Provi- 
& ſions were furniſhed therewith, and when they were 
« ſent back they were told that our Emperor did not 
delight in theſe ſort of Quarrels, but was deſi- 
* rous that all the World might enjoy a pro- 
& found Peace, living entirely at reſt in their own 
„Country; inſomuch that Alexis himſelf was fur- 
“ priſed at his Imperial Majeſty's Clemency, and 
could not refrain from ſhedding Tears of Acknow- 
„ ledgment and Gratitude. | 

& Notwithſtanding this he returned in the Autumn 
« of the ſame Year into the Strong-hold that we had 
« demoliſhed ; not ſatisfied with repairing it he way- 
% laid our Hunters, and deprived them of great 
„ numbers of Skins that they were carrying into 


_« China; nay more, he came with a Company of 


Soldiers into the Country called Houmari, and laid 
* an Ambuſcade for forry of our People, who had 


" F* been ſent to viſit theſe Parts, whom he atrack'd, 
. £5 and carried off one called Kevoutey : This obliged 


the 


« the Generals of our Army to return to Tugſa, and 
« beſiege it a ſecond time, deſigning only to ſeize 
« this ungrateful and perfidious Alexis, that he might 
be puniſhed according to his Deſerts. 8 

„When they were upon the point of taking the 
Place, which was reduced to the laſt Extremity, 
« your other Plenipotentiary Ambaſſadors were ſent 
* to Nicephorus, accompanied with ſeveral other Per- 
« ſons, to let us know that they came to negotiate a 
Peace. His Imperial Majeſty was ſo good as 
to forbid the ſhedding of your Soldiers Blood, even 
immediately ſending an Interpreter to Nicephorus, 
called Ivan, with ſeveral Attendants, accompanied 
with Officers, who had Orders to travel Night and 


Day to raiſe the Siege of Zacſa, while we waited for 


« your Arrival. 

*« You have ſince ſent another of your Officers this 
“ very Year, called Stephen, to know in what Flace 
i we were willing to negotiate a Peace: Our Em- 
“ peror, conſidering that you came from a diſtant 
“Place, and conſcquently mult have undergone great 
“ Hardſhips during ſo long and troubleſome a Jour- 
„ ney, and praiſing at the ſame time the pious In- 
& tention of the Czars your Maſters, as was agree- 
able to Reaſon, has ſent us Orders to go directly 
to the River which waters the Territory of Selengha, 
* where you are at preſent, and he has commanded 
« us to do all that lies in our power to ſecond the fa- 
« vourable Intentions of your Maſters. | 

* In conſequence of our Orders we are come a 
great way into the Country of the Kaikas, where 
e we found a War broke out between the King of 
& this Nation and that of Elutb; and as we have 
* undertaken this Journey, entirely with a deſign to 
meet you, we have brought but few Soldiers along 
with us in purſuance of the Requeſt made by 
Mr. Stephen your Envoy : However if we ſhould 


proceed any farther with fo ſmall a number of 
- E «1-7 «© Forces, 
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Forces, when we ſhall have arrived at the Place 
where the Armies of the Kalkas and Eluths are en- 
camped, one of the contending Parties may ſhel. 
ter themſelves under our Protection, and then it 
will be no caſy Matter to determine what we 
ought to do; and belides, as we have no Order 
from the Emperor our Maſter, with reſpect to the 
Differences between the Kalkas and Eluths, it will 
not be prudent in us to meddle at all with their 
Affairs; on this account we have taken a Reſolu- 
tion of returning to our own Frontiers, and ſtop- 
ping there, and in the mean time have ſent you 
this Expreſs to acquaint you therewith, to the end 
if you have any Propofitions to make, or any Re- 
ſolution to take in this Matter, you would fend it 
us in Writing, that if the diſtance between us pre- 
vents our meeting at preſent, you may acquaint us 
at what Time and in what Place we may begin our 
Negotiations z for we wait for your Anſwer con- 
cerning this matter, 

We have nothing left to do but to inform you 
of another Article, namely, that when you ſent 


the Interpreter from Nicephorus and his People, 


conjointly with our Officers, to raiſe the Siege of 
Zacſa, our Soldiers, when they retired, let Paydun 
the Governor of the Place know that they aban- 
doned the Siege, becauſe the great Dukes of Me. 
covy had fent Ambaſſadors to treat about a Peace, 
and they gave notice that they would not permit 


them to till the Land about Zacſa, nor to offer 


any Inſult to our Hunters, which the Governor 
and his Men promis'd punctually to obſerve. 


„O One of our Generals has been ſent with his 


Troops to ſee if they kept their Word, or whe- 
ther they followed the Example of the perfidious 
Alexis, if the ſaid Paydun and his Men, who 
are not People of any great conſideration, have 
broke their Word; if they have till'd and ſown 

| i has $44 - 6 the 
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« the Land about 7acſa, without queſtion our Sol- 
« diers will take the Crop; but if this ſhould happen 
« you are not to ſuppoſe that we have alter'd our Re- 
« ſolution about the Peace, nor that theſe Soldiers 
« were ſent with Orders to fight. | 
«+ Theſe are the Reaſons which have prevailed up- 
* on us to write this Letter, which we ſend you by 
« three "ug our Officers, attended by others. of our 
“ People. | . 
The Subſcription of the Letter was in theſe Terms: 


The Emvoys of the moſt ſage Emperor, Grandees of 
his Court; Songo tou Captain of his own Guards, and 
Counſellor of State; Tong que cang, Cong“ of the 
higheſt Order, Chief of an Imperial Standard, and 
Uncle of bis Imperial Majeſty; Arn hi, Preſident of 
the Tribunal for foreign Afﬀairs ; Ma la oye, principal 
Enſign of an Imperial Standard, and the reſt, ſend this 
Letter to the Ambaſſadors and chief Plenipotentiaries of 
their Majeſties the Czars of Moſcovy, Okolnitz, Lieu- 
tenant of Bruſcoye, Theodore-Alexievez-Golowin, and 
his Companions. | 


Our Ambaſſadors ſent, at the ſame time, a Memo- 
rial to the Emperor, in which thgy gave an account 
of their Proceedings, and that in purſuance of his 
Orders they were returning to the Limits of the Em- 

we.” 

; The 23d one of the Court-Mandarins, who had 
brought the Emperor's Orders, ſet out Poſt in the 
Morning to carry the Ambaſſador's Memorial to his 
Majeſty ; in the. Evening the three Mandarins, depu- 
ted to go to the Moſcovite Ambaſſadors, ſet out with 
an Equipage of thirty Perſons with Orders to return, 
in a Month at fartheſt, at a Place where we deſigned , 

to wait their Return. | | | 


ae, 


* Cong is the chief Dignity of the Empire, next to that of the 
Reguloes, and anſibers to car Dukes, TSF. | - 
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The ſame Day the Mandarin who was ſent to in- 


quire into the Roads, and who had been ſtopped by 
the People of the King of Elutb, returned to our 
Camp, and reported that that Prince had ſcarcely four 
or five thouſand Horſe along with him; that he had 
ps the Country where the King of Kalka kept 
is Court, and burnt the Pagod of the Grand Lama, 
and all the Tents and other things that he could not 
carry off; that the reſt of his Troops were diſperſed 
to ravage the Country on all ſides ; that the King of 
Kalka, and the Lama his Brother, withdrew at the 
firft News of the Arrival of the King of Eluth, and 
that they were ignorant what was become of them. 
The 24th we decamp'd in order for our Return, 
keeping the ſame Road that So ſan la oye had done be- 
fore, as being leſs incommodious, and the ſhorteſt of 
the four that had been taken in coming hither ; for 
he found that he had travelled but a hundred and ten 
Leagues from Hou hou hotun, that he had never want- 
ed Water where he ſunk any Pits, and that he had 
even met with more Forage than the reſt : We went 
this Day ſixty Lys South-ſouth-eaſt, the Country be- 
ing ſandy all the way: We encamped near a Spring 
that yielded plenty qf* Water, but not very good, in- 
ſomuch that the Ambaſſadors ſent Men in queſt of 
better for their own Tables to a Place at fome diſtance, 
where they underſtood there was ſome. 1 
It was very hot till Three in the Afternoon, when 
there aroſe a moderate North-weſt W ind. 
The 25th we travelled ſeventy-ſeven Lys almoſt 
directly South, inclining very little to the Eaſt : The 
ſecond of the Court-Mandarins, who brought the 


Emperor's Orders, ſet out Poſt this Morning on his 
Return : The Country we paſſed over was nothing but 


Sand, but pretty ſmooth; we met with Pits ready 


made, the Water whereof was cool, but not very 
good. | 


Ir 
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Ned It was extremely hot all the Day, there having been | 
7 but very little Wind. T0 N 


r The 26th we travelled fifty-ſeven Lys South-ſouth- 
r eaſt ; the Country was like that we had juſt paſſed 
{ over, but more unequal, for we travelled almoſt al- 


t ways over Hills and Dales: We ſaw a great deal of 
Slate, and very fine white Marble, which appeared a- 
t bove the Earth; there was even ſome Pieces broke off, 
4 which was a ſufficient Demonſtration that there were 
f fine Quarries of this Marble; they ſunk Pits where they 
2 found pretty good Water. | | 
] It was very hot all this Day, and in the Evening 
there was a great- Storm of Hail, and the Hailſtones 
were as large as Pidgeons Eggs, but not any great 
quantity: This was attended with much Rain, and a 
ſtrong Wind, which veered from the South to the 
Faſt, and from the Eaſt returned to the Weſt, - - 
The 27th we travelled ſixty Lys South-ſouth-eaſt, 
keeping ſtill the ſame Road that So /an la oye kept in 
coming; we found Quarries of Slate and white Mar- 
ble, and encamped between Hills where there were 
Pools of Water, and Pits which wanted nothing but 
cleaning; we ſaw all along this Road a great many 
Horſes and other Animals lying dead. 
It was fine Weather all the Day, and the Heat was 
pretty moderate. 7 
The 28th we went fifty Lys directly South, ſtop- 
ping at a Place where there was Water, which appear- 
ed from the Pits formerly ſunk; there were new ones 
0 digged, whereat we watered our Cattle, and after our 
Equipage had taken ſome Refreſhment we went 
twenty Lys acroſs a ſpacious Plain, where there was 
pretty good Forage, but no Water : The Country 
was this Day more level and ſmooth than the two 
preceding Days, but the ſame in every thing elſe. 
This Day, ſoon after we had left our Camp, a 
Mandarin, that So ſan la oye had ſent to the Emperor 
to give him notice of the War between the GE 
," 0M 
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1 Kulla and Eluth, rejoined us, and brought Orders and 


from his Majeſty, upon which the four Ambaſſadors hea 
held: a Conſultation, and reſolved to continue their 


Journey as far as the Confines of Tartary ſubject to 2 
the Emperor, not thinking it poſſible to go to the , 
Place where the Moſcovite Ambaſſadors reſided, their _ 
Equipage being in ſuch a bad Condition, and almoſt pa 


all their Horſes exceedingly haraſſed : It was very till 
hot all the Day, there being nothing but a Breeze from ſtat 
North-caſt, and the Sun being very powerful. 
The 29th we travelled forty Lys South-ſouth-caſt, beg 
almoſt always in looſe Sands, where there was a little the 
Forage; the Country was flat, and very level; we 
encamped on the ſide of ſome Hills full of large W 
Buſhes and Shrubs, the Leaf of which is not unlike 
that of our Belvederas, but harder, and near a Foun- ir 
tain which runs croſs the Plain, about which there was 


a little good Forage; the Water was not very good is 
to drink; this Day I began to find myſelf out of tal 
order: The Weather was fine all the Day, but pretty 
cool; there being a freſh Breeze from the North- ral 
welt. 

The goth we went twenty Lys South-ſouth-eaft + 
ſtill in a Plain, in which we encamp'd near a Spot 4 
where there was Forage, but no Water: I found my- pu 


{elf very much diſordered, with a great diſtaſte for 
every thing: It was exceeding hot all the Day, Fe 
there being no Wind but a little Breeze in the Even- 
Ing. | [ 
> he 31ſt we travelled thirty-five Lys directly E 
South in the ſame Plain, which conſiſts of looſe Sands, K 
at the Extremity whereof we encamp'd in a. Place le 
where there were Pits ready made, and plenty of Wa- by 
ter, but very unpleaſant to drink: From ten or eleven MW $6] 
in the Morning, till the Evening, there was a ſtrong w 
Weſt Wind, which drove a vaſt quantity of Sand b. 
into our Tents: Whatever Efforts we uſed to ſhut = 
ourſelves up the Sand ſtill made its way theme P 
, | and | 
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and we were quite cover'd with it; beſides this the 
heat was great: I found myſelf ſtill more and more 
out of order, and continued the ſame Diet I had ob- 
ſerved the two preceding Days, - 444 

The firſt of Auguſt we travelled thirty Lys South- 
weſt, in a Country more unequal than that of two pre- 
ceding Days, but ſtill in looſe Sand; it was very hot 
till Three in the Afternoon that we ſet out, when -in- 
ſtantly there aroſe a great Storm, which kept us v 
wet during the greateſt part of the Road; the Storm 
began in the South-weſt, and paſſed from thence to 
the South, and afterwards to the Weſt : We encamp'd 
at the foot of ſome Hills, where there were Pits and 
Water, but not good. "45.07; 

It rained dreadfully all the Night, and there was 2 
ſtrong North Wind the greateſt part of the time: I 
took this Day a little Cangis, that is boiled Rice, but 
[ found myſelf more diſorder'd than before, and I was 
taken with a great Overflowing of the Gall. 

The 2d we continued in the fame Place, and it 
rained conſtantly by fits all the Day coming ſtill 
from the North : I found myſelf a little better, but 
ſtill troubled with the ſame Diſtemper, and all the En- 
deavours that I uſed to free myſelf from it were to no 
purpoſe, | " 199 

The zd we went thirty Lys South-weſt, finding 
Forage among the Sands almoſt all the way: We ens 
camp'd between two little Hills, where there was 
pretty good Water, and plenty of Forage : In the 
Evening a Taiki, or Prince of the Blood-Royal of 
Kalka, made our Ambaſſadors a Viſit; he was not 
lefs frightful than the reſt of the Tartars of Katka, 


but was ſome what more neatly dreſs'd, having a 


flken Veſt embroider'd with Silver in ſome Places, 
which did not greatly become him; however our Am- 
baſſadors gave him an honourable Reception, and 
made a handfome Entertainment; he made them a 


Preſent of ſome Cows and Sheep, and they gave him 
Bb | ſ:veral 
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ſeveral Pieces of Silk; there were twelve or fifteen 
Perſons in his Train, three or four of whom wore 
Veſts of green Taffety, but all the reſt were clad in 
very eoarſe Cloth lined with Sheepskins. 

It was very cold all this Day, the Sky being over- 
caſt a good part of the Morning, when there was a 
ſtrong North Wind: I found myſelf more diſordered 
this Day than the former. = | 

The 4th we travelPd forty Lys South-ſouth-caſt, 
in a Country much like that of the preceding Days, 
and encamp'd at the foot of a Knot + ſmall Hills, a- 
mong which there was good Water, and Pits ready 
made, and which only wanted a little cleanſing. 

It was very cold all this Day, chiefly in the Morn- 
ing, the Sky being overcaſt ; the Cold was occaſion'd 
by a ſtrong North Wind, which blew the whole Day: 
I found myſelf a little better this Day, and began to 
take a little Nouriſhment. . 

The 5th we went forty-five Lys nearly South - ſouth- 
eaſt, in a Country not unlike that of the preceding 
Day, unleſs this might lie conſiderably higher ; for 
we went up Hill pretty much, and the contrary but 
little; our People were buſied in hunting Hares almoſt 
all the way, of which this Country is full; we ſtart- 
ed above fifty, and one ſingle Hound, that was not 
extraordinary good, was able to catch five ; others 
were killed with Arrows: There were likewiſe Par- 
tridges, and ſcarce a Day paſſed, ſince we returned, 
but we ſaw ſeveral Covies. | 

We encamp'd in a little Valley ſurrounded with 
Hills, where there was a great Pool of Water occa- 
ſioned by the Rains which fell the preceding Days; 
there was likewiſe a ſmall Spring, and good Water 
in the Pirs which were found thereabouts. It was 
pretty cold in the Morning, but became moderately 


warm when the Sun began to be high; the North 
Wind, which blowed, preventing the exceeding Heat. 


The 
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The 6th we travelled fifty Lys Eaſt- ſouth- eaſt; 


the greateſt part of the Road was looſe Sand, among 


which there grew pretty high Weeds, from whence 
we ſtarted a great number of Hares, inſomuch that 
we hunted moſt part of the way ; we encamped in 
a Place where we could get but a little Water, and 
that bad. | | 

About Two the ſame Mandarin, who had brought 


the Orders of his Majeſty to our Ambaſſadors, and 


who had carried back their Memorial, arrived in our 


+. 
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Camp with freſh Orders, which were not made pub- 


lick : All that we knew was that his Majeſty intended 
to ſet out from Peking the 11th of this Month to take 


the pleaſure of hunting in Tartary, and that he was 


to paſs through a Gate of the Great Wall call'd Kow 
pe kecu, which lies eaſtward from the Place where we 
deſigned to encamp the next Day, and wait for the 


Moſcovites Anſwer : We knew likewiſe that he had 


ſent a Regulo on the 4th with Troops to Hou hou ho- 


tun to approach the Frontiers of the Kingdom of 
Kalka, and one or two more in other Places, with 
Troops on the ſame Frontiers, with a Deſign to ſee 


what the tendency of the War would be between the 


King of Eluth and that of Kalka. It was very hot 
all this Day, eſpecially in the Afternoon, there being 

but little Wind ſtirring, 3 
The 7th we travelled thirty Lys, five or ſix of 
which were toward the South, and the reſt South-weſt, 
almoſt conſtantly in looſe Sands, and much more in- 
commodious than what we had met with hitherto, 
becanſe the Horſes ſunk pretty deep, inſomuch that 
they were more tired than if they had gone a great 
Journey : The Weather was pretty moderate in the 
Morning, but after Noon, and in the Evening, it was 
very hot, EE” 
The Grand Lama of Kalka, Brother of the King 
of this Country, ſent his People to our Camp to fa- 
lute the Ambaſſadors ; he lay but thirty Lys from our 
| Camp, 
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Camp, attended with about a thouſand Men, who 


had accompany'd him in his flight. 

The 8th we went forty Lys Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt ; the 
Country {till the fame, and the Sands looſe, but not 
ſo difficult to travel in as the Day before ; our People 
hunted Hares all the way, which were very nume- 
rous, for they lie among the Weeds which grow in 
the Sands. 

Ou la oye, ſecond Preſident of the Tribunal for fo- 
reign Aﬀairs, who ſtayed on the Frontiers of the 
Mongous, ſubject to the Emperor of China, with Mon- 

ous Soldiers, came three Leagues to meet our Am- 

aſſadors, with a Taiki or Relation of a Mongou Re- 
gulo; when we came to the Place where we were to 
encamp, which was exactly the Limits of the Mon- 
gous Subjects of the Emperor and the Kingdom of 
Kala, he treated the Ambaſſadors, and almoſt all 
their Equipage, in the Tartarian manner, obliging 
us to be likewiſe at the Feaſt, where he did us a 
great deal of Honour, placing us near the Ambaſ- 
ſadors. | 

This Feaſt conſiſted of two Diſhes of haſhed Meat 


very ill dreſſed, placed in a great Diſh in which there 


was almoſt a whole Sheep cut in ſeveral Pieces for 


each of the Ambaſſadors; and as for the reſt one Diſh 


ſerved for two, the Meat half done, according to the 
Tartarian Cuſtom ; this Mutton was ſerved up to the 
Ambaſſadors in Copper-Diſhes, and to the reſt in 
ſmall Troughs like thoſe wherein Hogs are fed in 
Europe; there was likewiſe Rice, ſour Milk, and 
wretched Soup, together with ſmall Slices of Mutton, 
and Tartarian Tea in great plenty. 

This was the Subſtance of the Feaſt which the Tar- 
tars, and particularly the Mongous, as likewiſe the 
Mandarin's Domeſticks, who were chiefly Chineſe, 
fed upon with great Appetites, without leaving any 
thing ; there were no Tables but Matts laid on the 
Sand under a Tent ; theſe Matts ſerved at the fame 

time for Tablecloth and Napkins, The 


The Taiki was one of the Gueſts, and performed 


his Duty perfectly well; he ſerved up the Tea which 
was brought in a great Copper- Jug, but it was not 


ſo good by much as that of the ſecond Preſident's ; 


there was likewiſe a fort of Wine; which was ſo 


very bad that none but the Mongous durſt venture 
to taſte it. | : 

After the Repaſt the Ambaſſadors diſpatch'd three 
or four Mongous to go to meet the Mandarins, who 
were ſent to the Moſcovites in order to haſten their 


Return: The ſame Day I took the Meridian-Altitude 


of the Limits, and found it to be 62 Degrees, 55 
Minutes, or 63 Degrees, for I could not determine ſo 


near as five Minutes; from whence it follows that 


the Altitude of the Pole is 43 Degrees, 12 Minutes: 
It was very hot all the Day ; but towards the Even- 
ing a ſmall Weſtern Breeze refreſhed the Air. . 


This Day there paſſed by a Court-Mandarin, who 


was ſent by the Emperor to the King of Eluth to 
know what were his Deſigns in undertaking this 
War; and in the mean time his Majeſty gave Or- 
ders to all the Mongous Reguloes his Subjects, from 
the Province of Leao long, as far as the end of the 
Great Wall, to put themſelves in Arms, to aſſemble 
their Men, and every one to encamp on the Fron- 
tiers of their Territories; and he himſelf ſent Regu- 
loes of his own Equipage with Troops to eneamp 
on this fide the principal Paſſes of the Mountains; on 
the fide of which the Great Wall is placed; that they 
might be ready to put a ſtop to the Enterprizes of the 
King of Elutb, if he had any deſign of adyancing to- 
wards China. | 


The gth we continued in our Camp, and I took 


the Meridian Altitude of the Sun, which I found to 
be 62 Degrees, 40 Minutes, or very near, and con- 
ſequently the Altitude of the Pole is 42 Degrees 51 
Minutes: The Sky was overcaſt one part of the Morn- 
ing, and it was pretty cold all the Day, the Weſt 

Vor. IV. U Wind 
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Wind blowing pretty freſh, and in the Evening it 
The 10th we continued in the ſame Place; the 
Sky was overcaſt almoſt all the Day with a pretty 
ſtrong North-weſt Wind; we received this Day News 
from the Fathers at Peking, which gave us great fa- 
tisfaction. | 
The 11th we ſtill continued in the fame Camp: 
The four great Officers ſent the ſecond Preſident of 
the Tribunal for Foreign Affairs with Compliments 
to the great Lama of Kalka, who was but ſix or ſeven 
Leagues diſtant 3 one of theſe two Lamas of Hoy 
hou hotun, whom the Weſtern Tartars adore as a Be- 
Ing of ſuperior Rank, arrived in our Camp ; he was 
going to ſee the grand Lama of Kalka, whom all 
the Mongous Lamas reverence as their Superior, ac- 
knowledging him for their Chief Lama next to that 
of Thibet, who is their Sovereign Pontiff. 
8 As ſoon as this pretended Deity arrived our princi- 
pal Officers did not fail of paying him a Viſit; as we 
did not bear them Company I cannot ſay whether they 
adored them as I had ſeen them do at Hou hou hotun, 
or how they were received : All this Day there wasa 
ſtrong Weſt Wind, and the Weather was gloomy by 
Intervals, but there fell but little Rain. | 
The 12th in the Morning our great Officers went 
to accompany the Lama, who ſet out to go to the 
Place where the great Lama reſided, tho? this Idol 
was not come out of his Tent, nor had ſo much as 
ſent them any Compliments : After his Departure 
they went a hunting Hares, with an. Equipage of 
three or four hundred Men ; we followed them, and 
had the pleaſure to ſee one hundred and fifty-ſeven 
killed or taken 1n leſs than three Hours, in three 
Rings that were made by our People on foot with 
Bows and Arrows in their Hands; there were none 
but the Ambaſſadors, and ſome of the principal Of- 
ficers on horſeback, who rode about mn 
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Rings ſhooting Arrows at the Hares that were in- 
cloſed. ERR 3 e 

They firſt made a pretty large Ring, and the 
Shooters ſtood ſome Paces one from another; then 
they advanced toward the Centre, and contracted the 
Ring by little and little that none of the Hares, which 
were incloſed, might eſcape; without the firſt Ring 
ſeveral Servants were placed, ſome with large Clubs, 
others with Dogs, and fome few with Guns or Mus- 
kets: This Hunting was made in the looſe Sands; 
where there were large Tufts of a Plant of which 
the Figure and Leaf are not unlike our Belvederas, 


tho? they are neither ſo beautiful, nor ſo agreeable to - 


the ſight, | 
This, Hunting is diverting enough; one ſees the poor 
Animals run here and there round the Ring to find a 
paſſage out, and afterwards attempt to croſs, not 
only a ſhower of Arrows, which are ſhot at them 
when they are within reach, but even between 
Peoples Legs, inſomuch that ſometimes they kick 
them over and over with their Feet: Others are ſeen 
to run along with Arrows through their Bodies, and 
others on three Legs, having one broke to pieces. 
While we were diverting our ſelves with this kind 
of Hunting, the Preſident of the Tribunal for Fo- 
reign Affairs, who ſtay'd behind in the Camp, be- 


cauſe he had been diſorder'd two or three Days, ſent 


notice to the other Head Officers that he had juſt 


received an Order from the Emperor, which obliged 


him without delay to go and meet his Majeſty in the 
Place where he deſigned to hunt: This put an end 


to our Hunting, becauſe the three Principals return d 
to the Camp to confer with the Preſident before his 


Departure: In the Evening he ſet forward, tho” he 
was not well recover'd from his Diſorder ; but the 
Emperor is ſo dreaded by the Mandarins, that they 
muſt | be very ſick indeed if they dare delay his Orders 
ever ſo ſhort a time, 9 
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The Wind blew pretty freſh from the Weſt the 
whole Day, which render'd the heat very mode- 


Tate. 


The 13th we ſtill remain'd in our Camp; it was 


extremely hot all Day except in the Evening, when 


we had a ſmall Breeze from the Eaſt ; almoſt all the 
remainder of the Soldiers, and Officers of the Ambaſ- 
ſador's Train, arrived this Day: They follow'd each 
other in ſmall Companies for the conveniency of 
watering the better, | 


The 14th about three in the Evening we broke up 


our Camp, and ſet forward towards the South-caſt, 


that we might be nearer the Emperor's hunting Place 
while we waited for the Moſcovites Anſwer, and his 
Majeſty's Orders, becauſe, -in the Place where our 
Camp was, the Forage already fell ſhort, and there 
was no other but Pit-water, which our People were 
forced to dig for. 

We travell'd this Day no more than fifteen Lys 
Eaſt-ſouth-caſt : Our People hunted Hares, of which 
this Country is full all the way, and kill'd great 
numbers; we were {till among looſe Sands, and yet 
there was pretty good Forage in the Neighbourhood 
of the Place where we encamp'd, and the Water 


was likewiſe pretty good in the Pits which were 


ſunk. 


The Weather was N all this Day, which 
was owing to a brisk Weſterly Wind. 

This Day I was again affected with a ſtronger 
Nauſea than ever, which was occaſion'd by eating 
ſome wretched Soup contrary to my Inclination, for 
want of ſomething elſe that might help me to get 
down a little Rice: A Fever likewiſe Kid me on 
the Road, and continued the reſt of the Day and all 


the Night, but the Paroxyſin was not violent. 


The 15th we travell'd thirty five Lys Eaſtward, 


ſtill hunting Hares among the looſe Sands, of which 
there was a prodigious quantity: We likewiſe faw 
74 Es Partridges 
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Partridges and Deer: We encamp'd in a Plain where 
there was no Water, for which reaſon they had 
taken care to Water their Beaſts befoxe they ſet out 
but to make amends for this Defect there was plenty 
of good Forage ; my. Fever ſtil] continu'd all the 


Day, and I found my {ſelf worſe than I had been 
ſince the beginning of the Journey : In the Evening 


took a little Treacle with Tea, which agreed with 


me very well. | | 

It was pretty temperate all this Day, the South 
Wind blowing very hard, which veered ſomethin 
to the Welt ; the Sky was likewiſe a little overca 
the greateſt part of the Day. * 

The 16th we travelled forty Lys Eaſtward, ſtill 
hunting as we had done the preceding Days ; but only 
one part of the Road lay among looſe Sands, im the 
other part the Sand was firm, and yet there was 
neither Tree nor Buſh, but plenty of Hares and 
Partridges, and a few Deer; we likewiſe ſaw the 
Traces of ſeveral Flocks of yellow Goats ; theſe laſt 
Days we conſtantly travelled thro? a large Plain, but 
very unequal, and yet there was neither Mountain nor 
Hill to be ſeen on any fide. | | 

In the Morning I found my Fever gone, and was 
much better than on the preceding Day : I continued 
to take a little Treacle with Tea, by which means I 
quite recovered, and travelled four Leagues afterwards. 
without taking any thing elſe; and tho' it was ex- 
tremely hot I did not perceive my ſelf at all out of 
Order. Sal 1 

This Day there came to So ſan lao ye ſeveral Horſes 
loaded with Refreſhments, and eſpecly Fruit from 
Peking: He gave us a Taſte of 4 Water-Melon, 


which was but indifferent, but he had Peaches as fine 
and large as any in Europe; I eat one which was of 
en exquiſite Taſte, but it was not altogether ripe. 
The 17th our principal Officers ſeparate again, 
and $o ſan lab ye ſet out early in the Morning with 
V4: 
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Ma lao yt to travel as far in one . we deſigned 
to do in two, that they might get a Day's Journey be- 
fore us: We did not ſet out till the Evening, and went 

but twenty Lys almoſt directly South; all the way 
they hunted Hares in the looſe Sands; we encamped 
in a Place near which there were two ſmall Pits, 
which yielded very good Water. 

It was very hot all this Day, there being no 
Wind, and the Sun ſhining very bright, tho' the Sky 
begun to be overcaſt in the Evening. Bt 

I did not find my ſelf fo well this Day as the pre- 
ceding; the Nauſea, where with I was continually 
affected, was accompanied with a great weakneſs of 
Stomach. ; Ks 

The 18th we decamped at four in the Morning, 
and travelled this Day forty Lys to the South-weſt; 
the Road was like the former, the Sand looſe and full 
of Hares; we came and encamped in the ſame Place 

where So ſan lao ye was, who did not ſet forward till 
the Afternoon. | 

It was very cool all this Day, and the Wind was 
at South ; we had ſeveral Showers in the Afternoon. 

I this Day learn'd that the King of Eluth ad- 
vanced Eaſt ward with his Army on the ſide of the 
Province of Solon, marching along the ſide of a 
River not above ten or twelve Leagues from the 
Place where we now are, and on the Banks of which 

| our Ambaſſadors reſolved to encamp before we re- 

| ceived the Emperor's Orders ; I likewiſe knew that 
his Majeſty had ſent a great number of Soldiers to- 
wards theſe Frontiers, and that one of the moſt 
powerful = = advanced on that ſide at the head 
of ten thouſam Horſe, to be in a condition to oppoſe 
the King of Eluth, in caſe he had any deſign upon 
the Emperor's Dominions. 

There was in the Neighbourhood of our Camp a 
very great plenty of Partridges ; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved that thoſe of them, which are found among the 

is Sands 
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for Size and Shape, are much inferior in Taſte, and 


our People had ſo little eſteem for them that they 


would not trouble themſelves to catch them: 
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The 19th we decamped about three in the Af LY : 


noon, when we had watered all our Beaſts, becauſe 
we did not expect to meet with any Water where 
we were going to encamp; we travelPd forty Lys 
Eaſt ward ſtill in looſe Sands, but full of high Weeds, 


among which there was plenty of Hares that they 


hunted as they went along : A little after we had left 
our Camp we ſaw Clouds of Partridges paſs before 


us, more numerous than the great flights of Starlings 


we ſee here, there being many Thouſands in a Com- 


pany. 


We had ſeveral Showers in the Morning, and the 
Weather was cloudy almoſt all the Day, but ex- 
tremely hot and without any Wind : I found my ſelf 
more out of Order than uſual, but in the Evening 
was greatly reliev'd: The Place where we encamp'd 
was full of pretty good Forage, tho? it grew in looſe 
Sand. 

The 20th we travell'd eighty Lys, part South- 
eaſt and the reſt South, ſtopping in the Mid-way in 
a Place where we found two Pits full of cool Wa- 
ter: We had thoughts of remaining there the reſt 
of the Day, but the difficulty of Watering all our 
Beaſts, the trouble of ſinking deep Pits, the want of 
Forage, but more eſpecially the deſire of arriving as 
ſoon as poſſible at the Place where there were Springs 
of good Water, and where we determined to wait 
for the Moſcovites Anſwer, prevailed upon us to tra- 
vel as much farther as we had already come : In the 
Morning our Journey lay ſtill through looſe Sands, 
but in the Afternoon it was almoſt all firm Sand, 
cover'd with Graſs fit for Forage ; the Hares were 


yet in great plenty: We likewiſe ſaw in the Morning 


and Evening large Coveys of Partridges. 
U 4 At 
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At length we encamp'd near the Spring I have 
already ſpoken of; the Water was very cool and good 
to drink; it was the cleareſt and beſt that we met 
with in our whole Journey; we found So ſan lao ye 
encamped upon an Eminence near the Spring with all 
his Train: As for us we encamped in a little Valley, 
which was encompaſſed with ſmall Hills on all ſides, 
except to the North-eaſt, where it was level as far as 
we could fee: There was in this Valley, and on the 
declivity of the Hills which ſurrounded it, very high 
Weeds wherein was plenty of Hares and Partridges. 
At our Arrival an inferior Officer brought Orders 
from the Emperor to So ſan lab ye, commanding him to 
ſettle Poſts in all the Roads of Weſtern Tartary, that 
his Majeſty might be enabled to ſend ſpeedy Orders 
to all the Reguloes, and other Mandarins who were 
under Arms, and encamped in different Places on the 
Frontiers of the Empire, and likewiſe to receive News 
L from them. | 
It was extremely hot all this Day without any 
Wind, and yet I was better in Health than I had 
been for three Weeks paſt: There was dreadful 
Thunder, and a keavy Shower in the Evening. 
The 21ſt in the Morning there came into our 
Camp a great number of Partridges, the chiefeſt 
Part of which were of a particular Kind, and not 
ſo good in Taſte as the common fort ; their Fleſh 
. | likewiſe is of a blacker Colour ; the Chineſe call them 
f Chaki, that is Sand-Hens, probably becauſe they 
delight in the Sand where there is any Graſs or 
Weeds; there were ſome like ours, but in leſs quan- hot 
tity, which came hither in Flocks conliſting of ſeve- inp 
ral hundreds to drink at the Spring near which we | 
were encamped ; if we had had good Marksmen, or the 


good Dogs, we might have had excellent Sport. ed 
We continued in the ſame Place, and it was pretty in 
cool all the Day, the Weather being almoſt always th 
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Joudy with moderate North-weſt Wind; we had 
kewiſe ſeveral Showers of Rain. OT, 

The 22d we till continued in the fame Place, the 
Weather being pretty cool all the Day, with the ſame 
Wind as that of the preceding; there arrived this 
Day Deputies from the two Reguloes of Peking, who 
were encamped twelve or fifteen Leagues from hence 
they ſent their Compliments to our two Chief Officers 
to whom they were allied. * 
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This Day going to ſee the Phyſician, whom the 


Emperor had ſent with us to take care of the ſick, 


told him of the Condition I was in, and deſired a 


Medicine to carty off the Bile which oppreſſed me 
very much; he ordered me four ſmall Doſes inſtead 
of one large one, and to prepare it gave two Pu- 
gils of five or ſix ſorts of Simples, Roots and Pow- 
ders to make a Decoction of, whereof I was to take 
a China Cup-full, that is the value of a ſmall Glaſs 
in the Evening, and as much in the Morning: I took 
it that very Evening; it was pretty bitter, but did 


not give me ſo great a Diſguſt as the European Phy- 


ſick, nor did it keep me from ſleeping. 


The 23d we ſtill continued in our Camp, the 


Weather being fine and pretty cool, becauſe it blew 
freſh from the North-welit : I took the Decoction a- 


gain Morning and Evening; the Effect it had was an 


increaſe of my Nauſea, and I found myſelf more 
weak and hot than before. . 
The 24th we continued ſtill where we were, the 


Weather being like that of the Day before, but a little 


hotter : I found myſelf much diſordered in the Morn- 
ing, but afterwards a little refreſhed, 

The 25th one of the Mandarins, who went to meet 
the Emperor with a Preſident of a Tribunal, return- 
ed hither, and brought Orders from his Majeſty, 
injoining all the Mandarins, Horſemen, and o- 
thers in the Train of the four Ta gin to return to Pe- 


king, except two Ta gin only, who had Orders to ſtay - 


in 
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return home, decamp'd and ſet forward for Peking ; 
5, and Ou lao ye. 
the Wind being South-weſt; J found myſelf conſider. 


1 eaſt conſiſted of Mutton half- boiled, as likewiſe " 
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in the Place where we were till they had received the 
Moſcovites Anſwer. His Majeſty expreſly required us 
to ſtay likewiſe in order to tranſlate the Anſwer : Theſe 
Orders gave a great deal of Joy to thoſe who had 
leave to return, for they were extremely fatigued, 
and almoſt all their Equipages were ſpoiled. 

It was pretty cool all the Day, the Weather being 
cloudy and the Wind South-weſt-;' I found myſelf much 


better from the Medicine I had taken the Day before. 
The 26th thoſe of our People, who had leave to 


we ſtaid behind with Kiou kieou, $9 ſan lao Ne, Ma las 


The Weather was cloudy and rainy all the Day, 


ably better. 


The 27th we decamped to advance nearer the Place 
where the Emperor was hunting, and to get freſh Fo- 
rage: We went fifty Lys Eaſtward, and towards the 
latter end of the Road a little North, travelling 
conſtantly thro* a large Plain a little more level than 
the preceding; the Soil was ſandy but cloſe, and 
yielded Graſs in which there was plenty of Hares; ble 
tor this Reaſon our People hunted as they went along, | 
and we likewiſe raiſed ſeveral Covies of Partridges: 
Our two chief Ambaſſadors had Birds of Prey, but 
not fit for Partridges, for they only ſent them after Di 
Larks and other ſmall Birds. C: 
We found in the Road ſeveral ſmall Camps of f 
Mongeus, and the Tai ki, or Mongou- Prince, who 5 
came to viſit our Ambaſſadors the Day that they ar- * 
rived on the Limits of the Empire; they were en- . 
camped upon the Road in which we travelled: The 
Tai ki invited us to dinner in his Camp which was but Ic 
{mall, and but poorly furniſhed with Flocks : The 


yellow Goats Fleſh, which taſted indifferently well; 
it dar wanted to be a little more boiled, and = 
W cou 
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could have wiſhed for a little Rice; they were not at 
all ſparing of their Tartarian Tea. Nu 

The Meat was ſerved up under a ſmall Tent which 
ſneltered us from the Sun, but was placed upon the 
ground in wretched Copper-Baſons not very clean, 
and the Feaſt ſeemed much better for the Servants tan 
| their Maſters: The Tent of this Tai ki was not ex- | 
+ tremely neat, and did not differ from thoſe of the 
other Mongous but in being larger, and the coarſe 
h Stuff that it was made of was not ſo black with 


4 Smoke, nor ſo ragged as the reſt : Before the Door 
80 of his Tent a Halberd ſtood upright by way of Guard, 


on the top of which was a black Tuft of Cows Hair; 
it is to this Halberd that the Standard of the People 
is fixed, who are commanded by the Tai ki. » 

We encamped in a Place where there was neither 
Brook nor Fountain, but we eaſily found Water by 
digging Pits two Foot deep ; the Water was not very 
cool, and the Taſte of it was very bad, but we had 
pretty good Forage 1n ſufficient plenty. . 

It was extremely cold in the Morning till about 
ſeven ; afterwards the Weather was fine, and the Sun 
ſhone bright, but it was till a little cool, becauſe it 
blew pretty freſh out of the North all Day long. 

The 28th we continued in our Camp, and we ſaw 

in the Morning a prodigious quantity of Partridges, 
called by the Chineſe, Cha ki; we likewiſe ſaw wild 
Ducks and Geeſe on the marſhy Places about our 
Camp. 
f The Weather was like that of the preceding Day, 
except that it was more clear and hot, and there was 
but a ſmall Breeze from the Eaſt; the Nauſea attack - 
ed me afreſh. 5 

Our Ta gin {et out in the Evening to hunt the yel- 
low Goats with the Tai ki, who was encamped pretty 
near us: This latter had ſent his People to find this. 
ſort of Game out, intending to incloſe them in a of 
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cle during the Night, that our Te gin might have the 


Diverſion of hunting them in the Day-time. 

I this Day learn'd of the ſecond Preſident of Lym 
pba yuen, that all the Weſtern-Tartars who were called 
Mongous in their Language, which doubtleſs came 
from the Mogul, and who are ſubject to the Emperor 
of China, are governed by twenty-four Reguloes, who 
occupy all that Part of Tartary which lies near the 
Great Wall of China, from the Province of Lea tong 
as far as the middle of the Province of Chen ſi, but 
does not extend very far beyond the Great Wall: On 
the ſide of Hou hou hotun, by which we paſſed as we 
ty or ſixty 
Leagues from the laſt Gate of the Great Wall to the 
Frontiers of the Kingdom of Kalka; and from the Li- 
mits by which we return, which likewiſe bound the 


ſame Dominions of Kalka, there are but fifty or ſi 


Leagues to the Great Wall in a right Line North and 
South. | 
The ſame Perſon informed us that all theſe Mon- 
gous are divided into ninety Standards, under which 
the Emperor may oblige them to aſſemble whenever 
he thinks it proper, as he has done on the account of 
the Wars between the Kings of Eluth and Kalka, they 
not being ſubject either to the one or the other, 

In ſhort he added that this Taz ki, whom we found 
in the Road, was encam 
Order, and that he commanded a thouſand Horſe en- 
camped by Companies on all this Frontier to obſerve 
what paſſes, and to be ready to aſſemble at the firſt 
notice. | 

The 29th our People returned about Noon from 
hunting, and brought back ſeveral yellow Goats, and 
a Wolf that they had killed in the eve Circle where- 


in they had incloſed the Goats : The Wolf was not 
unlike thoſe of France, excepting the Fur which was 
not quite fo long, and was a little more upon the 
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white; its Jaws were very wide, and like thoſe of a 
Grey-hound. | | + 

Tho' there are neither Woods nor Buſhes in this 
Country, yet there are Wolves which generally follow 


the Herds of yellow Goats on which they feed; I have 


ſeen ſeveral of theſe yellow Goats, and I believe it is 


30 


an Animal peculiar to this Country, for it is neither 


an Antelope, nor Deer, nor Roebuck ; the Males have 
Horns not quite a Foot long, and about an Inch thick 
about the Root; theſe Horns have knots in ſeveral 
laces. _ : 
F Theſe Goats are of the ſize of our Deer, and their 
Hair is not unlike theirs; but their Legs are more 
long and ſlender, ſo that they are exceeding fleet, and 
run a long while before they are tired, there being no 
Dog or Greyhound that can overtake them ; they re- 
ſemble our Sheep about the Head, the Fleſh is tender 
and well-taſted, but the Tartars and Chineſe know not 
how to ſeaſon it : Theſe Animals go in great Herds 
together into deſart Plains, where there is neither Tree 


nor Buſh; theſe are the Places they delight in, for 


they are not to be met with in the Woods ; they ne- 
ver run many together abreaſt, but one behind ano- 
ther ; they are extremely feartul, and when they per- 
ceive any one they run inceſſantly till they are out of 
"git, not leaping but running conſtantly in a right 

ine. | 

This Day it was very hot, and towards the Even- 
ing the Weather was cloudy, the Wind blowing freſh 
from the South : I did not find myſelf. very well all 


this Day, being diſordered at my Stomach, and having 


a continual Nauſea. 


The 3oth we continued in the ſame Place, the 
Weather being cloudy and rainy in the Morning, and 
in the Afternoon it was very hot, but in the Evening 


the Wind blew pretty hard from the South eaſt. 
The 31ſt a Courier, diſpatch'd to the Emperor by 
the Mandarin whom his Majeſty had ſent to the = 
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of Eluth, paſſed by our Camp: He went to carry the 
News of the King of Eluth being obliged to return 
ſpeedily into his own Country, becauſe he had learn'd 


t the Mabometan Tartars his Neighbours had made 


an Invaſion, and ravaged the Country in the ſame 
manner as he had done the Kingdom of Kalka; this 
Mandarin could not ſee him, becauſe he did not arrive 
till after his Departure, neither could he give us an 
account of our People who had been ſent to the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of Moſcovy. | 
It was pretty hot all the Morning, but the Wea- 
ther was cloudy from Noon, with a South-weſt Wind, 
and Rain one part of the Evening and in the Night. 
The firſt and ſecond Day of September the Weather 


was cloudy and rainy all the Day, and we did not ſtir 
out of our Camp. - 


The 3d So ſan las yet treated the other Ta gin, and 


all the Mandarins and Officers, a ſmall number of 
whom remained in our Camp; he invited us thither 


likewiſe, and he even would cat alone with us at the 


fame Table: Kou kicou, Ma lao ye, and Ou lao ye 
were ſerved at another Table near his own: I never 
ſaw a Meal ſo well dreſſed ſince we began our Jour- 
ney ; after which they went a hunting Hares, and 
killed a great many in a ſhort time ; at their Return 
So ſan lab ye made us a preſent of four; he has treated 
us all the Journey with a particular Diſtinction, and 
on all occaſions he has ſpoke of us in Terms expreſ- 
ſing his Eſteem, eſpecially in the preſence of the moſt 
conſiderable Mandarins, who knew leaſt of us, which 
procured a great many Civilities on their part. 

The Weather was ſerene all the Day, with a freſh 
eaſterly Wind till towards the Evening, at which 
time a Tempeſt aroſe accompanied with Thunder, 
ſtrong Winds and heavy Rain. 

The 4th there paſſed by our Camp an Officer of 
the Emperor's Court, who went Poſt to carry the 
Compliments of his Majeſty to the Grand LE 
75 Kalſa, 
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Kalka, bringing back with him the Lama who was! 
ſent to ſalute his Majeſty on the part of the grand 
Lama of Kalka : This: Lama that was ſent was a: 
Man well ſhaped, and had good Features with a' 
Complexion naturally as white as the Europeans, but 
a little tanned by the Sun; he had alſo a freer Air, 
and a great deal more Wit than any other Kalka IL 
had ſeen 3 he was cloth'd after their manner in a Veſt 


of red Silk, but very old and ſullied with Greaſe; 


for theſe Gentlemen make uſe of no other Napkin to 
wipe their Fingers and Mouth but their own Gar- 
ments: This latter made no difficulty, after he had 
eaten fat Soup, of wiping his Mouth with the Sleeve 
of his Veſt, | 2159 

It was pretty cool this Day and the following, 
there being a ſtrong South-weſt Win. 

The 6th the Weather was cloudy in the Afternoon, 
and became more ſerene at Sun-ſet ; the Night was 
very cold. _— | 


The 7th there came a Courier from the Emperor, 


who order'd our Ta gin to ſend Camels loaded with 
Rice to meet the Deputies, who went to carry the 
Letter to the Moſcovite Plenipotentiaries, left they 
ſhou'd ſtand in need of it upon the Road: This 
Courier like wiſe reported that his Majeſty was gone 
Eaſtward to hunt the Stag, in which he takes a par- 
ticular Pleaſure. banks 
I ſaw our Servants get Salt near our Tents ; they 
dug about a Foot deep in_ the Ground, and found a 
kind of Mine of Salt mixed with Sand; to purify it 
they put the Salt and Sand into a Baſon, and poured 
in Water upon them, whereupon: the Salt melted and 
the Sand remained at the Bottom; then they put this 
Water into another Veſſel to boil it, or let it dry in 
the Sun. They had aſſured me, ſeveral Days fince, 
that there was a great deal of Salt to be dug up in 
this manner among the Sands of this Country, and 
that the Mongous gained it after this manner, or much 
| | | | | more 
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more eaſily in Ponds of Rain- Water, where it is 
amaſſed at the Bottom, and afterwards dried by the 
heat of the Sun, leaving a Cruſt of very pure and 
fine Salt, ſometimes to the thickneſs of two Foot, 
which they cut into ſmall, Pieces. 1 

Two or three Mongous brought into the Camp a 
poor Chineſe Slave belonging to a Mandarin, who 
ſtaying behind to bring the tired Horſes which could 
not get along was loſt in the Kalka*s Country; by 

luck he met theſe Mongous, whom he informed 
of his Condition as well as he could, for he did not 
underſtand their Language; three Days ago other 
Mongous had brought another, whom they had taken 
out of the Hands of a Tartarian of Kalka ; this lat- 
ter had likewiſe been taken out of the Hands of ano- 
ther Tartar of Kalka, who had made him his Slave, 
having found him ſtrayed from the Body of our 


People when they went to look after their loſt Horſes: 
He had taken all that he had, and even twenty Tals 
that belonged to his Maſter, and likewiſe ſtripp'd him 


of his Clothes. | 15 

Soon after another Tartar of Kalka took from the 
latter every thing that he. had, Tents, Flocks, Gar- 
ments, Wife and Children, and even the Chineſe him- 
ſelf, who happening to ſee ſome Mongous-Tartars, 
whom he knew by their Caps, they being like what they 
wear in China, called after them and made them un- 
derſtand who he was: They obliged this Kalka to de- 
liver him to them, and to reſtore the Mony that he 


had, taken, but not his Clothes, for they were not to 


be met with, 

The Weather was fine all the Day but very cool, 
which was owing to a ſtrong South-weſt Wind. 

The 8th in the Morning there came a Courier dif- 
patched by our People, who had been ſent to the 
Moſcovite Plenipotentiaries at Selengha : This Courier 
brought a Letter, which informed our Tagin that they 
were already near the Limits of the Empire, and that 


they 


hy 
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de they ſhould ſoon be here with the Moſeovite Plenipo- 
3 tentiaries Anſwer, which they had brought with 
i them; they immediately ſent the ſame Courier, with 

Zan inferior Officer of the Tribunal of Zynm pho yuch, 
to the Emperor to give him Advice of. IS, and to 
10 receive his Orders ß7˙juN 
19 The Weather was very fine all the Day; in the . 


: Morning before the Sun roſe it was cold, but after= + - ® 
5 wards pretty hot till towards Noon, and in the Even- 
bu ing cool, becauſe we had a moderate Breeze about 
ri two out of the Weſ. . 

In the Evening the Mandarin, ſent by the Empe- 
ror to compliment the Grand Lama of: Kalka,”repaſs + 
ſed through our Camp in his Way to his Majeſty; he 


Naar! 1 4 


0 told us, that among other Diſcourſe which he had 
5 with the Lama, he had ſpoken of the Religiohs of 
i” China, approving that of the Bonzes who werſhip= | 


1 ped the Idol Fo above the reſt; that he had like- 
wiſe ſpoken of the Chriſtian Religion under the Title 
of the European Religion, and the Law of God 
he from Heaven, which is the common Name it is known 
* by in Cbina; but he had ſpoken of it with Contempt, 
rf faying that his Religion acknowledged nothing but 
the Lord of. Heaven, excluding Spirits and Spiritual 
Beings, by which he made it 2 how little he un- 
7 WW derfiood. of our Religion; likewiſe P. Pereira did 
not forget to diſcover his Ignorance in the preſence | 
* of our Ta gin, and the Mandarins of the Palace: 16 
This Mandarin was ordered, by the Emperor, to make : 


M the Proſtrations or uſual Reverences before the Lama 
] to whom he was ſen t. 
In the Evening three of the principal Officers, who 


2 had been ſent to the Moſcovite Plenipotentiaries at 
'Selengha, arrived in our Camp, having rid Poſt about 
ſorty Leagues from hence, where they had left the 
reſt of our People; and bringing with them the Ple- 
nipotentiaries Anſwer, which was wrote in the Moſ-" ; 
; covites Language with a Latin Tranſlation, We were 
7 Vor. IV, EY kn 
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ſent for to interpret it, and to tranſlate it into Cz. 
neſe, which we did that Night: When the Tranſla- 
tion was finiſh'd we carried it to our Tagin, who 
the remainder of the Night with us in tranſ- 
lating this Letter out of Chineſe into the Tartarian 
Language, in order to ſend it with all fpeed to the 
Emperor, | | 
_ This Letter was well wrote, and full of good 
Senſe; it plainly appeared that he who wrote it was 
a prudent Man, and skilful in publick Buſineſs ; for 
replying, in one word, to all the Complaints made by 


the Ta gin, he told them that they ought not to be 


chat the Ambaſſador: had the Air of a 


amuſed with Trifles and renew ancient Quarrels, or 
ſtir-up new, but to treat ſeriouſly of the moſt ma- 
terial Point, which was to regulate the Limits of the 


two Empires, and to make a Peace and 


Alliance between the two Nations ; that as for his 

he was reſolved, according to the Orders he had re- 
ceived from the Czars his Maſters, to omit nothing 
that might compleat this grand Affair, and procure a 
folid Peace; and ſince they could not meet this Year 
to treat of it in regular Conferences, he would continue 
all the Winter on the Frontiers of the Territory be- 
longing to his Maſters; that however. he beſought 
them to give him immediate notice in what Place, 
and at what time they were to hold theſe Confe- 
rences; and that he might know their Intention more 
exactly, and they be. acquainted with his, he would 
ſend very ſoon proper Meſſengers with Letters upon 
that Subject, and that he deſired them to receive and 
treat theſe uties with Honour, as Perſons belong- 
ing to him, and to give them a quick Diſpatch, and 


$kilful Guides as far as the Frontiers of their Empe- 
ror's Dominions, as likewiſe to furniſh them with Pro- 


viſions and neceſſary Carriages. 7 * 
The Officers, who brought this Letter, told us 
great Lord, 


that he had treated them well and with Reſpect; 
however 


2 
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howeyer, they complained of certain Truths that he 


had told them, and railed againſt thefe Plenipotentia- 


ries and their Train, treating the Mo/covites as inferior 
People, and not inſtructed in polite Behaviour and 
Gentility: I make. no doubt but the Moſcovites, on 
their ſide, diverted themſelves at the expence of the 
Chineſe and Tartars, 4 
It was cold all this Day tho? the Sky was ſerene, 
becauſe there was a ſtrong North-weſt Wind, which 
laſted till the Evening. 5. 

The roth the Officers, who came from Selengba 
the Day before, tho? extremely weary, ſet out Poſt 
to carry the Moſcouites Anſwer to the Emperor, and 
to give him an Account of what paſſed at the Inter- 
view. | 7 

The Weather was colder than on the Day before, 
for befides the ſame Winds continuing to blow, the 


Sky was overcaſt almoſt all the Day, inſomuch that 


every. body in- our Camp- put on their Fur Gar- 
ments. — 

The 1ith we decamped, and travelled Eaſt 
thirty Lys, our People hunting Hares all the way; 
the Country was ftill ſandy, partly looſe and partly 
firm, mixed with a little Earth, the Ground being 
unequal, but without any conſiderable Eminence; 
there was Forage, but the Water was conſtantly bad. 


The Weather was cold all this Day, tho' there were 


no Clouds, the Wind being like that of the prece- 
ding Day. | | 
The 12th in the Morning we ſaw in our Camp, 
and round about it, an incredible number of Sand- 
Partridges, of which I have already ſpoken. 

It was very cold in the Morning, but as there was 
no Wind all the Day the Weather was temperate from 


. * 


eight or nine a Clock till the Evening; the Sky was 


covered with Clouds all the Aſternoon. 125 


The Courier, who was ſent to the Emperor to 


give him notice of the Return of the Meſſengers from 
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the Maſcovite Ambaſſadors, came back to our Camp, 
but without bringing any Orders from his Majeſty: 
Our Ja gin were hunting yellow Goats, and killed fe. 
veral. 13 * 2 

The 13th the Weather was cloudy and pretty tem- 
perate, without any Wind till Sun-ſet, when there a- 
roſe a little Storm, with Thunder, Wind and Rain, 
but not very conſiderable ; afterwards it cleared up, 
and there aroſe a ſtrong South-weſt Wind, which con- 
tinued one part of the Night. 

The 14th in the Morning it was very cold, and 
there was a white Froſt; the Weather was fair all the 
Day, and pretty cold from a South-weſt Wind that 
laſted till Sun-ſet, MIND | 

The 1 5th in the Evening a Courier from the Em- 
peror arrived in our Camp, and brought an Order 
for us to attend him ſpeedily in the Place where he 
was hunting, and likewiſe that So ſan lao ye ſhould 
come Poſt; probably the Emperor, who greatly 
loved and eſteemed this Lord, was defirous of giving 
him this Mark of Diſtinction and Affection, becauſe 
So fan lao ye had teſtify'd to the Officer of the Em- 
peror's Chamber, who paſſed and repaſſed thro? our 
Camp, as he went to andreturn'd from the Grand Lama 
of Kalka on the part of his Majeſty, that he greatly 
wiſhed to ſee the Stag decoyed, having never been at 
that kind of Hunting, in which the Emperor takes 
ſo great pleaſure that he ſpends whole Days in the Di- 
verſion, and in which this crafty Lord undoubtedly 
deſigned to flatter this Paſſion. | 

The Emperor gave leave to Kiou kieou, Ma lao 
ve, and us to come at our leiſure, and ordered Ou 
lao ye to ſtay in the Place where we were, with other 
Officers of his Tribunal, to have an Eye over the 
* who were encamped on the Frontiers, and 


to take care that the Orders of the Court might be 


publiſh'd throughout all this Country. 


The 
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The ſame Day ſome of thoſe who had been depu- 
ted to go to the Moſcovite Ambaſſadors, and who could 
not pace with the foremoſt, arrived in our 
Camp; one of the moſt, conſiderable and intelligent a- 
mong them, a near Relation of So ſan lab ye, told me 
that the Climate wherein Selengha is ſituated is very 
mild, and very nigh as hot as that of Peking ; that the 
Soil there is very good and rich, that it produces good 
Corn and Forage, that the Waters are wholſom, 
that there are a great many Mountains and plenty of 
Wood, that there is near the City a very large River 
on which the Moſcovites have about eighteen or twenty 
Barks, that the Houſes at Selengha are made of 
Wood and well built, and that the Moſcovites had uſed 
them well : He judged that from the Place where we 
were encamped to Selengha was about 1500 or 
1590 Lys; that from the Place where they left us, 
when they went to carry the Letter where the King of 
Kalka kept his Court, was 540 or 550 Lys; that 
they had almoſt always travelled directly North as 
far as that Place, and likewiſe from thence to Selengha, 
when they were not obliged to take a Circuit round 
the Mountains. | 

The Weather was very fine all the Day, and pretty 
hot, there being but little Wind, tho' it blew very 
freſh in the Morning, | 

The 16th we ſet out at Day-break altogether, and 
after having travelled a little time in company with 
§o ſan lao y, he took Poſt-Horſes for himſelf and 
Equipage, and left us behind : We travelled this Day 
a hundred Lys directly Faſt, the Country ſtill ſandy, 
and generally firm, but barren: We only ſtarted a 
large number of Partridges and Hares, and a few 
Quails; the Faulcons of Kio kieo took four or five 
of the laſt. Þ . ; 

We encamped on looſe Sands on a ſmall Eminence, 
at the bottom of which there was running Water, 
but brackiſh, for there was none ſweet to be found, 
X 3 tho 
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tho';they ſunk Pits in ſeveral Places; likewiſe all the 
adjacent Parts, as well as the whole Country we had 


croſſed that Day, were full of Salt, and the Surface 


of the Sand was intirely white. 


It was very cool all this Day, tho? the Weather Was 
clear; but there aroſe a moderate Eaſt Wind with the 


Sun, which kept the Air conftantly cool. 
The 17th we / travelled eighty” Lys Kill directly 


Eaſt, purſuing the ſame Plain, which was however 


very unequal, and meeting with ſeveral little Hills: 
We encamped near a ſmall Meadow full of Fo- 


rage, about which there were ſeveral Ponds of Water; 


we had not encamped ſo agreeably and commodiouſly 


for above three Months paſt; the Water was good, but 


not very cool: We ftill ſprung large Covies of Sand- 
Partridges, and ſtarted Hares as we along the 


Road, taking and killing ſeveral o the latter; the 
Faulcons likewiſe caught ſome Quails, which are very 


like thoſe here, and have a delicate Taſte. 

It was pretty cool all the Morning, but after Noon 
it was more hot; the Eaſt Wind, which had blown all 
the Morning, intirely ceaſed about Noon, and the 
Weather was cloudy in the Evening. | 

The 18th we travelled a hundred Lys to the South- 
caſt ; the Country we paſſed thro” being a little more 

agreeable than the preceding : We faw Hills here and 
there, and large Pools of Water generally brackiſh, 
and full of Salt-petre; the Soil began to mend, for 
the Sand was mixed with Earth, and produced very 
high Graſs in ſeveral Places: We likewiſe ſaw ſeveral 


ſmall Camps of the Mongous, and found on the Road 
' {mall Spots of cultivated Land, from which the Tar- 


tars had taken their Millet : We no longer met with 
ſuch a plenty of Hares, but ſtill a great number of 
Partridges and Quails in the Places where the Graſs 
was high; we were aware of two Trees, which were 
a very great Novelty : The Water was not fit to drink 
in the Place where we en 
n 
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In the Evening a Thoriamba, or Grandee of te 
Emperor's Palace, who was a Mongou, but ſettled at 
the Court of Peking, came to viſit Kiou kieon, and 
invited him to dine the next Day in his Camp, which 
was but twelve or fifteen Lys from hence ; he had 
been encamped there but two Months, being ſent by 
the Emperor on this Frontier to overlook the Mon- 
g0us of this Country, whom his Majeſty had put un- 
der Arms on account of the Wars between the Kings 
of Eluth and Kalka, . 
It rained all the Day, except toward Sun- ſet, when 
the Weather began to clear up, Wako! 
The 19th we travelled ſixty Lys to the South-eaſt, 
and dined with the Thoriamba; the Treat was ſuch as 
the Tartars uſually give, not very magnificent ; it 
conſiſted of Mutton and a Gooſe, but ſo ill dreſſed 
that I could eat but little; that which I taſted moſt . - 
tolerable was a ſort of pickled Pulſe prepared with 
Muſtard ; they told me it was the Leaf and Root of 
the Muſtard itſelf, and Broth made of Mutton-Gravy, 
| _ they ſerved in after Dinner in the manner of 
| ea. | 
| The Country we croſſed through was ſtill better 
than the preceding Day ; the Soil had more Earth 
mixed with the Sand, and the Forage was better ; we 
found likewiſe ſeveral Spots of cultivated Land, and 
ſaw here and there ſmall Camps of Mongous. 
After having gone twenty-five or thirty Lys we 
| over Mountains running from the North-caſt to 
the South-weſt, and probably terminating at the 
Mountains on which the great Wall is built: Theſe 
Mountains are partly of Sand, mixed with a little 
Earth, and covered with Graſs, but towards the Top 
are nothing but Stones and bare Rocks. 

After we had paſſed them we deſcended into a 
large ſmooth Plain, towards the middle of which we 
encamped near a ſmall Camp of Mongous; we found 
good Water in their Pits; there were likewiſe ſe⸗ 
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moſt join to each other, there being but ſmall Valleys 
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veral Ponds in this Plain, and plenty of "ey good 
Forage. 

There was a great Fe og til eight or nine in the 
Morning, after Which the Weather was clear, calm, 
and pretty hot, till towards Two in the Afternoon, 
at which time there aroſe a ſtrong Weſt Wind which 
Cleared the Sky, but brought a ſmall Shower which 
did not laſt long, the Weather ſoon becoming as clear 
as beſore. 

The 20th we travelled twenty Lys to the South. 
eaſt, and forty Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, after having croſſed 
the reſt of the Plain, which 1s at leaft eighty Lys in 
Diameter, having Mountains on all ſides, except to- 
wards the North, where it reaches farther than we 
could ſee : We entred among the Mountains, which al- 


between two Chains of theſe Mountains, or ſmall 
Plains which are quite ſurrounded with them; theſe 
Mountains are neither large nor high, but terminate 
in a Point; they are all bare towards the Top, but thi: 
have otherwiſe good Forage, and are full o ſmall | 
Shrubs from the middle to the bottom: I there ſaw Te 


wild Apricots, but very ſmall. ene 


The Plains and Valleys abound with very good C: 
Forage, as likewiſe, with ſmall Willow-Trees: The w. 
Emperor has either taken to himſelf, or given to the fer 
Tartarian Princes or Grandees of the Court, all the 
Land lying in theſe Parts, and all that which goes 
very far caſtward among theſe Mountains: There are 
Chineſe and MAengou Slaves, who take care of their 
Breed of Horſes and their Flocks in the Portion of 
Land belonging to their Maſters. 

After we had gone forty Lys among theſe Moun- 
tains, we encamped near a ſmall Camp of Mongous 
who belonged to the King's eldeſt Brother, and ſaw 
a great number of Breeding-Mares, Stallions, and ſe- 
veral Herds of Cattle, which likewiſe belonged to 
him ; the Emperor beſtowed theſe Lands upon him, 

which 
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which are very good, but not much cultivated, for 


there are only a few Spots where theſe Tartars plant 


Millet after the Example of the Chineſe : We found 
very good Water for drinking in the Pits which were 
made by the Mongous near their cap. 
The Weather was very cold in the Morning, the 
Land being covered with a white Froſt; but the 
Weather was fine the reſt of the Day, and not fo 
cold. „ AM ey 
The 21ſt we travelPd ſixty Lys Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, 
partly among Mountains like thoſe of the preceding 
Day, and partly in a large Plain ſurrounded wh 
them; towards the middle of it runs a Brook, which 
is ſaid to be a Branch of a great River called Lan bo: 
The Plain is barren till we come to the Brook, and 
is nothing but a ſort of a Down ; but beyond it, to- 
wards the South-eaſt, the Soil is very good, eſpecially 
near the Mountains; on the farther ſide there is great 
plenty of excellent Paſture : There are likewiſe in 


this Plain ſeveral ſmall Camps of Mongous. 


On the North-weſt of the Plain there are two 
Towers built upon an Eminence; we encamped at the 
end of the Plain, at the Foot of the Mountains near a 


Camp of the Mengons belonging to the Emperor, and 


d; 


who have care of the Flocks, and Breeding-Mares, who 


feed in this Place. 


It was very cold in the Morning, there being a hard 
white Froſt: The Weather was fine the reſt of the 
Day, and pretty cool, the Wind blowing from the 
Weſt ; 


In the Evening they brought us a Basket of ſmall 


Fruit like our four Cherries, only they were a little” 
more clammy, but are very good to help Digeſtion : 
Kiou kieou and Ma lao ye had ſent for it expreſly for 


P. Pereira, Who found himſelf extremely out of or- 
der, and loathed almoſt every thing, inſomuch that 


he could ſcarce take any Nouriſhment ; they imagin d 
this Fruit would do him good, as it really did FR 
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travelled conſtantly in a Road very much beaten, 
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tho“ it was half rotten, or almoſt dried, yet he eat 
with a good 5; gry and found himſelf much better 
afterwards 3 the next Day I eat ſome likewiſe, 
which did me good : When they are full ripe their 
Taſte is very agreeable; they grow on ſmall Plants in 
the Valleys, and among the high Graſs at the Foot of 
Mountains in this Fart of Tartary. 

The 22d we went ſeventy Lys, eight to the South- 
eaſt, and the reſt in going round ſeveral Mountains 
from the South-eaſt to the North-eaſt; our way lay 
conſtantly between Mountains very agreeable to the 


* 


Sight, as well as the Valleys and little Plains which 


they formed : You might behold in all Places Shrubs, 
Trees, and Buſhes which made variety of little 
Groves; the Valleys were filled with ſmall Roſe-buſhes, 
wild Pear-trees, and other Trees; there were a great 
number of Apricot-trees on the declivity of the Moun- 
tains, and we met with Filbert-trees and Alder-trees on 
the Banks of Rivulets, which wind among them. 
In theſe Valleys we found three or four Brooks, one 
of which paſſed through the middle of a large Plain, 
and beyond that was another ſomewhat ſmaller, with 
excellent Paſture on its Banks : We there ſaw plenty 


of Goats, Cattle and Sheep, and Tents of the Mon- 


gous in a greater number than we had hitherto ſeen: 
They told us that all this Country, with the Herds, 
Flocks, and People belonged to two Princes of the 
Blood ; there were in this Camp Chineſe, and the Chi- 
25 * whoſe Buſineſs it was to take care of the 

Att le. 

We encamped a little beyond this laſt Plain near 
a ſmall Brook, the Water of which was very clear 
and good, in a Valley where there were Buſhes 
and Trees here and there, and very good Forage : 
Ma lao ye went and fiſhed in theſe Brooks which we 
found on the Road, and ſent ſome ſmall Fiſh to 
P. Pereira, who. eat them with a good Appetite : We 
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It was extremely hot from the Morning till two in 
the Afternoon, afterwards the Weather was overcaſt 
the reſt of the Day, and there fell a little Rain, but 
it did not laſt long. | » 415790 

The 23d we went ſeventy Lys almoſt directly eaſt- 
ward, but now and then made a Circuit round the 
Mountains a little to the North; the Country wa 
much like that of the preceding Day, but we met 
with no Camp nor Habitation of the Mongous: We 
croſſed two ſmall Rivers in fordable Places, the Water 
was fine and clear; we met with likewiſe ſeveral little 
Brooks ; theſe Rivers are faid to proceed from Mount 
Petcha, which lies to the North-eaſt ; they run South-' 
weſt a pretty long while, and then return eaſtward, 
and fall into the oriental Sea. | | 

We ſtill kept the great Road which the Emperor 
and his Train had made, when they paſſed through 


this Country with a deſign to hunt the Stags, after 


they had done with the yellow Goats ; we encamped 
on the ſide of the latter of theſe Rivers in a very a- 
greeable Place, having a Proſpect of Mountains at a 
great diſtance lying South-eaſt, South, and South-weſt, 
all full of Trees, and a pretty unequal Plain, but 
greatly diverſified with Shrubs and Buſhes : The River 
runs through the middle of this Plain, as does likewiſe 
a large Brook that falls into it. | 
The Weather was very temperate all the Day, and 
the Sky was clear in the Morning with an caſterly 

Wind which veered to the South, and then to the 

Weſt ; in the Afternoon the Weather was cloudy till 
Night, and it rained and thundered ſeveral times, 
The 24th we went thirty Lys Eaſt-ſouth-eaſt ; one 
half of the Road was the ſame as the two preceding 
Days; after which we deſcended into a Paſs between 
the Mountains, wherein we travelled the fifteen laſt 
Lys: This Paſs is very narrow, and the Road very 
difficult, eſpecially for loaded Horſes : There is a Ri- 
yulet which runs at the bottom, the Water of which 
| is 
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is very clear and good; on each ſide are very high 
and ſteep Mountains generally covered with Wood 
like a large Foreſt; on the top there are a few Pines; 
on the declivity grow Filbert- trees, and other Shrubs; 
there are ſome which are half covered with Alder. 
trees ſcattered here and there, and others are nothing 
It naked Rocks near the top, which yield a Proſpect 
agreeable enough. 


. 


and ſometimes towards the Weſt; but it generally lies 
Eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, and South-eaſt : We encamped in the 


Paſs itſelf, ſome on the declivity of a Mountain, 


others in the Valley which begins to grow wider at 
the end of fifteen Lys; in the Night our People hunt- 
ed Stags, of which they ſaw ſome, and ſhot at them, 
but miſſed them: It is ſaid that there are a great 
number in theſe Mountains; we kept ſtill in the 
Road which the Emperor had made in this Country, 
who was there about a Month before. 

It rained one part of the Night, and the next Day 


till Noon, after which it cleared up, and the Weather 
was temperate till Sun- ſet; the Night was very cold. 
IT he 25th we travelled forty Lys Eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, 


ſtill in the ſame narrow Paſſage, which grows wider 
by little and little: The Brook, which runs down 
the Valley, is inſenſibly enlarged with the Water of 


ſeveral Springs, and other ſmall Brooks which flow 


from the Mountains: The Roads are leſs difficult in 
proportion as the Valley grows wider; it is every 
where full of excellent Forage; there are plenty of 
wild Roſe trees, and of the ſmall Shrubs which bear 
the Oulanas; they are not above a foot and half high, 
and conſiſt of a ſingle Branch which is very full of 
Fruit; thoſe which we met with on the Road were 
ſtripped of their Fruit by the People who attended on 
the Emperor z we heard, as we travelled, the Noiſe 
of Stags, ſome of which we ſaw. 


Soon 


The Paſs turns a little ſometimes towards the South, 
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Soon after we were encamped on one of the Moufi. 
tains towards the North, we perceived a Covey of 
the right ſort of Partridges, and another of Pheaſants; 
we afterwards encamped in a Valley in the ſame Paſ- 
ſage, but near half a League wide in this Place; in 
the middle of which a large Rivulet runs very ſwiftly: 
The Valley is full of good Forage, and at the foot of 
theſe Mountains we found plenty of Oulana- trees, and 
carried away ſeveral Loads of the Fruit: I went my 
ſelf in the Evening and took a walk on the little 
Hills, which lie at the foot of the Mountains, where 
there is plenty of theſe Oxlanas, but the greateſt part 
of them were withered, or froſt-nipp*d. — 


e 
of 


| It was extremely cold in the Night and Morning, 

1 and there was thick Ice on the ſtanding- water in the 

t Valley ; the reſt of the Day was pretty temperate ; it 
e rained in the beginning of the Night. Polk 

4 The 26th we travelled fifty Lys, thirty to the Eaſt- 

ſouth-eaſt, and twenty to the Eaſt, ſtill paſſing along 

[ the ame Valley; the Country was more agreeable 


than the preceding Days, the Valley being wider, and 

in ſome Places adorned with ſo great a number of 

| Trees that one would have taken it for an Orchard : 

The Forage was good, eſpecially in the Places where 

it was not troden down by the Emperor's March, who 

had made this Road the beginning of the Month: 

Among the Graſs, by the River-ſide, there were 

plenty of Pheaſants ; our Ta gin with their Atten- 

dants hunted them as they went along, and killed 

ſome, and the Faulcons of Kiou 'kieou took a great 
number.. ys 

Aſter we had gone thirty Lys we left this Valley; 

which began to contract itſelf, and went to the North- 

eaſt, aſcending a high Mountain quite covered with 

Trees, ſuch as Oaks, Pines, Alders, Filberts, c. 

After we were gone down this Mountain, ſometimes 

turning to the North, and ſometimes to the * 

| | caſt, 


* 
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eaſt,” we entred another V very much like 
the former, and travelled about een Lys eaſtward: 
This Valley likewiſe was full of Pheaſants, 
From the top of the Mountain which we paſſeq 
over, we beheld a Foreſt or Labyrinth of the tops of 
Mountains without number, which are like thoſe ! 
mentioned before; we encamped in a very agreeable 
Place, and full of Forage, near a large Rivulet which 
comes from the South, where there is another Valley, 
The Weather was fine all this Day, and very tem- 
perate, with a South-weſt Wind. 4 
The 27th we travelled near one hundred and thirty 
Lys to overtake the Emperor's Camp; going. firſt 


- almoſt directly Eaſt about eighty Lys, ſometimes in- 


clinable a little to the North, ſometimes to the South 
to keep along the Valley which every now and then 


' winds about the Mountains; it is at leaſt as agreeable 
as the reſt, and the Mountains yield ſtil] a more pleaſing 


Proſpect, and are more diverſified with Rocks, on which 
may be ſeen in ſeveral Places little Groves, ſometimes 
of Pines, ſometimes of Alder-trees, and ſometimes of 
Oaks, wherewith ſome of theſe Mountains are quite 


covered: The whole Valley is watered with large 
Brooks which deſcend from the Mountains, and form 


a little River ; there are likewiſe many Pheaſants in 
all theſe Places; and if the Emperor, who has re- 
ſerved this part of Tartary for Hunting, would per- 
mit-the Country to be cultivated, it-would be certainly 
very fruitful. 4: exp; 15 

After travelling eighty Lys Eaſtward we found the 
Valley conſiderably enlarged, and it formed a Plain 
above a League in Diameter: We croſſed this Plain 
travelling toward the North- eaſt, and paſſed over the 


River, on the Banks of which we ſaw a great quan- 


tity of large Pieces of Wood, chiefly Fir proper to 
build with; they let it float down this River when it 
is moſt full of Water towards the Sea of Japan, then 

tranſport 


s 
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tranſport it to another River, and guide it within a 
Day's Journey of Peting: This makes Wood f 
building very reaſonable, tho? there is a great Con- 
ſumption of it, the Wood- work of the Houſes taking 
up a great quantity. FA 
Beſides the conveniency of conveying Wood by 
Water into the Neighbourhood of Peking, it coſts the 
Merchants nothing but the labour of cutting it, and 
rolling it into the River, which is very near theſe 


Mountains, the Emperor giving free liberty to all 


Perſons to cut it down. 


Aſter we had croſſed this Plain we came ihto a 


great Road, which tended directly to the Place where 
the Imperial Army lay; we travelled above twenty. 
five Lys this Road, going to the North or 
North-eaſt ; we found a great Number of People 


pang and repaſſing, and among others a Party be- 
0 


nging to the Emperor's Faulconry, with twenty- 
five or thirty Faulcons, each Faulcon was under thi 
care of a particular Officer; we croſſed the Imperial 
Camp, which took the extent of three Quarters of a 
League in a Valley called Puto: The chief part of 
the Camp conſiſted of Cavalry, compoſed of De- 
tachments out of all the Brigades or Standards. 

At the Entrance of the Camp was a Row of Tents, 
which took up the whole breadth of the Valley, and 
was fo cloſe that they made a kind of a Wall which 


hindred the Paſſage z only in the middle there was a 


large opening, which ſerved inſtead of a Gate, and 
was guarded by the Soldiers: Each Brigade encamp- 
ed near one another all in the ſame Line, making a 


great Square compoſed of Soldiers Tents placed in 


the manner before-mentioned. 


In the middle of the Incloſure were the Officers 


Tents, and thoſe of their Servants, each according to 


his Rank in exact Order, with their Standards; on 
each ſide there were large openings, which ſerved in- 
ſtead of Gates; on the other ſide of the Valley, and 
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in the Neighbourhood of the Camp, the Cattle 
grazed; there were likewiſe the Tents of the Sutlers, 
Butchers, &c. C54 +: 

At the end of the long Rank were the Tents be- 
longing to the Grandees of the Court, and to the 
-Officers of the Emperor's Houſhold, who took up 
his Quarters in the extremity of the Camp towards 
the North-north-eaſt ; his Son's Camp was {till there, 
but as for himſelf he had decamped that very Morn- 

ing, and was gone into another Valley more commo- 
dious for Stag-hunting, in which he took great De- 
light; his whole Train conſiſted but of part of his 
Houſhold, the Grandees of his Court had followed 
him with a ſmall Train, and had left the bulk of 
their Equipage in the general Quarters for fear that 
a more numerous Attendance ſhould fright away the 

Stags. | 

. - we did not find his Majeſty in the general 
Quarters we took the ſame Road that he had done, 
and went at leaſt twenty-five Lys winding about the 
Mountains: At the Foot of theſe Mountains we found 
the Imperial Camp in a narrow Place, where there 
was no Paſſage through, and was formed by Moun- 
tains like thoſe of which I have ſpoken ; there might 
be about a thouſand or twelve hundred Tents in this 
ſmall Camp, at the Head of which, in the bottom 
of the Paſſage, were placed his Majeſty's Tents, 
which were ſurrounded with three Incloſures. 

The firſt was compoſed of the Tents, belonging to Er 
his Guards, which formed a kind of Wall; the ſe- MW Ra 

cond Incloſure conſiſted of ſmall Cords faſtened to Was 
Stakes diſpoled Lozenge-wiſe, not much unlike wh 


Fiſhing-nets; the third and interior Incloſure was bee 
made of Hangings of coarſe yellow Cloth. N 
This third Incloſure was of a ſquare Form, and not 


the length of each ſide was about fiſty Geometrical cal 

Paces, and ſix or ſeven Foot high; it had only one ed 

folding Door, but the other Incloſures had 4 of K, 
| them 
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Between the firſt and ſecond Incloſures were placed 
the Kitchens and Tents of his Majeſty's inferior 
Officers; between the ſecond and the third there were 
only the Tents of the more neceſſary Officers, ſuch as 
the Officers of the Guards, and Gentlemen of the 
Bed- chamber; in the middle of the third Incloſure 
was placed the Tent wherein the Emperor lodged; 
it was of the ſame Form as the reſt of the Tartarian 
Tents, that is quite round, and like a great wooden 
Cage: It was covered with Chineſe Stuffs of a coarſe 
ſort; the upper Part was covered with a whitiſh 
Cloth, and on the top appeared a kind of Crown, 
embroidered with Gold; this Tent was ſomewhat 
handſomer and larger than the common ſort ; there 
were likewiſe ſeveral other Tents for ſuch of his Chil- 
dren as bore him Company in the Journey: All the 
Gates of the Incloſures had their Guards diſtinct 
from the two ſides of the Incloſures which formed 
the Palace, and within on the North- ſide were placed 
the Tents of the Grandees of the Court, and the. 
Officers of the Crown, each according to his Rank ; 
they conſiſted in nothing but ſmall Pavilions, be- 
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them three; one South, the ſecond Eaſt, and the 


cauſe they had left their great Tents in the principal 


Camp. | | 1 
The two Princes of the Blood, who had accom- 
panied his Majeſty, had diſtinct Quarters near the 


Emperor; they were both  Reguloes of the firſt. 


Rank, the one was his eldeſt Brother, and the other 
was of that Branch of the Imperial Family 
which ſhould have now reigned, if any regard had 
been paid to Birth-right. | 4 


When we arrived at the Camp the Emperor was 


not returned from the Foreſt where he went to 
call the Stags early in the Morning; he is ſo delight- 


ed with his Hunting that he ſpends whole Days in - 


it, ſetting out rwo Hours before Day, and not 
SSL. IV. 1 | returning 
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returning till two Hours after Sun-ſet, and ſometimes 


later; he has his Proviſions brought into the Foreſt, 


and they make him a Bed to take a little Reſt about 
Noon: He generally goes with few Attendants, and 
thoſe Officers of the Court who belong to the Bed- 
chamber, and a few Officers of the Guards, | 
As, our Tents were not yet arrived we alighted at 
Tchao lao yes Father's Tent, who receiv*d us courte- 
ouſly, and with great Signs of Affection: He treated 
us very handſomly, conſidering he was a Tartar: 


After this we took our Horſes again, and went to wait 


his Majeſty's return from Hunting; we met with a 
great Number of Grandees belonging to the Court, 
who likewiſe waited on horſeback at the Head of the 
Camp: The greateſt Part ſhow'd us Reſpect, for 
there were few but who knew us, and the degree of 
Favour his Majeſty honour'd us with. 

We advanced conſiderably farther to join Kzou kieen, 
and Ma lao ye, who were gone before, when we ſaw 
the two Princes of the Blood who were to attend 
on his Majeſty, accompany'd with none but a 
few of their chief Officers, becauſe the Guards that 
were placed at all the Avenues would let no Body 
paſs by towards the Place where the Emperor was : 
We ſtop'd near theſe Princes, and when we were 
alighted we had the Honour to falute them, and 
they receiv'd us in a gracious manner: The eldeſt 
Brother of the Emperor, who has the Title of the 
Grand Regulo, was a large well-ſhap'd Man, affable 
and popular; he talk'd for ſome time very familiarly 
with the Officers of the Emperor's Guard; his Dreſs 
was very plain, as was likewiſe that of the other 


Prince calPd Hetouvan : They were both mounted 


on Horſes which made but a poor Appearance, and 


the Harneſs was of the common ſort, inſomuch that 


they had no outward diſtinction from the reſt of the 
Mandarins, 


In 
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In the Evening one of the Officers of his Majeſty's 
Train brought Orders for two Camels to be ſent with 


all ſpeed to carry the Stags that were kilbd, which 
made us judge his Majeſty was on his Return; for 


which Reaſon P. Pereira and my ſelf went to join 
Kiou kieou and Ma lab ye, with whom we waited till 
his Majeſty appear'd. | 

As ſoon as we perceiv*d, or rather heard the noiſe 
of the Horſes, which came along with the Emperor, 
for it was very dark, and there were no Flambeaux, 
we alighted, and every one holding his own Horſe by 
the Bridle, we fell upon our Knees by the Road fide ; 
when his Majeſty came near us he ſtop'd, and ask'd 
who we were: Kiou kieou told him our Names, af- 
ter which he enquir'd after our Health, and ob- 
ligingly added, that he ſuppoſed we were very much 
fatigued. He ordered us to get upon our Horſes, and 
follow him, which we accordingly did ; there were 
but a hundred Perſons in his Train; one of his Sons 
who was about ten or eleven Years old rode imme- 


diately after him, having a little Bow and a ſmall 


Quiver of Arrows; the Emperor himſelf carried his 
Bow and Quiver at his Girdle. 


Soon after we were got upon our Horſes he called 
Tchao lao ye, and ordered him to tell us, from him, 


that he had heard News of P. Grimaldi, and that 


he could not get a Paſſage through Perſia to go 


from thence by Land into Moſcovy, and that he had 
taken the way to Portugal: When we approached 
near the Camp they came to meet his Majeſty with 
Lanthorns ; he entred the Camp, and they brought him 
ſomewhat to eat, upon which we retired to the Tent 


of Tchao lao ye, where we paſſed the Night, becauſe | 


* 


our own were not arrived. 
The Weather was very fine all the Day, and pretty 


temperate from eight or nine in the Morning; for be- 
fore that it was exceeding cold, as well as all the 


Night, it having ſrozen very hard, 
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The 28th we continued in the ſame Camp where 
Part of our Baggage arrived, the reſt lying ten Leagues 
from their general Qurters with the Bulk of the 
Equipage of Kiou kicou: The Emperor ſpent the Day 
as uſually in the Woods, and did not return till twe 
Hours after Sun: ſet. | 


It was very fine Weather all this Day, but was not 


quite ſo cold Night and Morning as the former. 
The 29th his Majeſty ſet out as uſual two Hours 
before Day to go a hunting, and ordered that they 
ſhould go and encamp in another Vale. between the 
Mountains called S$irga taie, a Place very commodi- 
ous for the Sport ; we travelled fifty Lys before we 
reached it, thirty Eaſt-north-eaſt, and twenty South- 
ſouth-weſt, our Road lying through Valleys like the 
former, ; a 
After we had gone the firſt thirty Lys we reſted 
near an agreeable Fountain, which from its very firſt 
Riſe forms a large Brook, which is full of ſmall Fiſh: 
One of our People caught twenty with but a wretched 
Line; ſetting: out from thence to go to the Emperor's 
Camp we met the Emperor's eldeſt Son, who. was 
going to the Woods to call the Stags ; he had but 
twenty-five or thirty Perſons in his Train; . he was 
encamped a ſmall diſtance from thence, and his Tent 
was very like that of the Emperor ; but it was en- 
compaſſed only with a ſmall Incloſure of ſmall Tents, 
A intle after we arrived at the Camp we enquired 
after his Majeſty's Health, and what his Intentions 
were relating to the Buſineſs we had been tranſacting; 
whereupon he ſent us word, that having no farther 
occaſion for us near his Perſon, and we having already 
been ſo long a Journey, he gave us leave to return 
to Peking ; but when the Moſcovite Plenipotentiaries 
ſhould arrive he would then determine what was to be 


done: He then cauſed ſeveral Queſtions to be asked 


as concerning our Journey, and P. Pereira let him 


know that of the ſixteen Horſes he was ſo good as td 


furniſh 
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furniſh us witk by the Tribunal of Ping pol ſeven © ©: 


the late Regulo of Canton's Brother, who was ſtrangled 


gue fou: Theſe two laſt Words diſtinguiſh the Dig- 
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were wanting, which were either dead or loſt; his — 
Anſwer was that it was ſufficient to render back to | 
Ping pou thoſe which remained, together with the Ca- 
mels he had furniſhed us wit 

This Day we dined with Kio kieou in the Tent of 


by a Decree of the Tribunal of the Reguloes of Pe- 
king on account of a Rebellion; the Emperor being 
convinced that he had no hand in this Revolt al- 
ways had an eſteem for him; his Name is ' Tchang 


nity of thoſe who marry the Daughters of the Chineſe 
Emperor. | 

Theſe Reguloes take place immediately after the 
Princes of the Blood: He of whom I ſpeak, who is 
very old, married one of the Siſters of the preſent 
Emperor's Father; his Table was very well furniſhed, 
and better than any I had ſeen amongſt the other 
Grandees of the Court, whether Tartars or Chimeſe. | 

I was this Day informed by one of the Officers, , 
who had been ſent by our Ambaſſadors to the Moſco- | 
vite Plenipotentiaries, that Selengha was upon the Bank 
of a great River, which was four or five Lys broad, 
and upon which the Moſcovites had pretty large Barks 
he told us that this City was incloſed with nothing 
but thick Paliſadoes; that it conſiſted of two or 
three hundred Houſes all built of Wood ; that the 
Country was very good, and much more temperate 
than that Part of Tartary where we were, tho' it lay 
farther North ; that it was not above one thouſand 
five hundred Lys from the Place where they parted 
from us to Selengha ; that they had conſtantly tra- 
velled northward inclining a little to the Weſt ; that 
the Moſcovites had treated them very honourably ; that 
they went two hundred Lys beyond Selengha to 4 * 
ſmall Fort where the Plenipotentiaries were; that the 
Principal of this Ambaſſy, and his two Collegaes; 

| 1 3 * ſeemed. 
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ſeemed to be Perſons of Quality; that they had of. 


fered them Preſents of Sable-Skins, Ermins, and o- 


ther things of the ſame nature; but that they would 
not accept of them, tho* the Mz ocovites preſſed them 
very much; that in ſhort they kept them only three 
Days that their Journey might not be delayed con- 


trary to their Inclination. 


The Weather was cloudy all the Day, and it rained 
almoſt continually from Noon till Night; it rained 
alſo one part of the Night, during which there was 
a South-weſt Wind. 

The zoth we left the Emperor's Camp after we 

had taken leave of the two Princes of the Blood: 
The ſecond of theſe Princes ſent one of his Officers in 
the Morning to P. Pereira to enquire after his Health; 
they both received us very graciouſly, particularly 
Hetou van, who placed us near his own — and 
ordered us Tea: He would gladly have talked ſome 
time with us, if we had not excuſed ourſelves, being 
in haſte to ſet out on our Journey. 
Me went likewiſe to take leave of the other Gran- 
dees of the Court, after which we travelled ſeventy 
Lys, forty almoſt directly Weſt, and thirty South- 
weſt ; we went and encamped ten Lys beyond the 
general Quarters 3 for that purpoſe croſſing the middle 
of the Mountains, which is a much ſhorter way than 
that which we came. 

The Weather was cloudy all the Morning till Noon, 
and then it cleared up, but there was a ſtrong 7 


weſt Wind, which laſted till Night. 


The iſt Day of October we went a hundred and 
ten Lys; the firſt thirty Southward inclining a little 
towards the Weſt, the twenty following South-ſouth- 
weſt, then thirty South-weſt, where we left the direct 
Road to viſit a Farm of Kiou kieou, whither he had 
ſent part of our Domeſtick's Horſes which we now 
wanted ; we therefore turned directly Weſt, and tra- 


velied about ten Lys in a ſmall Valley, which is 


bounded 
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bounded on the one ſide with high Mountains, and 
on the other with Hills, interſperſed with Oulanas. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of them, but thoſe which 
are of the paleſt Red are the beſt, and have a Taſte 
very like our ſharp. Cherries ; there are others exceed- 
ing ſweet, and others more ſour ; we gathered ſome, 
and cat them at diſcretion z afterwards we met with a 
Plantation which we left on the North, and travelled 
ten Lys Southward, aſcending and deſcending a Moun- 
tain and ſeveral little Hills; then we went ten Lys to 
the South-weſt, partly winding along a Valley, and 
partly aſcending and deſcending the Hills ; after 
which we entred a Plain cultivated throughout be- 
longing to Kiou kieou, as did likewiſe the Country 
about 1t. BE | 

At the end of this Plain is a large Farm-houſe built 
with Earth and Wood, and thatched with Straw ; 
there was a large Compaſs of Mud-walls, furrounded 
with high Pales of Fir-wood to defend the Cattle 
irom the Tigers in the Night-time, which are very 
numerous in the Woods growing on the neighbouring 
Mountains. | | 

We met along all the Road with different Colonies 
of Chineſe Slaves belonging to the Reguloes, Princes, 
and other Grandees of the Court, to whom the Em- 


peror had given theſe Lands: They are generally well 


cultivated, and very fruitful in Millet, and Horſe- 
beans which their Horſes ſeed upon; as it is ex- 
tremely cold in this Country during the Winter, and 
as the Ground is frozen for eight or nine Months to- 
gether, it will bear neither Wheat nor Rice, and there- 
fore they ſow and gather Millet and Horſe-beans in 
the three or four Summer Months. 

The Chineſe have built Houſes of Earth and Wood 
at the foot of theſe Mountains; their Slavery is much 
more tolerable than that of Peking, where they are 
conſtantly under their Maſter's Eyes, for here no 
body diſturbs them: Their Buſineſs is only to culti- 
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vate the Land committed to their care, and to feed the 
Animals, that is the Horſes, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, 
Geeſe, Ducks and Fowl, that they may furniſh their 
Maſters, chiefly when they come to hunt with the 
Emperor : They have each of them ſmall Gardens, 
which produce Herbs and Pulſe in abundance, and in 
ſome there are excellent Water-melons. 

The ſame River, which forms the Brooks ſpoken 
of before, runs along the great Valley through which 
the high Road to Peking lies, and is enlarged by the 
Brooks which run from the neighbouring Mountains 
this Valley is generally about three Lys in breadth, 
but is greatly contracted in ſome Places through which 
the Paſſages are very ſtrait, the Rocks on each fide 
being very ſteep and craggy, having their tops cover- 
ed with tall Pines which yield a very agrecable 
Proſpect. 9 

I can ſay, without an Hyperbole, that I never had 
ſeen ſuch beautiful Landskips ; rhe River was almoſt 
= covered with large pieces of Fir-wood floating 


own the Current, of which they make large Rafts, 


and conduct them to Peking ; the Stream is very ra- 
pid almoſt every where, and yet winds in ſuch a man- 
ner that we forded it ſix ſeveral times in leſs than half 
a League; we ſaw in all theſe Places a great number 
of Pheaſants. . 


The Weather was cloudy all the Morning, and 


there was a ſtrong South-weſt Wind; in the After- 
noon it cleared up, and in the Evening it was very 
bright, and without the leaſt Breath of Wind. 

The 2d we travelled twenty Lys South- ſouth- eaſt to 
regain the high Road, which we had left the Day be- 
fore; the Valley in which we travelled was culti- 
vated almoſt throughout, and every now and then we 
ſayr a Farm, and a great number of Horſes at Graſs ; 
we likewiſe ſaw there plenty of Pheaſants, ſome in 
Flocks, and others ſcattered here and there; we paſſed 
and repaſſed the River, and turned down a narrower 


Valley; 


Valley; after which we entred into a very agreeable 
Plain called Poro hotun, which is cultivated through - 
out, and interſperſed with Farms, Hamlets and Vil- 
lages: There are ſome of them very large on the 
South-part of the Plain, and they reckon four or five 
Pagods; the other Villages and Hamlets had at leaſt 
one apiece; the Houſes are all built with Wood, 
Reeds and Earth, and covered with Thatch, but the 
Pagods are all, or the greateſt part, made of Brick 
and covered with Tiles, with Embelliſhments after the 
Chineſe manner. | 

They ſow in this Plain and in the Valleys, from 
hence as far as the Great Wall, abundance of Turky- 
Corn, Millet, and other ſmall Grain; we faw Flax 
and Hemp grow in ſeveral Places: This People make 
a fort of ſmall Cakes with the Meal of Indian- 
Corn, which they live upon, as likewiſe a Drink, 
which they call 7chao mien, by ſoaking this Corn in 
Water; they uſe this Drink chiefly in Summer, be- 
cauſe it is cooling: The Grandees of the Court them- 
ſelves drink of 1t when they are on a Journey, and 
they mix a little Sugar with it, by which means it is 
much more cooling, and has not ſo raw a Taſte. 

It was in this Plain of Poro hotun that we regained 
the great Road, and we travelled eighty Lys farther 
chiefly towards the South and South-weſt, but we 
went very much about among the Mountains ; after 
we had paſſed this Plain we entred a narrow Valley. 
ſurrounded on each fide with craggy Rocks, which 
formed dreadful Precipices, and yet there were tall 
Fir-trees growing upon them, and other ſort of Trees. 

The River, called Tjou bo, winds among the Rocks 
in ſuch a manner that we forded it eighteen times in 
leſs than forty Lys, and yet, notwithſtanding its wind- 
ing about, its Stream ſtill continued to be very ſwift. 

The Emperor had ordered the building of ſeveral 
wretched wooden Bridges, that he and his Train might 


paſs over when the River is ſwelled, and not ſo eaſily 
| forded, 
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vate the Land committed to their care, and to feed the 
Animals, that is the Horſes, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, 
Geeſe, Ducks and Fowl, that they may furniſh their 
Maſters, chiefly when they come to hunt with the 
Emperor: They have each of them ſmall Gardens, 
which produce Herbs and Pulſe in abundance, and in 
ſome there are excellent Water-melons. 

The fame River, which forms the Brooks ſpoken 
of before, runs along the great Valley through which 
the high Road to Peking lies, and is enlarged by the 
Brooks which run from the neighbouring Mountains ; 
this Valley is generally about three Lys in breadth, 
but is greatly contracted in ſome Places through which 
the Paſſages are very ſtrait, the Rocks on each fide 
being very ſteep and craggy, having their tops cover- 
ed with tall Pines which yield a very agreeable 
Proſpect. EL 


I can ſay, without an Hyperbole, that I never had 


ſeen ſuch beautiful Landskips; the River was almoſt 
_ covered with large picces of Fir-wood floating 
own the Current, of which they make large Rafts, 
and conduct them to Peking ; the Stream is very ra- 
pid almoſt every where, and yet winds in ſuch a man- 
ner that we forded it fix ſeveral times in leſs than half 
a League; we ſaw in all theſe Places a great number 
of Pheaſants. : 8 

The Weather was cloudy all the Morning, and 
there was a ſtrong South-weſt Wind; in the After- 
noon it cleared up, and in the Evening it was very 
bright, and without the leaſt Breath of Wind. 

The 2d we travelled twenty Lys South-ſouth-eaſt to 
regain the high Road, which we had left the Day be- 
fore; the Valley in which we travelled was culti- 
vated almoſt throughout, and every now and then we 
ſaw/ a Farm, and a great number of Horſes at Graſs; 
we likewiſe ſaw there plenty of Pheaſants, ſome in 


Flocks, and others ſcattered here and there; we paſſed 


and repaſſed the River, and turned down a narrower 


Valley; 


a 
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Valley; after which we entred into a very agreeable 
Plain called Poro hotun, which is cultivated through- 
out, and interſperſed with Farms, Hamlets and Vil- 
lages: There are ſome of them very large on the 
South-part of the Plain, and they reckon four or five 
Pagods ; the other Villages and Hamlets had at leaſt 
one apiece; the Houſes are all built with Wood, 
Reeds and Earth, and covered with Thatch, but the- 
Pagods are all, or the greateſt part, made of Brick 


and covered with Tiles, with Embelliſhments after the 


Chineſe manner. 

They ſow in this Plain and in the Valleys, from 
hence as far as the Great Wall, abundance of Turty- 
Corn, Millet, and other ſmall Grain; we faw Flax 
and Hemp grow in ſeveral Places: This People make 
a fort of ſmall Cakes with the Meal of Indian- 
Corn, which ' they live upon, as likewiſe a Drink, 
which they call 7chao mien, by ſoaking this Corn in 
Water ; they uſe this Drink chiefly in Summer, be- 
cauſe it is cooling: The Grandees of the Court them- 
ſelves drink of 1t when they are on a Journey, and 
they mix a little Sugar with it, by which means it is 
much more cooling, and has not ſo raw a Taſte. 

It was in this Plain of Poro hotun that we regained 
the great Road, and we travelled eighty Lys farther 
chiefly towards the South and South-weſt, but we 
went very much about among the Mountains ; after 


we had paſſed this Plain we entred a narrow Valley 


furrounded on each fide with craggy Rocks, which 
formed dreadful Precipices, and yet there were tall 
Fir-trees growing upon them, and other ſort of Trees. 


The River, called Tjou bo, winds among the Rocks 


in ſuch a manner that we forded it eighteen. times in 
leſs than forty Lys, and yet, notwithſtanding its wind- 
ing about, its Stream ſtill continued to be very ſwitt. 
The Emperor had ordered the building of ſeveral 
wretched wooden Bridges, that he and his Train might 
paſs over when the River is ſwelled, and not ſo eaſily 
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forded, as it happens after plentiful Rains; but ag 
theſe Bridges are very ſlight, and ſtop the Rafts which 
flote with the Current, they either fall to pieces of 
themſelves, or the Timber-Merchants break them, 


inſomuch that in all theſe Paſſages we found but one 


that was left ſtanding. - 


We likewiſe found in theſe narrow Valleys plenty 
of wild Vines, and tho? the greateſt part had been pil- 


laged by Paſſengers, yet we were able to gather ſeve- 


ral Bunches of black Grapes which were ripe, but a 
little ſour ; we were well ſatisfied with them for want 
of a+ better Fruit. | 

- Aﬀer we had paſſed the River,we entred into a 
large Village, which lies near it, to wait for our 
Horſes and Baggage which had taken another Road 
ſomewhat farther about, that they might avoid the 
frequent croſſing of the River; as they did not arrive 
till it was late we lodged as well as we could in a 


wretched Inn, where there was neither Bread, Wine, 
nor Meat. 


The Weather was fine and clear all the Day; it 
was very cold Night and Morning, and the Earth 
was covered with a white Froſt ; the reſt of the Da 
the Air was pretty temperate ; in the Afternoon there 
was a ſtrong South-weit Wind till the Evening: I be- 
heve that the way we had gone ſince we entred Poro 
hotun to the South-weſt is about fifty Lys, cutting off 
the Circuits that we were obliged to take. 

The zd we travelled ninety Lys, partly to the 


 South-ſouth-weſt, and partly. to the South-weſt; bate- 


ing twenty Lys for the Circuits we were obliged to 
take about the Mountains, I gueſs the diſtance was 
ſeventy Lys, thirty to the South- ſouth- weſt, and forty 
to the South-weſt : We croſſed over two other Rivers, 
that of Lau ho at the end of thirty Lys, and thirty 
Lys farther that of Tao ho, and we forded both: 
They join each other on the Eaſt ſide of that of 
T/ou bo. | 

The 
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The greateſt part of the Mountains, among which 
our Road lay, are neither ſo high nor ſo frightful as 
thoſe of the preceding Days, and are not ſo full of 


Trees, particularly thoſe of the Pine; we aſcended 


and deſcended two of them, one immediately after the 
Paſſage of Hſou ho, which is very high; and the other 


not ſo high, eighty Lys farther, which we met with 


after we had paſſed a large Village called Gan kia 
ian; we had a deſign of ſpending the Night in that 
Village, but all the Lodgings were taken up by Peo- 
ple who have the care of the Emperor's Horſes ; 
this obliged us to croſs the other Mountain, after 
which we came to a ſmall Hamlet, and lodged in an 
Inn a little more ſpacious than the former, but equally 
wretched and deſtitute of all things. e 

The Roads which have been made over theſe 
Mountains are commodious enough, becauſe they were 
made by the Emperor's Order, who paſſes that way 
every Year when he goes a hunting, inſomuch that 
the Ladies Calaſhes paſs with eaſe when they accom- 
pany his Majeſty ; we ſtill met with wild Vines from 
which we got Bunches of Grapes, and we likewiſe 
law plenty of Pheaſants and wild Pears. 

The Weather was like that of the preceding Day, 
and the fame Wind was. predominant. _ 

The 4th we went twenty Lys, and climbed up a 


Mountain which was not very high above the Hori- 


zon of the Country from whence we came, but the 
Deſcent was conſiderably longer, and the Country ſtill 
grew lower and lower till we came to Xu pe keou, 
which is one of the Gates of the great Chineſe Wall 
infomuch that I make no doubt but the Horizon, at 
the Entrance into China, in this Place 1s at leaſt ſeven 
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or eight hundred Geometrical Paces below the Ho- 


rizon of Gan kia ton, which is but eighty Leagues 


diſtant, ; 
I had already learnt that the Mountain Petcha, 


which is ſeven or eight Days Journey to the North 


of 
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| of Sirgataye where we had left the Emperor, was ele- 
vated above the Horizon of China nine Lys, which 
' ſeemed to me very extraordinary, becauſe this Moun- 
tain does not riſe very high above the neighbourinſ 


Country; but ſince I had croſſed one part of this 


Country myſelf, and had obſerved that there was a 
continual Deſcent from North to South, that 1s from 


Tartary towards China, as may be judged from the 
Rapidity of the Rivers which take their Riſe in the 


Mountain Petcha, I ſay ſince I have ſeen this with 


my own Eyes I make no difficulty of believing that 


the Mountain Petcha, and all the reſt of Weſtern Tar- 
_ tary, at leaſt that which I have 


paſſed thro*, is much 
more elevated than China; and this without doubt is 
one of the Reaſons why this Country is ſo cold, tho 
. T9 under a very temperate Climate, it being ex- 
ly the ſame as that of France. 
That which may alſo contribute thereto, on the one 
hand, may be the great quantity of Salt and Salt- 


petre mix d with the Sand which is found through- 
out the Territories of the King of Kalka, and in the 


Mongous Country ſubject to the Emperor of China; 
and on the other hand the prodigious number of 
Mountains covered with Wood, and full of Springs 
and Fountains; to which may be added the immenk 
Space of deſart and uncultivated Land, which reaches 
from the North Sea to the Borders of China; this 
vaſt Extent of Ground not being cultivated, nor inha- 
bited but by a few poor Hunters and Tartars who 
wander here and there. 

But be this as it will for a Month paſt there had 
been ſcarce a Day without a Froſt Night and Morn- 
ing, and often thick Ice when the Sky had been ſe- 
rene, as I have obſerved in my Journal; and even 
this very Day, both Night and Morning, it froze ſo 
hard at the Place we departed from, that not only the 
Standing- Water had Ice on it an Inch thick, but the 


On 
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On the contrary at Nou pe keou we were told that 
they not only had no white Froſt hitherto, bur 
even that it ſeldom fell before the middle of October; 
this ſenſible Difference in Places ſo near each other 
muſt needs be owing to the different Elevation of the 
Horizons, + HP 
We travelled almoſt continually in narrow Paſſes 
between Mountains, or in Valleys not much wider, 
which however were cultivated throughout : In the 
Road we met with Hamlets and Houſes which for 
the moſt part were Publick-Houſes ; the Chineſe built 
them on account of the Profit that they bring while 
the-Emperor is hunting in theſe Mountains, for du- 
ring this time there is a conſtant Flux and Reflux of 
People, who come backward and forward from Peking 
to the Emperor's Camp. ren F 
Our general Road lay South-weſt, South, and South- ; 
ſouth-weſt ; but as we turned about the Mountains which 
are very craggy, but have not any great quantity of 
Trees as we approached near the Great Wall, becauſe 
they were cut down, I judge that we went directly 
fifty Lys South-welt. | 
As we drew near Kou pe keou we diſcovered the 
Great Wall ; it is extended along the Mountains from 
Faſt to Weſt, much in the ſame manner as I took 
notice of at our leaving China when we began the 
Journey : The Wall is made over the Tops of the 
higheſt and moſt pointed Rocks, and 1s flanked with 
, ſquare Towers near enough each other to lend mutual 
Aſſiſtance. 
| This Wall, according to what appeared to me 
| in ſeveral Places, has conſiderable Breaches in it, 
and is made of two Partifions which are not above a 
| Foot and a half each in thickneſs ; the Space between 
; is filled with Earth, which is raiſed as high as the 
| Parapet; the Wall, as well as the Towers, have a 
pretty many Battlements; it is built with large ſquare 
Stones ſix or ſeven Foot from the Ground, wo ; 
| aces 
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Places more, in others leſs; the reſt is of Brick; the 
Mortar between the Stones ſeems to be very good; it 
is generally no more than eighteen, twenty, or twenty. 
five Geometrical Foot high, but the Towers are ſel- 
dom leſs than forty; their Baſis may be twelve or fif. 
teen Geometrical Foot ſquare, but they inſenſibly 
grow leſs and leſs to the very Top. 

They have made Steps of Brick or Stone on the 
Platform which is between the Parapets, whereby to 
get up and down more eaſily; but this Wall, as [ 
have already, obſerved, is of little uſe upon theſe inac- 
ceſlible Mountains. | 

Beſides in theſe Parts there are more than ſixty or 
eighty Leagues, conſiſting of narrow Paſſages be- 
tween the Mountains lying North and South, ſome 
whereof are ſo difficult to paſs through that two or three 


hundred Men may prevent the March of the moſt nu- 


merous Armies; there are likewiſe much fewer Forts, 


Incloſures and Fortreſſes here than near that Part thro! 


which we paſſed when we entred Tartary ; only be- 
fore the Gate, at the end of this Paſſage, between the 
Mountains there are Towers at the diſtance of ſeven 
or eight hundred Paces from the Great Wall, and fitu- 
ated on the Top of little Hills. Be. 
There are beſides two Wings of this Wall forti- 
fy'd with Towers at proper diſtances ; but theſe two 
Wings and their Towers have fallen to decay in ſe- 
veral Places, and they have not given themſelves the 
trouble to repair the Breaches : They have been con- 
tented to repair the Wing of the Great Wall which 
is in the Valley, and is no more than a hundred Geo- 
metrical Paces long: A ſmall River runs at the bot- 
tom, but it may be eaſily f&rded ; there are likewiſe 
two little low Gates, one of which has Communica- 
tion with a ſmall Fort on the Eaſt fide near the Great 
Wall, to which-it ſerves for a Defence; the other 


Sate communicates with the Suburbs of Kou pe keon, 


which forms a kind of a Fort; it is encompaſſed with 
| Walls 
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Walls and Towers like the other, and has two or three © 

Places for Arms where there are many Gates to paſs in 

and out. | | 

We ſaw neither Guards nor Soldiers at any of 

theſe Gates, nor are the greateſt Part in a Condition 

to be ſhut, and ſeem not to have been ſo for a long 

while; it muſt be owned that at preſent they are 

quite uſeleſs: There yet remain ſeveral Incloſures 

in ſome Places, and I obſerved that on the Weſtern 

{ide there was a double Rank on two different Chains 

of Mountains, which were united very near the Val- 

ley through which we returned back into China, 
Tho? Kou pe keou is no conſiderable Place, yet we 

found good Fruit there, as large purple Grapes, 

very fine Peaches and Pears; they there ſow good 

Corn in the adjacent Fields; in ſhort we found our 

ſelves in a quite different ſort of a Country, and it 
might be ſaid that we were got from one Extreme to 

another, 

The Weather was very ſerene and temperate. 

The 5th we travelled a hundred Lys, partly to the 
South-weſt and partly to the South-ſouth-weſt z we 
travelled firſt in a pretty narrow Valley between Moun- 
tains not ſo high as the preceding, and on which there 
were no Trees: After we had travelled twenty Lys 
the Valley grew conſiderably wider, and formed three 
Plains one after another. 

The firſt went as far as a Fort called Che hia, whoſe 
Walls and Towers began to be in a ruinous Condi- 
tion; they are built of Free-ſtone two Foot above the 
the. Ground, the Remainder which is above twenty 
Foot high being of Brick: The ſecond Plain is about 
thirty or forty Lys in length, and the third reaches 
as far as Mi yun bien, a ſmall City where we ſtop- 
ped a few Hours to feed our Horſes; we there 
hired a Chair and Chairmen for P. Pereira, who was 
ſo much out of order that he could ſcarcely ſtir : All 
theſe Plains are yery well cultivated, and full of Na 
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lages and Hamlets; we met with good Fruit and good 
Fiſh at Mi yun hien. e 3 


The Weather was very temperate all this Day; it 
was miſty about Ten in the Morning, ſoon after which 


there was a ſtrong South-weſt Wind, but it cleared up 


in the Evening. 

The ſame Day we ſet out the beginning of the 
Night to get nearer to Peking, that we might reach it 
early the next Day, and we travelled fifty Lys, ſome- 
times Weſt, ſometimes South-ſouth-weſt, ſometimes 
South, and ſometimes South-weſt : The Rain which 
fell hindred us from going any further ; the Country 
began to open greatly, and we ſcarcely ſaw any 
Mountains towards the Eaſt ; thoſe of the Weſt were 
at a conſiderable diſtance ; all Places were full of Vil- 
lages and Hamlets, but the Houſes were built with 


Earth and Wood, and covered with Straw. 


The 6th we travelled ninety Lys, partly to the 
South and partly South-ſouth-weſt, and South-weſt : 
I judge the Road South-ſouth-weſt was eighty-five 
Lys or thereabouts : The Country had {till a finer 
Aſpect, and was more full of Hamlets in proportion 
as we drew near Peking, where P. Pereira and myſelf 
arrived, he greatly fatigued and very weak, and I in 

good Health : I went near twelve or fifteen Lys 
in the Tartarian City only before I arrived at our 
Houſe, where we were received by the Fathers with 
a very hearty Welcome. 

The 15th the Emperor returned to Peking : We 
went to Court the ſame Day to inquire after his Health, 
when he did us the honour to ſend us Tea prepared 
after the Tartarian manner, and ſuch as he drank him- 
ſelf : Kiou kieou likewiſe ſent the ſame Day to inquire 
after the Health of P. Pereira and myſelf. | 

The 4th of November he ſet out, accompany'd with 
all his Court, to go to his Grandmother's Tomb, and 
to pay his Duty to it, as he had ſeveral times done in 
our Abſence. | 

The 
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The xIth the Emperor returned to Peking ; and 
about this time I baptized three Perſons, two Adults 
and one. Infant. FLES 


The 14th he finiſh'd the Ceremony relating to his : 


Grandmother, that is he fix'd her Name and her Elo- 
gium in the ſame Place with the Emperors, Princes, 
and Mandarins, who have been famous for their Merit 
and extraordinary Virtue : The Emperor went himſelf 
to perform the uſual Ceremonies, that is to bow his 
Head to the Earth as many times as there are Names 
fixed up in the Temple, and particularly to that of his 
Grandmother, e 
The 15th there was a Pan tchao, or an Act of 
Grace, on account of the Name of the Emperor's 
Grandmother being placed in the Hall of He- 
toes: This Pan tchao conſiſts in the Declaration made 
by the Emperor, that he pardons ſuch and ſuch Cri- 
minals, and frees them from their Confinement, and 
that he beſtows ſuch and ſuch Benefactions on his Of- 
6 : x Y 
In this Pan thao the Emperor order'd Pieces of 
Silk to be given to the Mandarins of the Court, and 
to the Thong tou, to the General-Governors, to the 
Viceroys, and to the General-Officers of the Army, 
being in the Provinces ; he granted a general Pardon 
to Criminals if their Crimes were not exceeding great, 
and leſſened the Puniſhment of the latter; but he ex- 
cepted the Mandarins out of this Act of Grace, not 
being willing that they ſhould take an Opportunity of 
committing Faults, and oppreſſing the People with 
expectation of being pardoned, becauſe Acts of Grace 
are made upon ſeveral Occaſions, as when there 1s an 
extraordinary Drought, when the Emperor or his Mo- 


ther are dangerouſly ill, or when any conſiderable 


Earthquake happens. | 3 ys 
The 25th the Emperor went and ſtaid ſome Days 

in his Park, where he diverted himſelf with Hunt- 

ing ; he ſent thither for three of the cight Standards 
SAY. 2 : which 
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which compoſe all the Tartarian Soldiery, to make 
them perform their Exerciſe: This Park is 4 
uarter of a League from Peking ; it 1s incloſed with 
alls, and is eighteen Leagues in Circumference, 
The gth of December in the Morning we went to 
our Burying-Place to aſſiſt at the Ceremony, which 
the Emperor had commanded the Tribunal of Rites 
to make in his Name to the Honour of P. Ferdinand 
Verbieſt: It is an Honour the Emperor never does un- 
leſs to Perſons of extraordinary Merit; this Cere- 
mony was perform'd in the manner following. 


Some time after this Father's Interment the Em. 


peror order'd that the Tribunal of Rites ſhould hold 


a Conſultation on the Honour that ſhould be paid to 


the Memory of a Man, who had done ſuch important 


Services to the Empire. 

In the Memorial, which the Tribunal preſented x 
few Days after to his Majeſty, they ſet forth, as their 
Opinion, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be performed 
which is only done to Perſons of ſuperior Merit, and 
that they ought to be ſupply'd with 750 Taẽls out of 
his Majeſty's Treaſury for the Funeral-Expences, and 
for erecting a Tomb, and that upon this Tomb an Elo- 
gium ſhould be engraved compoſed by themſelves. 

The Emperor —— of the Reſolution of the 
Tribunal, and added ſeveral things in honour of the 
Father, after which the Mony was delivered into the 
Hands of P. Pereira that he might take care to have 
a Monument erected for the Deceaſed. | 

But as the Emperor ſent P. Pereira and myſelf, al. 
moſt at the ſame time, into Tartary, the Execution 
of this Ceremony was deferred till after our Return; 
every thing being prepared P. Pereira gave notice to 
the Officers of the Tribunal of Rites, that they might 
proceed when they thought proper; they reply'd that 
we needed only to name the Day: Then the ſix chief 


Officers of the Tribunal, three Tartarian and three 


Chineſe, went to the Emperor's Pleaſure-Houſe, 17 
— * 


\ 
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he himſelf was at that time, and requeſted to khow. 


which of them he would be pleaſed to name to fepre- 
ſent his Perfon on this occaſion, and to perform his 
Part of the Ceremony, = 8 
The Emperor made choice of the Chief Tartarian 
Aſſiſtant, called Si /ao ye, who is the third Perſon 
of the Tribunal, and ordered that he ſhould be ac- 
companied with ten inferior Officers of the fame Tri- 
bunal, who ſet forward in the Morning of the Day 
appointed. ext mo 
Seven Horſemen marched at the Head of thefe 
Officers, two of whom carried Standards, two In- 
ſcriptions in Letters of Gold, two Maces, and the 
ſeventh the Elogium which the Emperor had made 
on the Father ; it was written upon a large Roll wrapt 
in a piece of yellow Silk, and faſtened to the Horſe- 
man's Back; he was followed by Si las ye, accom- 


pany'd with ten inferior Officers of the Tribunal all | 


on horſeback. 3 1 
We went to receive them at the Gate of our Bury- 


ing-Place, and when the Emperor's Diſpatch came 


overagainſt us we kneeled down out of reſpect, and 
then entred after the Mandarins, who led the way to 
the Place where the Father was interred. 

There was built, directly over the Grave, a Mo- 
nument which conſiſted of an oblong Square of Brick- 
work very plain, being eight Foot long, five broad, 
and four high, and rounded like an Arch at the Top: 
There was on the fore-part a large white Marble 
Stone adorned with Dragons carved in Relievo towards 
the top, with a Border of Stone all round worked in 
the ſame manner; the middle was painted black, on 
which was to be wrote in Tartarian and Chineſe the 
Elogium which the Emperor had made on the Father, 
with a ſmall Latin Epitaph; this piece of Marble 


was nine or ten Foot long, three or four broad, and 


aboye one in thickneſs ; it was erected perp EE 
| 3 Gs 1 
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ly upon a Tortoiſe of white Marble, which ſerved for 

a Pedeſtal. | 
Before the Monument a Tent was erected, under 

which there were three Tables all covered with Car- 
pets, and thoſe on the ſides were loaded with Fruit, 

ut that in the middle had nothing but Flowers : The 
Tribunal of Rites had ſent twenty Taels, which are 
above a hundred and twenty Livres for the Expence 
of Fruit. N. 

Si lao ye fell upon his Knees, as likewiſe all the 
Aſſiſtants, and continued in that poſture while the 
Officers of the Tribunal read the Elogium made 
by the Emperor; it was written in the Tartarian 
Language upon yellow Paper ; this Elogium was at- 
tended to with the moſt profound Silence. 
When this was finiſhed we returned Thanks to 
the Emperor by nine Proſtrations ; after which & 
lao ye returned with all the Officers of his Tribunal, 
without accepting of the Dinner which had been 
prepared: The Mandarins of the Tribunal of the 
Mathematicks and the principal Chriſtians, who had 
aſſiſted at the Ceremony, ſtaid behind, and were treated 
before they went home. 
The ſame Day, the Emperor being returned from 
his Pleaſure-Houſe, we went to the Palace to inquire 
after his Health, and to thank him for the Honour 
he had done to P. Yerbieſt ; as he was taking Repoſe 
when we arrived we were obliged to return the next 
Day. 

The 21ſt the Emperor went in State to the Temple 

of Heaven to ſacrifice, according to Cuſtom, on the 
Day of the Solſtice. 2 
The 27th the Emperor ſet out with the Court to 
a hunting in the Mountains near the Great Wall; 


did not deſign to ſpend above ten or twelve Days before 


he returned to his Grandmother's Sepulchre, in order 


to perform the annual Ceremony on the Anniverſary 
of her Death. The 
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The 18th the Emperor arrived at Peking, and we 
were informed he had killed ſix Tigers while he was a 
hunting, e 2 BY 

The 20th, which was the laſt Day of the Chineſe 
Year, the Emperor ſent each of us a Stag, Phea- 
ants, and excellent Fiſh brought from Leao tong; 
it was his Cuſtom to make ſuch a Preſent on the be- 
ginning of the new Chineſe Year; ſome of the 
Princes of the Blood and ſeveral Mandarins had 
likewiſe ſent us, on the preceding Days, Veniſon, 
Wild-Fowl, &c. We had alſo made them our Pre- 
ſents, according to the Cuſtom obſerved throughout 
the Empire, by which Relations and Friends always 
make Preſents to each other, and viſit at the beginning 
of the New Year, 5 8 

There are two ſorts of Viſits, the one among Friends 
which live near each other; this is made on the 
laſt Day of the Year after Sun-ſet, when they aſſemble 
and wiſh each other Health, proſtrating themſelves to 
the Ground, which is called 7/i ſui: The other Vi- 
fit is made with the fame Ceremonies on the firſt Day 
of the Year or the following Days ; the ſooner 


{ , 4 


perform this Duty the greater Reſpect and Regard 


2 are thought to ſnew to the Perſons they make 
em to. | 
In ſhort the laſt Day of the Chineſe Year, the fol- 
lowing Night and the eighteen ſucceeding Days are, 
as it were, the Chineſe Carnival, and the time of 
their grand Feaſts of rejoicing; they think of no- 
thing then but of Diverſions and Feaſting ; the 
reſt of the People uſe their utmoſt Endeavours 

to purchaſe, hire or borrow new Clothes for them- 
ſelves, their Wives and their Children, and to have 
wherewithal to treat their Relations and Friends, 
who come to viſit them at this time: They not only 
lay out all that they have*gained the Year paſt, but 
I have been aſſured that they ſell their own Chil- 
> © Aren, 
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wn themſelves in order to be able to ce- 


= ** Feſtivals. 
The 21ſt, —— the firſt Day of the Chineſe Year, 


and the twenty-eighth of the Reign of Cang bi, was 


ſpent in receiving and paying Vilits, and making the 


uſual Salutations; it was begun by going to Court in 
the Morning after the Emperor's Return from Tai 
miao, or the Hall of his Anceſtors, where he went at 
Day-break according to Cuſtom ; being ſeated on his 
Throne he received the Reſpect and — which 
the Princes and Mandarins paid him, who were clad 
in their ceremonious Robes. 

He himſelf began with making his Honours to the 
Queen-Mother, who received them ſitting on a Throne; 
the greateſt of the Mandarins follow the Emperor, 
when he goes to perform this Ceremony, into the A- 


partment of the Queen-Mother : We made — 


the ſame Salutation to the Emperor, and thanked him 
for the Preſent he had ſent us; but we did not perform 
this Ceremony in his 1 but in the Preſence 
of a Mandarin of the Bedchamber, who afterwards 
treated us with Tea in the behalt of his Majeſty. 
The 26th we went to take leave of the Emperor, 
who was to go the next Day into the Southern Pro- 
vinces: His Majeſty enquired after the Names of the 
Jeſuits who lived in the Places we were to paſs 
through, adding, that he would willingly ſee them, 


and would even viſit their Churches ; ; at the ſame time 


he commanded Techao lao ye not to forget to carry 
ſomething to preſent them with, 

We were then deſirous of returning Thanks to his 
Majeſty for ſo ſignal a Favour, but he told us it was 
not proper to return Thanks before the Benefit was 
conferr'd, and that it would be time enough at his 
Return. 

The 27th his Majeſty fer out with ſew Attendants, 
that 8 Marches might bethe more quick; his * 

on 


count, 
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Son and eldeſt Brother bore him Company; the reſt 
of the Princes ſtaid behind at Peking. Te ot ot 
The 24th we received a Letter from P. Foſeph 
Ocha, a Spaniard who lived at Tf nan fou, Capital 
of the Province of Chan tong, in which he prayed 
us to return the Emperor Thanks for the favourable: 
Reception he had had on account of the Fathers 
which are at the Court. h 2 
This Father going to meet his Majeſty a League 
from Ti nan, the Emperor called him as ſoon as he 
perceived him, and ordering him to come forward 
took him by the left Hand, and bid him ride near 
his Perſon; he likewiſe ask'd his Name, and ſeveral 
other Queſtions, and afterwards committed him to the 


care of two of the Mandarins of the Bedchamber, 


one of whom is charged with all our Affairs that 


concern the Emperor. 


Theſe two Mandarins talked very familiarly to the 
Miſſionary till they entred the City, when they told 
him they would come and ſee him in his Church after _ 
they were a little reſted, as they in reality did, and 


fell proſtrate in the Church before the great Altar, 
beating their Foreheads againſt the Ground, which is 
the greateſt Teſtimony of Veneration they can poſ- 
ſibly give in China; they told him that the Empe- 


_ ror, who had ſent them, had ordered them to act in 


this manner; after which they gave the Father twenty 
Taels as from the Emperor, but would not accept of 
the Trifles which the Miſſionary had prepared to pre- 
ſent to the Emperor; they asked him ſeveral Queſtions 
concerning the time of his coming to China, his 


„ | 
2 
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Country, and his Arrival at Peking, then deſired him | 


to inform the Fathers at the Court of the good Re- 


ception his Majeſty had given him upon their Ac- 
The 1ft Day of March, P. Vallat, a French Jeſuit, 
about ſeventy-five Years of Age, arrived at our Houſe 
at Peking, after he had viſited the Churches of the Pro- 
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vince of Pe tche li during four entire Months of the 
Winter; he baptized during this time near ſeven hun- 


dred Perſons, the greateſt Part of whom were at Years 
of Maturity. | 


The 20th we received Letters from P. Proſper In. 


torcetta, dated the twenty-eighth of February laſt, by 
which he acquainted us with the ſingular Honour the 


Emperor had done him that very Day, when he went 


to meet his Majeſty about three Leagues from Hang 
tcheou : This Father mentioned in his Letter that, be- 
ing in a ſmall Bark in a Place where the Imperial 
Bark was to paſs by, he kneeled on the Prow as ſoon 
as ever the Emperor appeared, which his Majeſty 
perceiving enquired who that was in the ſmall Bark, 
and as the Anſwer they returned was that he was an 
European Father belonging to the Chriſtian Church at 
Hang tcheou, he ordered the Miſſionaries Bark to draw 
near that it might be faſten'd to his own; as ſoon as 
he came into his Preſence the Emperor ask*d his 
Name, Age, and the time of his Reſidence in China, if 
he ever had been at Court, if he underſtood the Chineſe 
Characters, what Place he had liv'd in, when he had 
received Leters from the Jeſuits at Peking, in what 
Part of the City his Church was, and laſtly if P. Fon- 
taney was now at Nan king. 

The Jeſuit having anſwer'd all theſe 7 he 
gave him three Baſons of Fruit brought from Peking, 
bidding him to eat, and aſſuring him that they were 
good, and that it would be a difficult matter to meet 
with ſuch in thoſe Parts: Afterwards the Jeſuit de- 
fired Permiſſion of the Emperor to go and wait for 
him at the Door of his Church by which he was to 
paſs : His Majeſty reply'd that to do that he muſt 
make very great haſte, for he himſelf ſhould go for- 


ward as faſt as poſſible : However the Father arrived 
there before the Emperor, who ſecing him as he paſg'd 
by ſmiPd, and nodded his Head in a gracious manner, 
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The 1ſt of April we receiv'd a ſecond Letter from 
P. Intorcetta, who gave us a particular Account of 
the Honour his Majeſty continued to do him during 
his ſtay at Hang tcheou. Ih #4 older 

Firſt, ſaid he, he ſent Tchao lao yt, with two other 


Mandarins to the Jeſuits Houſe, with Orders to make A 5 


the accuſtom'd Adoration in the Church; it conſiſtet 
in kneeling down, and bowing the Head ſeveral times 
to the very Ground, which theſe three. Officers per- | 
form*d accordingly ; after the Ceremony was over 
they gave the Father twenty Taels of Silver ſent 
by the Emperor as a Teſtimony of his Favour : The: 
long Converſation which they afterwards had with the 
Father was followed by a Collation, at the end of 
which he ſhow'd them ſeveral Curioſities, which he 
had prepared to preſent to his Majeſty. 24 er 
Secondly, he went the ſame Day to Court and re- 
turn'd Thanks to the Emperor for the Honour he had- 
done him, and preſented him his Curioſities: The 
Emperor having look'd on them would keep nothing 
but a Cryſtal Ball, ſaying that he accepted of it with 
no other intent than to prevent the Father*s Uneaſineſs, 
which might ariſe from his refuſing them all. 
Thirdly, the Day the Emperor left Hang !cheou the 
Father deſign'd to accompany him according to Cu- 
ſtom, and he took with him P. Lauriſice an Italian, 
who was juſt arrived from Song kiang the Place of his 
Reſidence, and came purpoſely to wait on his Ma- 
jeſty: As they both ſtood before the Church-Gate of 


Hang tcheou,, when the Emperor paſs d by, he ſtopt 


and enquired who this new Miſſionary was, and from 
whence he came; when they had anſwered his Que- 
ſtions he continued his Journey, and ſent immediately 
to both the Fathers to meet him at the Place where he 
was to embark, 50 tet” e 
They obeyed him, and ſtood in their Bark at the 
Place where the Emperor was to paſs; they were 


ſoon perceived by Trhao lao ye, who was * for 
them, 
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them, and of which he gave the Emperor notice: 
His Majeſty immediately look*d through a Window 
and beckoned them with his Hand to draw near, 


which they did; the Emperor talked familiarly with 


P. Laurifice, and made him a Preſent of twe 


Taels ; after this he asked P. Intorcetta how fir . 


deſigned to bear him Company, and the Father re- 
plied he was reſolved to follow his Majeſty to Soy 
tabenn : I am not willing, replied the Emperor, you 


ſhould take ſo much trouble, for conſidering your Age 
ſuch a Fatigue might do you a Prejudice, therefore 


take great care of your Health; he ſcnt him back in 
an honourable manner, and with Demonſtrations of 
his Favour in the ſight of a — multitude who were 
preſent, which could not fail producing good Effects 
with regard to Religion. 

As for P. Laurifice he followed the Emperor, and 
that Prince deſired him to be entirely eaſy, and aſſured 
him he ſhould meet with no diſturbance in I& 
Church: When he left the Imperial Bark his Ma- 


jeſty cauſed the ſame thing to be proclaimed with a 


loud Voice, that all the Mandarins of the Province 
who were preſent might hear it, and underſtand that 
this Miſſionary was under his Protection: 

When the Emperor left Hang lcbeou he ordered 
the Thong tou of the Province to take the Imperial 
Seal from the Viceroy of the ſame Province, and to 


depri ve him immediately of his Office; the Jian kun 


and the Viceroy accuſed each other, and his Majeſty 
ſent two Court- Mandarins to paſs Judgment, who 
found the Viceroy guilty, and condemned him to be 


ſtrangled. 


The Affair was referred to the three ſupreme Tri- 
bunals of Peking to deliberate upon it, who confir- 
med the Sentence of the two, Mandarins, and only 
changed the kind of Death by condemning the 
Viceroy to be beheaded, a Puniſhment much more in- 
famous in China than Strangling, becauſe the Chine/ 

| paſſionately 
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after their 1 bis a » 
The 7th we went to meet the Emperor who. re- 
turned this Day from Peking ; we advanced as far as: 
his Majeſty's Park, where we had the Honour to ſa. 
Jute him as he paſſed along ; when he perceived us he. 


ſent Tchao lao ye, who was near his Perſon, to know 


what we wanted; we told the Mandarin that we, 
were come to inquire after his Majeſty's Health, and 
at the ſame time to thank him for the Favours that 
he had ſhewn to the Jeſuits as he proceeded on his 
ourney. | Mareen Re 
This Mandarin carried our Compliment to the Em- 
peror, and ordered us to come to Court the next Day 
at Noon; we faluted ſeveral Grandees of his Majeſty's; 
Train whom we were more particularly acquainted 
with, and among the reſt Kiou kieou maternal Uncle 
of the Emperor, and So ſau lao ye grand maternal. 
Uncle of the Heir apparent: They both teſtified their. 
Obligations for the Preſents that the Fathers Gabiani 
and Fontaney had made them at Van king of ſome 
European Curioſities, 4536 P 
The 8th we went to the Palace about Noon, and 
after waiting a long while in a Porch, where the Em- 
peror commonly receives the Memorials of the Tri- 
bunal, they came at length to receive our Thanks for 
the Honours his Majeſty had done the Jeſuits when he 
was on his Journex. | 
The 12th Tchao lao ye was ſent to our Houſe by the 
Emperor ; he brought with him an Obje&-Glaſs ro 
make a Teleſcope of fifty Foot long, with a propor- 


| tionable Eye-Glaſs ; theſe had been preſented to his 


Majeſty as he went to Nan king by P. Fontaney, and 
he ordered us to make proper Tubes for theſe Glaſſes 
that he might make uſe of them ; beſides he brought 
an Aſtrolabe of a new Invention, which P. Fontaney 
likewiſe had made a Preſent of to his Majeſty ; this 
Aſtrolabe, which is very plain, ſerves to find all the 
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paſſionately deſire to have their Body preſeryed entire Wor 
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Eclipſes of the Moon and Sun, the Year, Day and 


ſaw it in reality. 
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Month in an eaſy manner, and almoſt in an Inſtant; 


his Majeſty ordered us to put the method of uſing it 
in Writing. | | 


.  Tehao lao ye afterwards faid many advantageous 


things of P. Fontaney, and aſſured us that the Empe- 
ror had a great Opinion of his Skill in the Mathema- 
ticks: His Majeſty having asked if the Star of Canopus 
might be ſeen at Nan king, the Father ingenuouſſy 
owned he believed not, but after having made the ne- 
ceſſary Calculations he found that it would appear 


above the Horizon in the Months of February, 


March and April, of which he immediately gave the 
Emperor notice, who went in the Evening into the 
Obſervatory of Nan king to obſerve this Star, and 
The fame Tchao lao ye related to us ſeveral Adven- 
tures which happened to the Emperor on his Journey, 
which we had heard of before, and which chiefly 
ſhewed how popular the Emperor was, and how 


©. 


Joyful the People were to ſee their Sovereign. 


There was among the reſt a good old Man of the 


Province of Chan tong, who being heard to cry in the 
middle of the Crowd, Where is the Emperor, pray let 
me ſee him; his Majeſty ſtopp'd and ordered the Pea- 
fant to come near, which when he had done he asked 
of him very freely, are you my Lord the Emperor ? 
And his Majeſty telling him he was, the Peaſant, after 


he had looked upon him a little, ſaid, you ſeem yet 


to be but young, which I am glad of; and then get- 
ting upon a wretched Horſe, which he had with him, 
he took the Emperor's Horſe by the Bridle, ſaying 
that ſince he had nothing to offer his Majeſty he 
would have the Pleaſure of leading his Horſe. 

The Emperor being to paſs near a Village, among 
the Mountains of the Province of Chan tong, the 
Peaſants having nothing to offer him they killed a 


wild Boar, and laying him an their Shoulders went 


0 
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to his Majeſty; having been informed, ſaid they to 
him with great Simplicity, that our Sovereign was to 
paſs this way, and Proviſions being exceeding ſcarce, 
we went a hunting, and were ſo happy as to kill this 
wild Boar which we now make a Preſent of. yy 
Other Peaſants brought him ſmall black Loaves, 
ſome in a Bag, others in the skirt of their | 
whilſt ſome burnt Incenſe before his Horſe ; they 
were eager to ſee his Majeſty, who inſtead of conceal- 
ing himſelf gave every one the liberty of coming near 
him : His Queſtions generally were concerning the In- 
tegrity of the Mandarins, and he received Informa- 
tion from the People whether or no their Mandarin 
was Juſt and moderate, and whether he did not op- 
preſs the Subject. | PT. 
This Affability of the Emperor, with reſpect to 
the People, and his Compaſſion in remitting part of 
the Tribute which they were to pay the ſame Year, 
7 and particularly his Attention in examining the Be- 
7 haviour of the Mandarins, gained him the Hearts of 
his Subjects, and gave him Aſſurance that his Name 
1 ſhould be Immortal among the Chineſe, who had ne- 
e ver ſeen their Emperors ſo condeſcending, nor take 
1 notice ſo graciouſly of their Neceſſities. 5 f 
A Prieſt, belonging to the Idols, being preſented to 
| his Majeſty, and having proclaim'd with a loud Voice 
; that he was able to foretel future Events, the Emperor 
, 
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ſtopping asked him this Queſtion, tell me, ſaid he, 
for what Reaſon I undertake this Journey: The Bonze 
replied that his Majeſty was come to take the Air, 
upon which the Emperor, who did not like this An- 
ſwer, ſaid thou art deceived, I am come to viſit the 
Provinces, to ſee how they are governed, and in what 
manner the Mandarins treat my People. 
He afterwards made a ſign to one of his People 
to be ready to whip this pretended Fortune: teller, 

| and then he asked him this other Queſtion, Is this 
| Day fortunate or unfortunate ? The Bonze replied, that 

' 5 it 
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it was fortunate : In ſhort, ſaid the Emperor to him, 


neſs in impoſing upon the Emperor, but his Majeſty 


_ ceived was ſufficient to make him wiſer for the future, 


been kept during that time in his Houſe expoſed in a 


him, according to the Cuſtom obſerved throughout the 


followed and ſurrounded with the other Reguloes and 
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fince you are able to foretel future Events tell me what 
1 defign to do immediately ; the Bonze was in con- 
fuſion,” and after ſome heſitation faid, that he knew 
nothing of the matter, upon which his Majeſty made 
a ſign to him who had the Whip to give him ſeveral 
Strokes, which was immediately done, and was ac- 
companied with Reproaches concerning the infamous 
Trade i that he drove of deceiving the credulous Vul- 


W: The Gan tcha ſſeb, or chief Criminal-Judge of 
the Province, ordered him to be taken into cuſtody, 
and wonld have condemned him to die for his bold- 


pardoned him, ſaying that the Puniſhment he had re- 


In the great Cities the People came in Crouds to 
the Gate of the Palace, every one deſiring to offer 
ſomewhat to the Emperor, even the very pooreſt a- 
mong them preſented Rice, Fruit, or ſome ſuch like 
thing, and as his Majeſty refuſed them on purpoſe not 
to put them to any Expence they fell a weeping, and 
forced him by their Tears to take their Trifles that 
they might not be uneaſy, and they returned back well 
fatisfied if he did but take a few Grains of Rice. 
The 22d we accompanied the Funeral of a Regulo, 
who had ſhewn us a great deal of favour in his 
Life-time, and had been dead about a Month ; he had 


zreat Hall, wherein the reſt of the Reguloes and 
randees of the Court had been to bewail the loſs of 


Empire : He was carried this Day with a magnificent 
Funeral-Pomp to his Pleaſure-houſe, which is near 
the City, to continue there for about two Months, 
after which he was to be convey'd to his Sepulchre. 

The eldeſt Son of the Emperor was ſent by his 
Majeſty to repreſent him in this Ceremony ; he was 


Princes 
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Princes of the Blood-Royal, a igious number of 
Mandarins cloſing the Proceſſion 1 were Camels 
loaded with Tents and Moveables of all kinds, led 
Horſes, ſome magnificently ſaddled, others carrying 
velvet Cloke- bags ſet off with Gold or gilt Copper 
and Jewels, others without Saddles; each Horſe was 
conducted by a Groom in a Mourning Habit; there 
were alſo Muſicians playing upon warlike Inſtru- 
ments, Pikemen and Standard- bearers with the Dra« 
goons of the Empire in gold Embroidery : The Body 
of the Regulo was carried under a Canopy by a great 
number of Bearers, clad in green Taffety, ſpotted 
with white, which is the proper Habit of the Re- 
gulo's Bearers : The Children of the fourth Regulo, 
accompanied with their neareſt Relations, and ſur- 
rounded with a great croud of Mandarins and theit 
Officers, walked on foot immediately before the Corps; 
weeping as they paſſed along according to Cuſtoms 
the Wives, the Daughters, the Daughters-in-law, and 
the other near Relations of the Regulo followed the 
Corps immediately in their Chairs, weeping in the 
ſame manner ; afterwards came the Emperot*s eldeſt 
Son with the other Reguloes, who had no Tufts in 
their Caps, which is a Sign of Mourning ; the Em- 


peror's eldeſt Son had a Tuft in his Cap as uſual ; they © 


threw in the Road a great deal of white Paper cut in 
the ſhape of Mony; this Cuſtom was introduced by 
the Bonzes, who perſuade the People that this Paper 
is turned into Mony, and that the deceaſed makes uſe 
of it as occaſion requires. 


N \ 
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When they arrived at the Place where the Corps 55 


was to lie they laid it in a kind of Hall made ef 
Matts, according to Cuſtom, and there they placed 
every thing that was to be uſed for the Ceremony 3 
the Emperor's eldeſt Son advanced followed by the 
Reguloes and great Mandarins; they then renewed 
their Lamentations for a ſhort time, and made their 
accuſtomed Offerings, after which the 2 — * 
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at the ſame time exaggerating, in the ſtrongeſt Ter 
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deceaſed, leaning upon their Officers as if they had 


not been able to ſtand, went and returned thanks to 
the Emperor's eldeſt Son, or rather the Emperor in 
his Perſon; they then were conducted to the bottom 
of a Terraſs, upon which this Hall of Matts was 
erected; they conſtantly ſent forth mournful Cries to 
ſhew that they were good Children; but there is uſu- 
ally more of Ceremony than Reality in theſe external 
Signs of Grief. 2 , 

The 26th we received Letters from the Fathers 
Fontaney and Gabiani, who gave us an account of the 
Honours his Majeſty had done them at Nan king and 


Hang tcheou, to which Place they bore him Company; 


he ſent the Grandees of his Court. to make Proſtra- 


tions in their Churches, made them a Preſent of 


Mony and Fruit ſeveral times, and accepted part of 
the Curioſities which they offered him: When they 
were ready to return he made them enter his Bark, 
and even his own Cabbin, where he talked with them 
familiarly for half an hour in the View of the Man- 
darins of the Province, who were not ſo much as al- 
lowed to approach the Imperial Bark. 
While this was doing a great Officer of the Army 
happened to arrive from the Province of Hou quang ; 
his Majeſty ordered him to draw near, and gave him 
Orders, in the Preſence of the Fathers, to govern and 
diſcipline his Troops well, and then diſmiſſed him ; 
his Majeſty deſired to know of the Fathers if they 
thought he had ſpoken right. 

P. Fontaney relates an Adventure of which he was 
an Eye-witneſs, and wherein the Emperor diſcovered 


a great deal of Judgment and Penetration : A Chineſe 


having thrown himſelf into the Canal, and being 
ſwimming towards the Imperial Bark with a Petition 
tied to his Neck, which he wanted to preſent-to his 
Majeſty ; he cried out with all his Might demanding 
Juſtice of the Emperor againſt one of. his Enemies, 


the 
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the Injury that had been done him, and concluded by 
faying that his Enemy was the Firſt Man in the 
World for committing villanous Actions. Mya 
The Emperor, who ſmiled to fee the poor Wretch 
ſo far tranſported with Paſſion, as not to ſee the Dan- 
ger he was in by thus expoſing himſelf in the pre- 
ſence of the whole Court, commanded one of his At- 
tendants to ask him, Who was the ſecond Perſon in 


the World for committing a Villany ? gh 

The 27th we went to the Emperor's Pleaſure-Houſe 
to enquire after his Health; Tchao lao ye inſinuated to 
us that it would be proper to make an Offer.of our 
ſelves to go into Tartary, along with thoſe that were 
appointed to terminate the Difference between the 
Chineſe and Mofcovites, | = 

Upon this we immediately deſired Tchao lao ye to 
acquaint his Majeſty, that as we did not think our- 
ſelves very capable of doing him Service in this Af- 
fair, we hitherto did not dare to ask for his Orders; 
but having learn'd that his Majeſty was ſending back 
the ſame Ambaſſadors that were diſpatched the Year 
before, we would willingly bear them Company if he 


thought our Service would be any way uſeful : Trhao 
lao ye carried this Meſſage to the Emperor, who ſent 
Orders to P. Pereira and myſelf to undertake this 


Journey a ſecond time. 

The 23d of May there arrived a Meſſenger at Court 
from the Moſcovite Plenipotentiaries who were at Se- 
lengha ; the Letter which he brought was addreſſed to 


the Emperor's Miniſters, containing in ſubſtance, That 


his Majeſty ſhould name a Place upon the Frontiers 
of both Empires to hold Conferences about the Peace; 
That he ſhould ſend his Deputies thither, and appoint 
the time of meeting, that both ſides might be punctu- 
ally there with a Train equal to that which the Chi- 
neſe Deputies were to have: He likewiſe deſired that 
the Conferences of Peace might be managed accord- 
ing to the Cuſtoms obſerved on ſuch occaſions, and 
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ended with deſiring a poſitive Anſwer as ſoon as 


poſſible. . Ret” 
This Deputy was accompanied with about ſeven 
Perſons : When he delivered his Letter the Fathers 
Thomas and Pereira were ſent for to tranſlate it; there 
was a Copy of it in Latin, which the Fathers tranſ- 
lated into the Chineſe and Tartarian Languages in the 


Tribunal of the Colao, which is within the Palace, and 


it took up the whole Night in tranſlating : Before 
they began it the Emperor ſent Tchao lao ye to ask 


what was the Subſtance of this Letter, of which the 


Fathers immediately gave him an account in the pre- 
ſence of Colao who was there. | 

The 24th the Emperor ſent Orders to the Tribunal 
of the Mathematicks, according to Cuſtom, to ap- 
point a Day for the Envoy's Departure, defiring him 
to chooſe one of the Days from the 21ſt to the 26th 
of the fourth Moon, that is from the 8th of June to 
the 13th : The Tribunal appointed the 13th of June 
for the Day of ure, e 

The ſame Day in the Evening, the Fathers were 
ſent for to the Tribunal of the Colao to tranſlate from 
the Chineſe into Latin the Emperor's Miniſter's An- 
ſwer to that of the Maſcovite Plenipotentiaries: The 
Tartarian Colao made and wrote himſelf this Anſwer 
in the Tartarian Language, in. the preſence of the 
Fathers, and the two Chiefs of the Ambaſly of the 
preceding Year ; and as there aroſe a difficulty for 
the Emperor to clear up before the Letter could be 
tranſlated, and as it was already very late, the Tranſa- 
tion was put off till the next Day: So ſan las ye put 


P. Pereira in mind not to forget Mathematical In- 


ſtruments proper to obſerve the Latitude, Longi- 


« 


The 25th the Fathers returned to the Palace to 
tranſlate the Anſwer which was made to the Moſcouile 
Plenipotentiaries Letter; this Anſwer was in fſub- 
ſtance that his Majeſty had determined Mipcbou, wh > 
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lies North-weſt of 7acſa, for the Place of holding 
Conferences, and that the Deputies ſhould ſet out the 


13th of Zune, and make all poſlible ſpeed ; and that 


as they ſet out with an Intention to make a firm and 
laſting Peace, they ſhould have no greater a Train to 
attend on them than was neceſſary for the ſafety of 
their Perſons. a 


The 5th the Meſcovite Meſſenger came to our Houſs 


to make us a Viſit, with part of his Train; after he 
had obtained the Emperor's Permiſſion, he was con- 
ducted by an inferior Mandarin of the Tribunal of 
Lympha yuen, who attended on him in all Places: 
This Envoy was a well-made Perſon, and during the 
ſhort time of his ſtay at this Court he gained the 


Reputation of a Man of Senſe : He was very plainly 


dreſſed, as well as his Attendants z we went to re- 
ceive him at the Gate, and conducted him to the 
Church, where he proſtrated himſelf ſeveral times, 
after the Moſcovite manner, with a great deal of Mo- 
deſty and Reverence to do honour to the Images 
which were upon our Altars; afterwards we con- 
ducted him into our Houſe, where we ſhewed him 
every thing that was curious; we then made him a 
Collation, and he behaved very genteelly in all reſpects, 
and his Anſwers to all our Queſtions were made with 
a great deal of Spirit and Judgment, 1 

He aſſured us that the Emperor had retaken all 


Hungary from the Turks; that the King of Poland 
had made himſelf Maſter of Caminiet; that the Great 


Dukes of Meoſcovy had likewiſe taken four Places, and 
that Moldavia and Yalachia had thrown off the Oito- 
man Yoke : We judged that this Meſſenger was either 
an Engliſh or a Dutchman, for he had nothing of the 
Moſcovite Pronunciation, and underſtood European 
Characters, at leaſt I ſaw him read French Words 


with eaſe : The greateſt part of his Attendants under- 
ſtood the Mongo! Language; one of his Servants eſpe- 


cially ſpoke it very well, and underſtood a few Laliu 
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Order, to give an account of what 


caſion to mention the Eſteem they 


The GENERAL HISTORY of 
Words: When we conducted him to the Door he 
would willingly have made our Church a Preſent of 
two or three Sables, and about twenty-five or thirty 
Crowns, but we excuſed ourſelves from accepting this 
Preſent. | 

P. Pereira went afterwards to Court, according to 
paſſed in this In- 
terview with the Moſcovites ; the Emperor ſeemed well 
ſatisfied with our manner of treating him, and per- 
mitted P. P. Suarez and Bouvet to repay the Viſit 
he had made us, it theſe Fathers were willing ; but 
his Majeſty faid poſitively that neither P. Pereira nor 
myſelf ſhould be allowed to go. 

The ſame Day in the Afternoon, the Emperor 
ſent Tchao lao ye to talk with us, who asked a great 
many different Queſtions concerning ſeveral European 
Affairs, and particularly concerning the Dutch ; he 
afterwards enquired what Opinion the Europeans in 
general had of the Chineſe ; we replied that they were 
thought in Europe to have a good Capacity, but at 
the ſame time were eſteemed luxurious, and given to 
Over-reaching in Trade ; then he enquired what they 
thought of the Mantcheoux ; from whence I took oc- 
had at the Court of 
France for the great Qualities of the Emperor, and 
the Wiſdom wherewith he governed his Empire, and 
eſpecially the Care that he took to inure his Subjects 


to Hardſhips, of which he himſelf was an Example. 


Tchao lao ye ſeemed to be greatly pleaſed with this Diſ- 
courſe, and received very willingly ſome ſmall Pictures 
made upon Talk, which P. Bouvet preſented him with, 

The ſame Day in the Evening P. P. Suarez and 
Bouvet went in our Name to pay the Meſſenger a Vi- 
ſit, who received them in'a very handſome manner: 
When the Fathers returned they ſent him a Preſent of 
ſome Pieces of Silk, Wine and Grapes, but he refuſed the 
Silk, and was very backward to accept of the Wine, 
however he made a Preſent to the two Servants, who 


carried them, of a Sable's Skin. 
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The 8th the Fathers Pereira and Thomas were ſent 
for to the Colac's Tribunal to tranſlate a Letter, 
which the two Chiefs of the Ambaſſy appointed to 
negotiate a Peace were ordered to write to the Moſco- 
vite Plenipotentiaries, becauſe the Meſſenger whom 
they had ſent had declared that he could not return 
without bringing a Letter from Peking for his Maſters 
this Letter, which the Fathers tranſlated, only con- 


| tained in ſubſtance, that his Majeſty had appointed 


Niptchou for the Place of the Treaty of Peace, and 
that they ſhould ſet out the 13th of this Month, and 
ſhould make all poſſible ſpeed, as his Majeſty had al- 
ready given them Advice by the Letter Which his 
Miniſters had wrote. is 7252 | 

The 10th the Fathers Pereira, Thomas, Bouvet and 


/ 


myſelf went to Court, where we were admitted to an 


Audience of the Emperor in his inward Apartment; 
his Majeſty ordering us to draw near his Perſon, and 
talking very graciouſly to us, after which he made 
us dine in a Hall near his Room, and while we were 


at the Table ſent to ask us ſeveral Queſtions, particu , 


larly concerning the great Drought this Year, 
The 11th the Emperor ſent Father Pereira and my- 
ſelf each of us a Saddle, on which were embroidered 


the Dragons of the Empire; after Dinner we went to 


return his Majeſty Thanks for the Favour, and we 
explained the Cauſes of Rain and Drought, according 
to our Orders the Day before, occaſioned by the 


want of Rain in the Province of Peking and ſeveral 


others this Year. : 
The 12th we took leave of his Majeſty, and re- 


ceived his laſt Orders; he told us that as he had per- 


fect Knowledge of us he had nothing to recommend 
to us, and he did not doubt but we had ſufficient 
Capacity and Affection to do him ſervice in aſſiſting 
the Ambaſſadors to put an end to the important Affair 
they were employed about. FU 
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Another Journey of P. Gerbillon into Tartary, 
to which Country he attended on the Emperor 
of China, zn the Year 1692. 


i | HE 8th of September we ſet out from Peking, 
and after having travelled ſixty Lys we arrived 
at the Emperor's Baths. | 

The gth we went ſeventy Lys, and lodged at 
Hochan. . 5 | 

The 10th we travelled ninety Lys. | 

The 11th we went ſeventy Lys, as far as Kou pe 
keou : The Emperor killed three Partridges and ſeve- 
ral Quails ; the Garrifon of Kou pe keou were under 
Arms at his Arrival; the Emperor viſited the Sol- 
diers Houſes, and that of the General or T/ong ping, 
who ſerved in a Collation : His Majeſty diſtributed 
Fruit to the Grandces and Officers of the Court, and 
alſo ſent ſome to me; and the Emperor's eldeſt Son 
ſhewed me a great deal of Favour. 

The 12th we went ſeventy Lys, and encamped at 
N7on kia tun; in the Evening the Emperor gave them 
the Diverſion of a Wreſtling Match, 

The 13th we went eighty Lys, and arrived at the 
general Quarters near a Village called Humki ym : The 
Emperor took the Diverſion of Fiſhing, throwing 


the Caſting-net himſelf with a great deal of Agility. 


The 14th we travelled ſeventy Lys; this Day we 
made a Hunting-ring, and killed ſeven Stags, one of 
which was ſhot by the Emperor's fifth Son with a 
Muſquet: The Emperor went a fiſhing again near 
the Place where we were encamped, and caft a large 
Net, but met only with very ſmall Fiſh; it was 
pleaſant to ſee the Mantcheoux throw themſelves into 
the River, and walk without difficulty in _— 
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drag the Net, tho' the Water was very cold; for they 
took but little care of themſelves, notwithſtanding the 
Rigour of the Seaſon, _ x 25 Eq 
The 15th we went ſeventy Lys, and when we were 
about halt way made a Ring, and incloſed a 
number of Stags and Roebucks : I ſaw the Emperor 
ſhoot and mortally wound three great Stags and two 
Hares; he ſhot one with ſo great a Force that he 
buried an Arrow in its Belly, the End of which was 
nothing but Bone, and as blunt as the End of ones 
Finger. e | 
We encamped near a Village which was the laſt we 
met with towards the North, for all the Land that is 
beyond it lies fallow that the Game may not be drove 
away, and there is a Prohibition neither to ſow nor 
hunt under very great Penalties: From this Village 
towards the North, till we come beyond the Moun- 
tains, all that vaſt Space that lies Weſtward and Eaſt- 
ward is reſerved for the Emperor's Diverſion, Who 
hunts here every Year. 
From the Gate of the Great Wall thro? which we 
paſſed, tho? the Country is full of Mountains and Fo- 
reſts, yet there is a great number of Valleys and 
Plains, the chief part of which are cultivated at pre- 
ſent, and the Soil of them is very fruitful ; the Grain 
was very fine, eſpecially the Millet: The Emperor, 
who is greatly pleaſed with the Happineſs of his Peo- 
le, was ſo joyful to ſee ſuch plenty of Corn, that 
e made choice of ſome of it to ſend a Sample of by 
an Expreſs to the Empreſs Dowager and the Queens. 
The 16th the Emperor ſet out before Day to go a 
Stag-hunting : We went twenty Lys before we reach- 
ed the Place his Majeſty intended to dine at, and we 
ſat down to eat as ſoon as we arrived; after we had 
travelled about ten Lys, they began to uſe the Stag- 
call, and the Emperor, having advanced a little be- 
fore into the Mountains, ſhot one that weighed five 


hundred Pounds; he did not fall dead till he had re- 
A a4 ceived 
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ceived the fifth Musquet-ſhot : His Majeſty made a 
Ring with his new Mantcheoux, to whom he had given 
a ſhort Veſt of white Sattin to diſtinguiſh them from 
the reſt: He found nothing there but a few Roebucks 
and ſmall Stags. N F 
From thence we entred into a pretty large Valley : 
The Emperor ordering the Hunters to ſtand in a Line 
acroſs the Valley, went himſelf along it a Hawking, |} 
and catched ſeveral Quails and Pheaſants, of which 
theſe Plains are full : About two his Majeſty alighted 
on the Bank of a {mall River which waters this Plain, 
and ordered Supper to be got ready, it being the 
Cuſtom of the Tartars to ſup very early: He him- 
ſelf cut and made ready the Stag's Liver which he 
had killed: This is a part which is looked upon here 
as the moſt delicate, together with the Haunch : He was 


accompany'd with three of his Sons, whom he had 


brought a hunting with him, and two of his Sons-1n- 
law, taking a pleaſure in teaching them the manner of 
cutting, preparing, and roaſting the Stag's Livers, ac- 
cording to = Cuſtom of the ancient Tartars, which 
this politick Prince obſerved as much as poſlible to 
keep his People in exerciſe. 


After having cut and prepared the Pieces of Liver 


to be roaſted, he divided them among his Sons, Sons- 


in-law, and ſome of his higheſt Officers; he likewiſe 
did me the honour to give me a Piece with his own 
Hand, and every one applied himſelf to roaſt his 
Piece of Meat after the Emperor's Example: When 
we had ſupped, we rode gently towards the Camp, 
ſhooting at Pheaſants and Quails, of which we took a 
quantity, and killed ſeveral Roebucks which we met 
with in the Valley: I ſaw his Majeſty kill one with a 
ſingle Arrow. | 
The 17th the Weather was rainy, which prevented 
the Emperor from going a Stag-hunting; he there- 
fore contented himſelf with paſſing thro* a Valley a- 
bout a League in length, full of Pheaſants, Par- 
tridges 
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tridges and Quails; and ranging his Hunters in a 
Line quite acroſs the Valley, their Buſineſs was to put 
up all forts of Game : The Emperor went in'the mid- 
dle, ſometimes letting his Faulcon fly at Quails, Par- 
tridges and Pheaſants, and ſometimes ſhooting them 
with Arrows; ſometimes he cauſed thoſe that were 
near him to alight, and take the Pheaſants and Par- 
tridges which were tired with flying, and were only a- 
ble to run along the Graſs. | | 
At his Return he diſtributed, with his own Hand, 
the greateſt Part of the Game to the Mongous and 
Kalka Princes, who were come to make their Com- 


pliments to the Grandees of the Court, and to the 


principal Officers; he likewiſe did me the honour to 
give me ſome in the ſight of all the Company : The 
bad Weather obliged his Majeſty to return very ſoon, 
and paſs the reſt of the Day in his Camp. — 

In the Evening a Courier came from Peking, bring- 
ing Letters written in the Tartarian Language from 
the Mandarin who was ſent to Canton, the Subſtance 
of which was that Father Grimaldi would not return 
this Year, becauſe not being able to come by Land he 
was obliged to go back to Meſcouy in order to get a 
Paſſage by Sea : In the Evening the Emperor gave his 
Court the Diverſion of Wreſtling. | 

The 18th the Weather was cloudy almoſt all the 
Day, and the Emperor did not hunt with a Stag-call, 
but made ſeveral Rings, and by that means killed a 
great number of Stags and Roebucks; he likewiſe 


went a ſhooting Pheaſants, Partridges and Quails in 
the Valleys: His Majeſty dined, according to Cu- 


ſtom, in the open Field, cutting and roaſting his 


Meat himſelf ; all the Hunters follow*d his Example, 


and he did me the honour to ſend me ſome from his 


on Table. ; 


The 19th the Emperor ſet out at Day-break to go 


a Stag-hunting, but before we came to the Place of 
Rendezvous he perceived a Tiger running between 
| | | | wo 
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two Mountains: His Majeſty ſent with all ſpeed for 
the Hunters, and cauſed the Place to be ſurrounded 
which he had ſeen the Tiger go into, but to no pur- 
poſe, for he made his eſcape without being ſeen by 
the Centinels, and by his Flight hindred the Em- 

or from going a Stag-hunting with a Stag-call this 

; but he ordered three Rings to be made, in which 
he killed thirty or forty Stags and Roebucks. 

The Weather, which was ſerene over Night, be- 
came cloudy in the Morning, and it began to rain about 
Noon, and laſted till the Evening; however it did 
not hinder his Majeſty from dining in the open Field, 
according to Cuſtom, after he had cut, dreſſed, and 
roaſted his Meat as leiſurely as if it had been the fineſt 
Weather in the World, whoſe Preſence and Example 
obliged all the reſt to do the ſame thing: The Em- 
peror was greatly pleaſed to ſee me, after the Exam- 
ple of the whole Court, take a piece of Veniſon and 
roaſt it myſelf without waiting for his Command ; 
however he was ſo gracious as to ſend me part of the 


Meat which he had cut, prepared, and roaſted with 


his own Hand: We returned afterwards to the Camp 
throughly wet, and the Rain laſted till the beginning 
of the Night, when a ſtrong North Wind aroſe which 


made the Air very cold. 


The 20th at Day- break we ſet out along with the 
Emperor to hunt with a Stag- call; his Majeſty, as he 
paſſed out of his Tent, was aware of me, and ſeeing 
that I was not clothed in Fur, he asked me if I had 
not brought ſuch Garments along with me ; I reply'd 
that I had, but did not think it cold enough to make 
uſe of them: Upon which he ſaid to his People that 
our Europeans had a great deal of Courage, and that 


we were made for Labour and Fatigue; a few Days 


afterwards he praiſed me publickly in the preſence of 
the Courtiers, becauſe I ſpared no pains but followed 
him every where, and was never found the hindmoſt 
of the Company: The laſt Year, ſaid he to me _ 
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ther time, I was under ſome Fears about you, but 


at preſent I look upon you as one of my own Peo- 
r- ple, and wherever I go I am now no longer uneaſy 
y about you. | | * EF: 
1- The Stag did not anſwer to the Call, ſo that we | 
is were contented to make Rings as uſual; we made 1 
h three, and killed a great number of Stags and Roe- 


bucks, with five Wild-Boars ; three of the laſt were 
killed by the Emperor, who likewiſe killed ſix Stags : 
After this Sport was over the Emperor dined in the 
open Air as uſual ; he gave me Stags-Liver dreſſed 
with his own Hand, and ſent me a Diſh from his 
own Table: A Mongous Regulo, to whom the 
neighbouring Country called Onioth belonged, came 
this Day to accompany the Emperor in Hunting ; 
his Brother, with whom I had contracted an Ac- 
quaintance the Year before, was arrived ſome Days 
before. R931 4 
The 21ſt the Emperor ſet out at Day- break to hunt 
with a Stag-call, but he could entice none within 
Muſquet-ſhot ; they only anſwered the Call at a di- 
ſtance and very weakly, inſomuch that we were ob- 
liged to make Rings: The Emperor ſent for five hun- 
dred Mongous from Cortchin, which 1s at no great di- 
ſtance from the Place where we were ; they had the 
Reputation of excellent Hunters, and were very skil- 
ful in making theſe ſort of Rings: As theſe Mongous 
hunted at their own Expence, and were mounted on 
their own Horſes, the Emperor to fatigue them the 
leſs divided them into two Companies, who were em- 
ployed alternately. +2 rf 
This Day they made double Rings; the firſt and 
innermoſt was compoſed of theſe Mongous-Hunters ; 
the ſecond conſiſted of the Emperor's Hunters, that 
is the new Meantcheoux : Theſe latter marched fifty or 
| ſixty Paces behind the others, and had Orders to 
ſhoot the Game which ſhould eſcape the firſt Ring; 
on the inſide of which there was another n 
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of Pikemen, who with their long Pikes or Halberts 


beated the thickeſt Places of the Wood; the Mon- 
gous Hunters did not ſhoot at all, their only care 


being to hinder the Game from getting away, and to 


* 


make them run towards the Part where the Emperor 


or his Sons were, who rode in different Places of the 
Ring; ſome of the Officers of the Emperor's Train 
followed his Majeſty within the Ring, running here 
and there to turn the Game towards the Emperor 
and to kill them outright when they were wound- 
ed by him; for no one is allowed, but the Empe- 
ror and his Sons, to ſhoot within the Ring without 
an expreſs Order from his Majeſty, which he ſeldom 
ves. 
" This Day they made two Rings, and there was 
greater plenty of Game than I had yet ſeen: There 
were killed cighty-two large Stags and Roebucks ; 


there was ſcarcely ever a more agreeable Hunting ſeen, 


for the Place favour'd it very much; the Ring was 
made on the declivity of a Mountain quite covered 
with Wood unleſs near the bottom, where there was 
a great plain Field with nothing but Graſs and 
Fllbert-trees, which did not hinder the Horſes from 
galloping : Beyond this Place there was a craggy 


Mountain, fo that if any Stag happen'd to be hurt 


when he came out of the Wood into the open Field, 
which lies at the Foot of the Mountain, he was not 
able to climb up, and was obliged to run along the 
Valley between the two Mountains, and to endure the 
Shot of the Emperor's Hunters who guarded the 


Place, inſomuch that there was ſcarce any Stag or 
Roebuck that was able to make his Eſeape: As fo 


ſucceſsful a Hunting was not expected, the Camels 


and Horſes that were brought to carry off the Game 


were not ſufficient, ſo that they were obliged to ſend 


to the Camp for more : His Majeſty dined in the 
open Field, according to Cuſtom, with the ſame Ce- 


remonies, and the ſame Marks of his Favour as the 


preceding 
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preceding Days; he likewiſe diſtributed ſome of the 
Game among the Mongou sn. 

The 23d Rings were made in like manner, but the 
Hunting was not ſo ſucceſsful, for there were but fifty 
Stags and Roebucks killed in all ; when they returned 
to the Camp, and the Emperor hunted along a great 
Valley, as he was riding after a Roebuck his Horſe 
met with a hole and fell down, and the Emperor with 
him, but without receiving any hurt, for he only 
changed his Horſe and continued to hunt as before.” * 
The 24th we went a hunting as uſual, but it was 
ſtill leſs ſucceſsful, being but little Game killed; fo 


that the Emperor returned early back to the Camp, 


and in the Evening diverted himſelf with ſeeing ſome 
of his People wreſtle before his Tent. 1 


The 25th News was brought to the Emperor that 


ſeyeral Stags were heard the Evening before near 4 
Rock called Oulalai, a Place famous for hunting, be- 
cauſe the Neighbouring Country is full of Hills, a- 
mong which are Valleys and Plains interſperſed, with 
Groves and Thickets very agreeable to the Eye, and 
ſo full of wild Beaſts, that for theſe twelve Years paſt 
which the Emperor has hunted here the Game does 
not ſeem to be at all diminiſhed : The Emperor ſet 
out an Hour before Day for this Place, and in the 


Morning killed two. large Stags which were decoyed 
by the Stag-call, making afterwards two Rings in 


which he killed a very great number ; the Emperor 
killed nine Stags with his own Hand, after which he 
dined in the open Fields, cutting and dreſſing the 
Stag's Liver as uſual. | | 

When Dinner was almoſt ended there was News 
brought that a Bear had been diſcovered near the Camp, 
and that the Grandees of the Court having notice of 
it had cauſed him to be ſurrounded in the Wood where 


he was till his Majeſty came himſelf to hunt him: 


The Emperor immediately mounted his Horſe, and 


ſet out for the Place where the Bear was, attended 


by 
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by all his Hunters; as he went along he ordered 
the Fields to be beaten, and let his Faulcons fly at 


nails and Pheaſants, of which the Country was 


full; he likewiſe killed a Pheaſant flying with one 
fingle Shot : We arrived a little before Sun-ſet where 
the Bear lay; it was a ſmall Grove of Trees growing 
very thick where this Creature was concealed in a 
kind of Fort : His Majeſty at his Arrival ordered the 
Horſemen to ſtrike 
ſhouted, beat the Trees, and cracked their Whips in 
vain, for the Bear continued ſafe in his Fort, and 
could not be got out till they had paſſed and repaſſed ſe- 
veral times through the Wood]; and after he had roared 
a long while, he at length run down the Mountain, 
and croſſed an open and unequal Country : His Ma- 
jeſty and the Hunters followed him on horſeback, 
till he went into a Place where he might be eaſily ſhot : 
The skilful Hunters placed themſelves on each fide the 
Bear at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty Paces, and 
conducted him gently till they came to a narrow Paſ- 
ſage between two Hills. 
A As this Animal is heavy, and cannot run faſt any 
long time, he ſtopp'd on the declivity of one of the 
Hills, and the Emperor ſtanding on the fide of the 


oppoſite Hill ſhot at him with Pleaſure, and with one 


ſingle Arrow pierced his Side, and gave him a deadly 
Wound ; when the Creature found himſelf hurt he 
gave a dreadful Roar, and turned his Head in a great 
Fury towards the Arrow that ſtuck in his Belly, and 
een to pull it out, he broke it to pieces, and 
running a few Paces further he ſtopp'd ſhort ; then 
the Emperor alighting from his Horſe took a Halt- 


pike which the Mantcheoux make uſe of againſt the 


Tigers, and taking four of the ableſt Hunters, armed 


in the ſame manner, he approached the Bear, and 


ſtabbing him with his Half-pike killed him outright : 
At this nothing was heard but Applauſes and Shouts 

for Joy, l 
| The 


againſt the Trees; but they 
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examining his Head, which I held between my Hands 


without conſidering who was near me, the firſt Eunuch 


of the Bedchamber, who ſtood on my right Hand, 
gave me a gentle Puſh to inform me that the Em 


ror was on my Left, and that I was almoſt cloſe to. 
him without knowing any thing of the matter: His 


Majeſty, who ſaw the Sign that the Eunuch made, 


upon which I drew back thinking to go ſome diſtance, 


ordered the Eunuch to let me look upon him at 
leiſure, and bid me not withdraw, _ 

This Creature was very large, and five or ſix Foot 
long from the Head to the Root of the Tail; his 
Body was proportionably thick, the Hair being long, 


black and ſhining like a Jackdaw ; his Ears and Eyes 
were very ſmall, and his Neck as thick as his Bellye 


Thoſe which I have ſeen in France were neither ſo 
large, nor had ſuch fine Hair; the Emperor owned 
that he had never taken greater Pleaſure in hunting 
than now: We did not return to the Camp till Night 
came on: As it was the fifteenth Day of the eighth 
Chineſe” Moon, which is a day of Rejoicing among 
them, wherein Friends are wont to make Preſents of 
Eatables, eſpecially Cakes and 'Water-melons, the 
Emperor cauſed ſuch things to be diſtributed among 
the Grandees of his Court and his principal Officers, 
after which he gave Wine and Arrack to the Officers 
of his Houſhold, both great and ſmall, as likewiſe 
to his Guards, Hunters, Eunuchs and Soldiers, 
The 26th the 5 went a hunting with a 
Stag-call at Day- break; a 
Camp we perceived three large Stags going along a 
ſmall Plain wherein we were, at a ſmall diſtance from 
them; the Emperor alighted and ordered the Stag: call 


to be made uſe of; the Male anſwered to it, but his 


Majeſty 
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The Emperor ſending for his Horſe I withdrew a 
little out of the way to give him room to mount, and 
after taking a little turn I approached the Bear to. 
view him a little nearer: As I was attentive. in 


half a League from the 


_ 4 
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Majeſty making a little Noiſe, having before him as big 
the Perſon who carried the Stags-head, the three Stags great 
were aware of the Snare, and ran away before they and 
came within reach of a Musquet-ſhot : It was to no ſiftee 
purpoſe that the Stags were called the remaining Part Ring 
of the Morning, for not one appeared, on which ac- we v 

count they made two Rings as on the preceeding Days, Anur 
and killed above fifty Stags, and a few Roebucks, a for 
with five wild Boars: A high Wind which aroſe T 
obliged us to return early to the Camp. | pero 
The 27th we abode in the Camp, becauſe there Mou 
was a very ſtrong and cold North-weſt Wind all this are f 
Day: The Emperor, after Dinner, ſent me ſome — ing 


made on purpoſe for me, and would have me drin very 
it out of his own Cup: In the Evening three of his dere 
Sons who had been ſent, during the heat of the Sum- with 
mer, into Tartary to recover their Health, arrived in brot 
the Camp; the four other Sons of the Emperor went the 
to meet them with all the Grandees of the Court, and {elf 
his Majeſty went to receive them at the Gate of the I 
inmoſt Incloſure made by the Tents: He was ex- holc 
tremely joyful to find them in perfect health. Mo 
The 28th the Emperor went a hunting as ſoon as and 
day appeared; it was ſo very cold that we were al- lage 


moſt all clothed in double Fur as in the hardeſt Win- Mo 
ter, and the Dew of our Breath that fell upon our wh 
Beards froze in an inſtant: The Emperor ſtill conti- ever 


nued his Chace, calling the Stags a long time, ſeveral one 
of which anſwered to the Call, but none came within lea 
Muſquet- hot: One of the Hunters, that accompa- can 
nied the Emperor, advancing foftly towards a Stag ( 
which he diſcovered at a diſtance, had ſo good an Aim the 
that he killed him with his Bow and Arrows. hin 
As the Wind till continued to blow the Hunters he 
were called back, and two Rings were made near each hac 
other, where there was plenty of Game, and a great the 
number of Stags were killed: The Emperor killed ran 
ten with his own Hand, and an Animal called CHoulon, ble 


as 
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as big as the largeſt Wolf, the Skin of which is 
greatly eſteemed for the Fur; the Hair is long, ſoft 


and ſtrong : Theſe Skins are fold at Peking from 
fifteen to twenty Crowns apiece: After theſe two 
Rings were made, the Wind ſtill continuing to blow, 
we went early to the Camp: The Meſcovites call the 
Animal I have juſt mentioned Liu, which I take to be 
a fort of a Lynx. 
The 29th we continued in the Camp, but the Em- 


peror ſet out by Day-break to go to a Place in the 


Mountains famous for the Plenty of large Stags which 
are found there, and which is called Oulaſtai; the hunt- 
ing began with the Stag-call, and the Emperor killed 
very large Stags; towards Noon the Ring was or- 
dered to be made, in which above ninety were kill'd 
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with eight or ten Roebucks, inſomuch that there were 


brought to the Camp a hundred and two of both ſorts; 


the Stags were generally very large; the Emperor him- 


ſelf killed thirty-ſix, and that in a ſhort time, 

It was a Diverſion truly worthy of a Prince to be- 
hold theſe Stags deſcending on all ſides from the 
Mountains into a Place between two Hills very ſteep, 
and all covered with Trees, and as there is no Paſ- 
ſage out ſome endeavouring to climb back up the 
Mountains, and others running againſt the Hunters, 
whom they ſometimes threw from their Horſes ; how- 
ever, as the Ring was double and very cloſe, ſcarce 
one could make his Eſcape: The Emperor had given 
leave to his Officers and Hunters to ſhoot all that 
came near them. 3 4 

One of the Pages of the Bedchamber was very near 
the Emperor, and his Horſe prancing and throwing 
him down at the very inſtant he was ſhooting a Stag, 
he would have killed ſome of his Companions if he 


had not dextrouſly turned his Bow, but unfortunately 


the Arrow touched the Emperor's Ear; the Horſe 
ran away, and as he belonged to the Emperor's Sta- 


bles the Page ran after him, and took this Opportu- 
Vo I. IV. B b dity 
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nity to abſent himſelf the reſt of the Day; he return- 
ed at Night with his Horſe, and . his Hands 
to be tied behind him, like a Cri minal, he went and 
kneeled down at the Door of the Emperor's Tent to 
ſubmit himſelf to his Majeſty's Diſcretion, and to 
teſtify by this Procedure that he thought himſelf cul. 
pable and worthy of Drath: The Emperor was con- 
tented with ſending him a Reprimand, and ordered 
him to be told, that tho? he deſerved to ſuffer he would 
grant him his Pardon, becauſe he looked upon this 
Fault as the Blunder of a young Perſon, and yet upon 
this condition that he ſhould be more careful for the 
time to come, and more faithful in his Services. 

The 3oth we began to bend our Courſe towards 
the South-weſt, whereas hitherto we had {till gone 
North-weſt : Our Road lay chiefly Weſt, and very 
little to the South; the Baggage was carried but thirty 
Lys, but we went ſixty with the Emperor, who be- 
gan the Hunting as uſual with his Stag-call ; he killed 
one and wounded another; he afterwards made a Ring 
much larger than uſual, and found ſtill more Game: 
They were ſeen to come out in great Companies from 
among the Trees that were on the declivity of the 
Mountain, and in this ſingle Ring were killed one 
hundred and fifty-four Stags and eight Roebucks : The 
Emperor killed twenty-two with his own Hand : He 
afterwards took the Road to the Camp along a large 
Valley which is watered with a Rivulet : This Valley 
was full of Pheaſants and Quails; the Emperor ſhot 
ſeveral flying with Arrows : All the Valley was beaten 
by a row of Hunters; ſometimes his Majeſty let fly 
his Faulcon upon Quails and Pheaſants, ſometimes 
he ſhot them with Arrows, ſometimes they were taken 
up by the Hunters when they were weary with Flying, 
and endeavour'd to conceal themſelves in the Graſs: I 
took one up my ſelf which ſto 
Horſe, being neither able to fly nor run, - 


Soon 


pp'd ſhort before my 
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Soon after we arrived in the Camp the Grand 


Lama of Kalka, with his Brother 7 ouchetouhan, the 


chief Prince of the Kalkas, came to ſalute the Empe- 


ror in his Camp: His Majeſty had diſpatched, three 
Days before, one of the principal Lords to invite 
them hither: When they drew near the Camp the 


Emperor ſent ſeveral Lords to meet them, and when 


they were entred his Majeſty ſent ſix of his Sons to 
receive them: I ſaw them all go forward on Foot out 
of the Camp when they went to compliment the Lama 
and his Brother. N 

Soon after theſe two Princes were admitted to an 


| Audience : They were both habited in their Robes 


of State, which the Emperor had given them the 
Year before, but their Caps were of their own Coun- 
try-Faſhion ; as his Majeſty had told me a little be- 
fore that they came to have an Audience, and as I 
was not preſent I am not able to relate the Ceremo- 


nies 3 all that I know is that the Emperor received 


them into his Tent as into a Room, and made them 
eat in his Preſence, but the principal Officers of their 
Train were ſerv'd without. 7 

The iſt Day of Ofober we continued in the Camp, 
where the Emperor feaſted the Lama, his Brother, 
Siſter, and ſome other of the Wives of the principal 
Taikis Kaltas; it was within the Incloſure of the 
Tents that the Feaſt was made : It conſiſted of Tables 
loaded with large Pieces of roaſted and boiled Meat, 


but all cold: After the Repaſt the Diverſion of Wreſt- 


ling was to have ſucceeded, but it was prevented by 

the Rain, and every one returned to his Quarters. 
The 2d the Emperor ſet out as uſual at Day- 
break to hunt the Stag, and kill'd ſeveral in the 
Ring which was made : At his Return he ſhot Phea- 
ſants and Quails flying; at the entrance of the Camp 
the third of the Kalka-Princes came to ſalute his Ma- 
jeſty, accompanied with ſeveral conſiderable Lamas, 
and three or four of his principal Officers: This 
3 young 
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young Prince, who was not above twelve Years old, 
was drove from his Country by the King of Zlutb, 
who by the Aſſiſtance of ſome of his principal Sub- 
jects took the Father Priſoner, and afterwards put 
him to Death: The greateſt Part of the Kalkas of 
that Country were obliged to ſubmit to the King of 
Elnijl; the reſt died thro* the Hardſhips they under- 
went, or were made Slaves, inſomuch that this Prince 
has but few Subjects left : As he had Recourſe to the 
Emperor's Protection, and is become one of his Vaſ- 
ſals, his Majeſty made him quit the Title of Emperor, 
and gave him that of Yang of the higheſt Order, 
which the Portugueſe call Regulo ; he aſſigned him 
Territories in the Neighbourhood of Koukou botun, 
gave him Mony, Cattle, Pieces of Silk, Cloth, &c. 
When the Emperor perceived him he ſtopp'd, and 
asked him ſeveral Queſtions with a great ſhew of 
Kindn els. 

The zd we ſet out early for Hunting, and the Em- 
peror had ſcarcely began to call the Stag, but he had 
notice of a Bear being diſcovered in a neighbouring 
Mountain, upon which his Majeſty repaired thither, 
and having ſurrounded the Thicket where the Bear 
was lodged, on the declivity of a very ſteep Moun- 
tain, they beat the Trees and the Bear came out ; and 
while he was climbing up to the top of the Moun- 
tain, where the Emperor waited for him, his Majeſty 
ſhot ſeveral Arrows which made him return back, but 
he did not go far before he fell dead of the Wounds 
on the declivity of the ſame Mountain : He was very 
near of the ſame ſtrength and bigneſs as that I have 
ſpoke of before: I only obſerved that upon his Belly 
there were two Stripes of a tawny Colour of about a 


Finger's breadth ; theſe two Stripes made an Angle 


between his four Legs, and reach'd as far as the mid- 

dle of his Body. 
This Hunting being over the Emperor ordered the 
Stags to be called, when ſeveral anſwered, but none 
| came 
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came within e inſomuch that they were 
contented with making two ſmall Rings in Places un- 
fit for the purpoſe, ſo that they met with but few 
Stags, however to make amends a large Tiger was at 
length diſcovered: The Emperor cauſed him to be 


hunted as uſual, forcing him out of his Den between 


two Mountains, and driving him up and down ſeveral 
times by the Dogs which they ſet upon him, and 
which barked at him inceſſantly : His Majeſty having 


wounded him with two Arrows, he ordered the Pike- 
men to advance with their Half-pikes ; the Tiger fell 


fiercely upon one of their Companies, by whom he 
was pierced through and through, and fell down 
dead at the foot of the Mountain : It was the longeſt 
that I had ever ſeen, and was very old, accordingto the 
Opinion of the Connoiſſeurs: The Emperor ſatisfied 


with the Sport, and eſpecially with the new Mantebeoux 


who had performed well, he diſtributed the Bear's Fleſh 
among them in the Evening, which was very fat and 
delicate: His Majeſty dined in the open Field, and 
diſtributed Veniſon to all the Hunters: We did not 
return to the Camp till an hour and a half after it was 


Night, 


The 4th the Hunting began as uſual ; the Emperor 
killed three Stags by means of the Call, and a few 
others in the Rings which he had made. 

The 5th the Emperor ſet out at Day-break to call 


the Stags ; we marched among Mountains extremely | ng 


ſteep and full of Trees, and doing nothing but aſcen- 
ding and deſcending : His Majeſty killed one Stag 


with a Call, and made a Ring but found no Game; 


we travelled at leaſt nine or ten Leagues to the North- 


weſt, and the Baggage five, and we encamped beyond 


theſe high Mountains in a more open Country, but 


full of naked Hills. 


The 6th we continued in the Camp where the Em- 


peror made a Feaſt for the Princes, the Kalfa- Lamas, 


and the whole Court, Bb The 
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The 7th we began to travel towards Peking, but 


very lowly, and hunting as we went along: The 
large Paggage returned the ſame way it came, and 
the Emperor with a ſmall Train went towards the 
Weſt to continue hunting among the Mountains in 
thoſe Parts, where he killed two Stags by means of 
the Stag-call, and in a Ring killed both ſome Stags 


and Roebucks. 


In the Evening, as he returned to the Camp, the 
Emperor's Ninth Son arrived, who ſtaid behind at 
Peking, being ill of an Impoſthume behind his Ear : 
The Emperor ſent for him, after he knew he was 
cured, to give him the Diverſion of Hunting. 

The 8th the Emperor informed us that he took but 
few alorg with him, and that when I was alone, for 
two other Jeſuits were arrived with the young Prince, 
he had always required me to attend him, but ſince 
we were more in number he would not ſeparate us. 

According to his Orders we left his Majeſty, and 


followed the Track of the ſeven Princes : The Em- 


peror could decoy no Stags with a Call, but caught a 
great number in a Ring: They met with ſix Tigers 
in a very thick Wood, but could not kill them with- 


out danger to the Hunters, ſo his Majeſty choſe ra- 


ther to loſe the Sport than hazard their Lives, 

From hence he went towards the Camp, and at his 
Arrival there continued on horſeback till the Tents 
were put in order, and afterwards ſhot at a Butt with 
the beſt Marksmen among his Train: The Emperor 
and his Sons admired their Skill; ſeveral Mongon 
Princes diſtinguiſhed themſelves likewiſe ; the Em- 
peror dined this Day in the Camp, and after he had 
diſpatched ſome Affairs, and ſent away ſeveral Cou- 
riers, he afterwards appointed a Wreſtling for the 
Diverſion of the Court. 

The ꝗth the Emperor went as uſual to hunt with a 
Stag- call, and ordered me to follow him, which I 
did: He killed but one Stag, becauſe the Hunting 


Was 
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was interrupted by the Diſcovery of a Tiger, which - 
he purſued a long while among very ſteep Moun- 
tains: At laſt the Tiger getting into his Den the 
Emperor ſent one of his Pages, with his own Gun, to 
endeavour to ſhoot him where he lay, or at leaſt to drive 
him out: The Page executed his Commiſſion ſo well, 
that making a Random-ſhot where he judged he lay 
hid he forced him out, and then ſhooting again killed 
him at once: The ſame Inſtant he returned the Em- 
peror Thanks, for the Honour he had done him, by 
nine Proſtrations. | 

They then made a Ring and killed ſeveral Stags, 
after which the Emperor returned to the Camp without 
eating in the Field as uſual, for fear leſt the great Fires 
ſhould run along the dry Graſs, and fo lay hold of 
the Trees, | 5 

The 10th the Emperor went as uſual to hunt with. 
a Stag call, and we followed ſoon after with the 


d Princes, and a great Company of Hunters: His Ma- 
. jeſty having ſpent all the Morning without Succeſs, 
1 made a large Ring wherein were killed a great num- 
$ ber of Stags, and ſeveral Antelopes; after which he 
a dined in the open Field. 


The 11th the Emperor hunted on one fide with 

the Tartarian Hunters, and his Sons with the Mon- 

gous on the other: The Princes killed eighteen Stags 
and a few Antelopes in two Rings, which, with what 

the reſt had killed, amounted to forty. 2 

The 12th we continued our Hunting, and the Em- 
peror killed two Stags in the Morning by means of 

the Stag- call; the Princes followed ſoon after, and 

made a Ring, in which they found a large Bear who 

had made his Den among thick Buſhes, and notwith- 
ſtanding all they could do they could not get him 

out : They ſet ſeveral Dogs upon him, one of which 

going too near was torn in pieces z they beat the 
Buſhes in vain, for he only went from one Thicket ta 
Bb4 ano 
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another, always ſtopping in the thickeſt Places: At 
laſt he was ſhot by the Emperor's ninth Son, and fel! 
down dead with the ſecond Wound given him by an 
Arrow: They continued Stag-hunting till they had 
killed forty-nine, after which the Emperor dined in 
the open Fields, and returned late to the Camp. 

The 13th the Emperor called the Stags all the 
Morning to no purpoſe, upon which he made a Ring 
in a Place famous for plenty of Stags, and killed 
eighteen, and afterwards we encamped in a Valley near 
ſome hot Baths: tis Majeſty dined in this Place, 
and bathed in th: Evening; he asked us ſeveral 

ueſtions concerning the Baths, and told us he had 
ſeen above thirty in different Parts of his Dominions, 
and among others one about twenty Leagues weſt- 
ward of theſe, which ſprings out of twenty diffe- 
rent Places, but the Water has not all the ſame 
Taſte. | 15 = 

The 14th the Hunting began as uſual, and the 


Emperor diſcovered two large Tigers ſeemingly a- 


ſleep, and ſtanding on the Top of an adjacent Rock; 


he ſhot twice at them with an Harquebuſs, and 


wounded the Paw of one with the ſecond Shot, at 
which they fled different ways; they were immedi- 
ately purſued, and killed by the Emperor's Sons ; 
the Dogs were let looſe upon ane before he was quite 
dead, and the Tiger roſe up full of Fury ſeeking to 
devour thoſe about him: The Emperor order'd him 
to be killed inſtantly by the Pikemen, who gave him 
three Stabs with their Pikes: This Creature made 
aſtoniſhing Efforts till he was quite dead. 

Afterwards the Emperor went in purſuit of ano- 
ther Tiger which lay on the ſide of a Hill in the 
midſt of a Thicket: His Majeſty ſtood upon an op- 
polite Eminence within Gun-ſhot, and ſhot three 
times; the two firſt Shoots diſturbed the Tiger, and 
the third, lodging a Ball in his Body above his left 

| Shoulder, 
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Shoulder, made him get up and fly; he had hardly 


gone twenty or thirty Paces on the declivity of the 


Mountain but he fell down dead: Aſter this Hunt- 


ing was over the Emperor dined in the open Fields, 
and diſtributed the Veniſon to his Officers and Hun- 
1 they had killed as they went along the 
Road. ; 25 | ; 
We returned to the Camp at the Edge of. Night, 
and after our Arrival the Emperor went out to ſhew 
the Grandees of the Court the Tigers he had killed: 


They were both Males, and the largeſt that ever were 


ſeen ; and when they were examined more nearly it 
was found that they were wounded in ſeveral Places, 
not only with Shot, but with the Tecth and Claws of 
other Tigers. 

The Emperor ordered them to be flea'd, and gave 


the Claws to the Surgeon of Macao who deſired them, 
| becauſe they were good, as he ſaid, to diſcover when 


Children were troubled with the Wind, which is a 
dangerous Diſorder. 

He ſaid when the Children cry, and refuſe the 
Breaſt, they lay a Tiger's Claw on their Belly, and 
if the Diſtemper is the Wind there ariſes a ſort of a 
Bark upon the Claw: He likewiſe pretended that 
Tigers Claws were proper to make an, Ointment of 


for the King's-Evil, which I will not warrant to be 


true. 

The ſame Day the five hundred Mongous Hunters, 
ſubject to the Regula of Cortchin, were ſent back to 
their own Country; the Emperor ordered a hand- 
ſom Repaſt for them before they departed, and diſtri- 
buted among them Mony, Cloth, and Tea; and 
Clothes and Pieces of Silk to their Officers and 
Taixis. 

The 14th we travelled thro' a large Valley full of 


Pheaſants and Partridges, above two hundred of which 
the Emperor killed and wounded ; After we were eny 


camped 
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camped the Emperor went a Stag-hunting with the 
Call, but without Succeſs ; afterwards we had the Di. 
verſion of Wreſtling, and thoſe who ſignaliz d them- 
ſelves were rewarded with Mony. 

The 16th we ſtill went thro' a large Valley culti- 
vated in ſeveral Places: The Emperor, as he went a- 
long, diverted himſelf with ſhooting at Hares and 
Pheaſants, ſeveral of which he kill'd. 


The 17th before we ſet out the Emperor ſent the 


two Fathers, and the Surgeon who came with his 
ninth Son, to viſit one of his Brothers-in-law who la 
ſick in a Village a hundred Lys beyond the Place 
where we were encamp'd this Day: The Chineſe Phy. 
ſicians had given him over, for which reaſon his Fa- 
ther deſired the Emperor to ſend a European Doctor: 
The Emperor, who greatly lov'd this Family, ſent 
immediately all the European Remedies he had, that 
thoſe might be choſen which were proper for his Di- 
ſtemper, which was a malignant Fever. 

This Day we travelled ſixty Lys, ſtill in Valleys 
watered with the ſame River as the precedent, and the 
Emperor diverted kimſelf with killing Hares and Phea- 
ſants all the way. 45 | 

When we were arriv*d at the Place deſign'd for our 
Encampment, while he waited for the Arrival of the 
Baggage he went and took a little Repoſe in the 
Houſe of one of his Farmers, who cultivated the ad- 
jacent Fields, and inform'd himſelf very minutely 
trom the Peaſants concerning this Year's Crop, and 


even deſired to ſee the different forts of Grain which 


grew in this Country. | 

The 18th, as we were ready to ſet out, an Expreſs 
came to the Emperor with News that his Majeſty's 
Brother-in-law lay at the laſt Extremity, and that 
there was no farther Expectation from the uſual Re- 


medies: Whereupon the Emperor ſent the Poor's Me- 
dicines which I had given him, but they came too 


late, 
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late, for he died ſoon after he had taken a Doſe of the 
White Powder. n 2803 

This Day the Emperor made two Rings in Moyn- 
tains very ſteep and difficult to ſtand upon, and kil- 
led four Stags with his own Hand ; the Hunters like- 
wiſe killed a few more, after which we encamp'd at 
Ngan kia tun. | 

The 19th we encamp'd at Kou pe keou ; a little be- 
fore our Arrival the Emperor learnt the News of his 
Brother-1n-law's Death, at which he ſeem'd greatly 
concern'd, and immediately ſent the two Officers, who 
brought the News, Poſt to his Uncle with Compli- 


ments of Condolence ; and at the ſame time ſent ano- 


ther of his Brothers-in-law, who is a Grandee of the 
Court, to conduct the Corps to Peking : The Empe- 
ror found all the Militia, who guard this Gate of 
the Great Wall, ranged along the Plain, but with 
no other Arms than a Sword; they all kneeled down 
as his Majeſty paſs'd by. This Morning the Empe- 
ror ſent me three Diſhes of Meat from his own Ta- 
ble, and I underſtood he had ſpoken of me-over Night 
before his Domeſticks in a very obliging manner, 
praiſing more eſpecially my Affection for his Service, 
and Attachment to his Perſon. 

The 2cth we went fifty Lys, and encamp'd in a 


Village called Nan tchin tchoang : The Emperor went 


almoſt all the way by Water in a ſmall Bark, and the 
Hunters and Officers of his Train march'd on each 
ſide the River, beating the Fields to ſtart Hares, and 


driving them towards the River-Banks for his Ma- 


jeſty to ſhoot them: He ſhot ſome while he was in 
the Bark, and others after he was landed; he like- 
wiſe ſhot ſome Ducks : This Day one of the prin- 
cipal Reguloes of Peking came to meet the Em- 
ror. | 

r The 21ſt we went twenty Lys, and encamp'd in a 
Town called Chui yu bien: The Emperor W 
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the firſt forty and the laſt twenty Lys on horſe. 
back, and the other forty by Water, ſhooting at 
Hares as on the Day before, ſeveral of which he kil- 
Jed, and took not a few Partridges and Pheaſants 
by means of his Faulcons : A great Part of the ſupe- 
rior Mandarins in Peking came to ſalute the Emperor 
either in the Road or in the Camp. 

The 22d the Emperor ſet out two Hours before 
Day that he might arrive in good time at Peking, 
which is but ſixty Lys from Chui yn kien : Aſter he 
had travell'd twenty Lys he was met by his Son and 
Heir, who ſet out from Peking at midnight to meet 
his Father; they continued together the Remainder 
of the Journey, and took a Repaſt in a Village thir- 
ty Lys from Peking; the Emperor did me the Ho- 
nour again to ſend me Diſhes of Meat from his Ta- 
ble, as he had very often done during this Journey, 
particularly for ſeven or eight Days paſt he never 
tail'd Morning and Evening. We arrived at Peking 
before Noon, ITE 
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GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


ON THE 


KINGDOM of COREA 


Taken from the Memoirs of PEREREOGIS. 


HE Kingdom of Corea is called by the 
i Chineſe, Kao lin*, and by the Mantcheoux 
FTartars their Neighbours, Solbo F ; the 
LName alſo of Tchaoſſien is to be met with 
in the Chineſe Writings, either becauſe it 
was then the Name the moſt known in the Weſtern 
Part, or becauſe it was then the Name of the Capi- 
tal City: I don't think it neceſſary to give an Ac- 
count of the other Names by which this Kingdom 
hath been called for a little time; it is ſufficient to 


know that for a great many Ages paſt it hath com- 


monly been called Kao li, and that no other Name is 
to be met with in the Hiſtory of the Imperial Family 
Yuen of the twelfth Century. This Kingdom is 
bounded on the North by the ancient Country of the 
Eaſtern Tartars, very well known by the Name of 
Mantcheoux, ſince they made themſelves Maſters of 


* ——_— 


* They ſay Kao li kou; Koue /ignifies Kingdom. They 
+ The Tartars ſay, Solho Kouron ; Kouron /ignifies Kingdom. 
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China : It borders on the Weſt upon the Chineſe Pro- 
vince called in Writings ſometimes Leao tong, and at 
other times Quang tong, which is ſeparated from Eaſt 
Tartary by a wooden Paliſado, which the Chineſe call 
The Wooden-Wall, Mou teou tching. The Sea, where- 


in there are ſome Iſlands, bounds it on the Eaſt and 


on the South: The Breadth of Corea from North to 
South is almoſt nine Degrees, beginning about the 
thirty-fourth, and ending at the forty-third Degree of 
Latitude: Its Length from Eaſt to Weſt is unequal, 
and ſomewhat leſs than its Breadth, being in its 
greateſt Extent not more than ſix Degrees. I did not 
go far enough into the Kingdom, as I ſaid before, to 
be able to ſpeak with any certainty concerning the 
Nature of its Soil; but what I ſaw of it upon the 
Frontiers is very well cultivated after the manner of 
the Southern Chineſe : A Tartar Lord, whom the 
Emperor hath ſent here, attended by one of the infe- 
rior Mandarins of the Mathematick Tribunal, gave 
us an Account that the Country is good, and pro- 


- duces in great plenty whatever is neceſſary for Life, 


as Rice, Corn, Millet and other Grain: The ſame 
Lord hath brought along with him a Map of it, ex- 


actly like that in the Royal Palace; as he did not go 


by the Court he only gave us the Length of the 
Road, which he had made to go to it from the City 
of Fong boang tching, having had it meaſur'd by the 
Line. Fong boang tching is at the Eaſt end of the 
Paliſado of Quang long: I have been there, and it is 
from this very Spot that its Breadth is begun to be 
mark' d: I found by immediate Obſervations its Lati- 
tude to be ten Degrees, thirty Minutes, and twenty 


Seconds; the Longitude from the Eaſt end of that 


Point to the Weſtern Boundary of Corea under the 
preſent Family comes to ſeven Degrees, and forty- 
two Minutes ; for after the Wars of the Coreans with 


the Mantcbeoux, who ſubdued them before they at- 


tack*d China, it was at laſt agreed upon between _ 
that 
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that there ſhould be left a certain Space uninhabited 
between the Paliſado and the Boundaries of Corea : 


| Thoſe Boundaries are marked upon the = by 
iew 


prick*d Lines: As I have not myſelf taken a 
of the inward Parts of the Kingdom, nor the Sea- 
coaſt, I am far from offering this Map as a finiſh'd 
Work, but only as the beſt which has been publiſh*d, 


none having either Ability or Means to take a parti- 


cular and exact Account of the Situation of the Cities, 


and of the Courſe of the Rivers: The Bounds of the 
whole North Part, and as far as I have ſurvey'd to 
the Weſt, having been meaſur'd geometrically, and 
fix*d by the Elevations of the Pole, we may hence- 
forward make uſe of them for the bringing the other 
Parts to their proper Longitude, for it's certain that 
there is its greateſt Breadth. The Road likewiſe made 
by the Tartar Lord, and meaſured by the Line from 
Fong hoang tching, has enabled us to judge of the Pro- 
portion of the other Meaſures of that Kingdom mark*d 
upon the Royal Map : By comparing allo the Eleva- 
tion of the Court of Corea, which the Chineſe Ma- 
thematicians have found to be thirty- ſeven Degrees, 
thirty-eight Minutes, and twenty Seconds, with our 
own North Elevations, we are certain of its Extent 
from North to South, at leaſt for five Degrees and 
an half: There ſhould be ſome further Obſervations 
upon the South and Eaft Sides, which would com- 
pleat the Account of Corea with reſpect to the General 
Geography of Aſia. 

T he moſt conſiderable Rivers, which are its De- 
fence as well as its Riches, are Ju lou and Toumen, 
which are called upon the Map in the Mantcheoux, 
Linguong, Yalou oula, and Toumen oula; the Word 
Oula in the Mantebebux Language hath the ſame Sig- 
nification as the Word Xiang in the Chineſe, which 
ſignifies a River; for which reaſon the Chineſe call 
thoſe two Rivers 7a lou kiang, and Toumen kiang : 


They both riſe out of the ſame Mountain, one of the 
higheſt 
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higheſt in the World. The Chineſe call it Tchang pe- 
chang, and the Mantcheoux, Chanalin ; that is the 
ever-white Mountain : One of theſe Rivers takes its 
Courſe eaſtward, and the other weſtward ; they are 
both pretty deep, and moderately rapid, and the 
Water of them very good : The Courle of the other 
Rivers, which I have not ſeen, are marked upon the 
Map according to the Corean Meaſures, 

The Houſes of the Coreans have only one Story, 
and are ill built, as the Tartars informed me; for I 
was no further than four Leagues from the firſt Town 
of Corea : The Houſes in the Country are made of 
Earth, and thoſe in the Towns generally of Bricks: The 
Walls of the Towns are built after the Chineſe man- 
ner, with ſquare Towers, Battlements, and arch'd 
Doors; but the Great Wall, which the Coreans had 
raiſed to defend themſelves from the Tartars, and 
which I have view'd in coaſting along the Eaſt Shore of 
Toumen Oula, cannot be compar'd with the Eaſt part 
of the Great Chineſe Wall, not being terraſs'd, nor fo 
thick : It has for about ninety Years paſt lain almoſt 
entirely in Ruins; for Corea was the firſt which felt 
the victorious Arms of the Mantcheoux their Neigh- 
bours : The Capital is called upon the Map King ki 
tao, and *tis thus that the Coreans call it, but the Chi- 
neſe call it Kong ki tao; the reaſon is that it is not al- 
Jowed in the Imperial Palace, in ſpeaking of the other 
Courts, to make uſe of the Chineſe Word King ; that 
Word, ſay the Chineſe, ſignify only the Court of their 
Emperors ; they pretend likewiſe that the Word 
Stentſe van ſoui, and others of the ſame ſort, which 


they give to their Emperors, are ſo appropriated to 
him that it is not allow'd to uſe them even in a 


Tranſlation to expreſs the Heads of other Kingdoms: 
Nevertheleſs I cannot ſay, as one of our own Authors 
does, in ſpeaking of the Letters ſent to & Louis by the 
firſt Emperors of the Nuen, that thoſe Words were 
full of Pride, as ridiculous as impious; . 8 
effe 
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effect it 18 certain that altho* they may ſignify, accord- 
ing to their import, the Son of Heaven, and the In- 
mortal, yet they are by long uſage brought to ſignify 
no more than the Emperor of China ; there being no 
Chineſe who knows not that his Maſter is a Man, and 
the Son of a Man, 3 2 
The ſame Remark holds good as to the Name that 
is given to their Kingdom, and eſpecially as to that 
of Tien bia, by which the Chineſe mean their own 
Empire alone; for they know very well that they are 
not Maſters of all the World, nor of the whole Earth, 
altho* they think themſelves by much ſuperior to all 
the People of other Kingdoms : So the difficulty 
which they make of giving the Name of King to 
other Courts has the ſame Foundation, and can never 
be got over by any Ambaſſador, whoſe Prince would 
treat with the Emperor upon an equal foot; as to 
what regards the Ambaſſadors of Corea, as they re- 
preſent a feuditary and tributary King, they are treat- 
ed with no great diſtinction; they have not Prece- 
dence of the Grandees, nor even of the Mandarins of 
the ſecond Rank ; they are as it were ſhut up in the 
Houſe where they are lodged, at leaſt till after the 
firſt Audience; afterwards, when they have the li- 
berty of going abroad, they have an appointed num- 
ber of Attendants, not ſo much to ſhew them reſpect 
as. to be Spies upon their Conduct: The Tartar Lord, 
who went as Envoy to the Court of the King of 
Corea, told us that he had likewiſe been kept under 
great reſtraint ; that there were Perſons in his Houſe 
who conſtantly watch'd him, and that every thing 
he ſaid was carried to the Palace by young Perſons a 
placed at convenient diſtances along the Street. 
The Coreans dreſs after the Chineſe manner, which 
was in uſe in the time of the laſt Family of the 
Emperors called Tai ming : They wear a Robe with 
long and large Sleeves, a high Cap of a ſquariſh Fi- 
gure, a round Girdle, and Leather, Linen, or Sattin - 
Vol. IV. C c Boots: 
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Boots: Their Language is different both from the 
Chineſe and Tartarian ; and therefore when any one 
goes into China he takes an Interpreter along with 
him ; the Emperor has alſo ſome of them at his own 
Expence both at Peking and at Fong hoang tching, 
through which Places every one muſt paſs who goes 
into China; the Chineſe Letters nevertheleſs are in uſe 
throughout the whole Kingdom: The laſt Envoy, who 
came to pay us a Viſit a few Years ago, made uſe of 
a Pencil to make us underſtand what he would fay 
to us: He told us that the Doctrine of Confucius was 
in great eſteem amongſt them, and that they kept the 
Bonzes very low, who were not allowed to build 
Pagods within any Towns : The Chriſtian Religion 
hath not as yet been preached in Corea, though ſome 
Coreans may have been baptized at different. times at 
Peking : To make a Settlement of it there muſt be a 
Permiſſion had from the Emperor of China, a thing 
more difficult than ever to be obtain'd, ſince that Miſ- 
ſion is almoſt entirely deſtroy'd by the Prohibition 
which the Lipou made in the Year 1724: But it is 
certain that if, by a Miracle of the Divine Mercy up- 
on that Nation, China ſhould become Chriſtian, the 
Converſion of Corea and Tartary would be an Affair 
but of a few Years: Such 1s the dependance which 
thoſe Countries have upon China, ſuch the regard 
which the neighbouring Nations pay to the Chineſe, 

The Form of Government of Corea is very like to 
that of China; the Kingdom is divided into eight Pro- 
vinces, and each Province into different Juriſdictions, 
which have the ſame Rights and Prerogatives as the 

Towns, that are called Fou in China, have over 
thoſe which are called Hien. 

When a Criminal is to be puniſh'd they don't put 
a Gag in his Mouth, as is practis'd in China when 
there is ſome particular reaſon for it; but a Sack is 


— 
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thrown over his Head which comes down to his Feet, 
partly out of deſign to conceal his Shame, partly with 
intent to have him in their Power. 

That which is moſt precious in Corea is the Harveſt 
of the famous Plant Gin ſeng, and the hunting of 
Sables; they carry on alſo a great Trade with Cotton- 
Paper, which is ſtrong and laſting; it is uſed even in 
the Imperial Palace as Blinds for Windows, and for. 
other like Uſes; altho' there comes a great quantity 
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of it every Year, yet it continues to be ſold dearer 


than any other Paper in China. | 
Corea is a very antient Kingdom, as may eaſily be 


ſhewn by the Annals and the Books of greateſt Anti- 


quity in China: You vang, Founder of the Imperial 
Family Tcheou, after he had defeated the laſt Em- 
peror of the Family Vg * made Prince Riiſe, Uncle 
to that unfortunate Emperor, King of Corea, even 
without exacting from him either Tribute or Homage: 
This muſt have been about the Year 1120 before the 
Chriſtian Ara, ſince that Defeat according to Hiſtory, 
confirm'd by the Calculation of the Eclipſes which it 
gives account of, cannot be placed lower than that Period 
of time: This Prince was in ſo great repute for Wil- 
dom that You vang would have made him Prime Mi- 
niſter, and received from him the Inſtructions which 
are collected in the ſixth Chapter of the fourth Book 
of Chu king, a Book of the greateſt Authority a- 
mongſt the Chineſe : The Prince did not care to take 
upon him the Management of an Empire, that had 
been taken away from his Nephew on account of his 


Tyranny: The Emperor approv'd his Reaſons, and 


gave him all that Country which makes up the 
Kingdom. of Corea ; he furniſhed him alſo with the 
means to make himſelf Maſter of it, and to introduce 
among that People the polite Manners of the Chineſe : 
It is evident that the Wiſdom of that Prince eaſily 


Chang, or Yng, is the ſecond Imperial Family of Chana. 
| Ce | over- 
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overcame all Difficulties, ſince, according to the Chi. 
neſe Hiſtory, four Years after he had taken poſſeſſion 
of his Kingdom he thought he might be abſent from 
it, and pay a Viſit to You vang, who received him 
with great Demonſtrations of Friendſhip, and ſent 
him back with magnificent Preſents : 'The Family of 
Prince K:z/e reigned above ſeven hundred Years, but 
the Imperial Houſe inſenſibly degenerating from the 
Virtue of its Anceſtors, loſt by little and little their 
hereditary Dominion; among the Grandees every one 
fortify'd himſelf upon his own Eſtate, and took the 
Title of Prince : They who had received the Title of 
Prince from the firſt Emperors would be called Kings, 
and exercis'd regal Authority: Nothing but War was 
to be ſeen among ſo many different States, and their 
mutual Invaſions reduced the Empire into ſeven great 
Kingdoms, which were called Jin, Thou, Yen, Tebao, 
Han, J, Ouei : The Kingdom of Yen, which at that 
time comprehended no more than the preſent Province 
of Petche li, made itſelf very ſoon Maſter of the 
Province of Leao tong, and by puſhing on its Con- 
queſts by degrees towards the Eaſt, Corea was at laſt 
brought under the Authority and wiſe Government of 
Tchen pen: This Kingdom for a long time withſtood 
the ambitious Attempts of the King of Jin, called 
iin vang, but at laſt it fell under his Power as the 


other ſix had done: Hi vang, King of Yen and of 


Corea, was defeated, taken and killed in the Year 


259 before the Birth of Chriſt, according to the 


Chineſe Hiſtory, and Tfin vang was acknowledged for 
Emperor of all China by the Name of Jin chi hoang ti. 
When he ſaw himſelf in quiet Poſſeſſion of the whole 
Empire he had a delign of contracting its Bounds be- 
tween the Great Wall to the North and the Ocean 
to the South; he fixed the Bounds of the Eaſt at the 
wooden Paliſade, which we have ſpoken of, ſo that 
what was beyond ſhould from that time not belong to 


the Empire, and Corea was looked upon as a foreign 
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Son of Chi hoang ti loſt in three Years all that great 
Monarchy, and China was divided into twenty King- 
doms : Tjan tou was made King of Nen, and Tien tchi 


King of Corea, under the Name of Kao tong, ſo that 


he would have been reckon'd the Head of the ſecond 
Family of the Kings of Corea, if that Eſtabliſhment 
had laſted ; but in a few Years afterwards all was 
overturn'd by the victorious Arms of Lieou pang, 


Founder of the Imperial Family Han: Jan tou was 


defeated as well as the other King, and all the Empire 
was brought under one ſingle Maſter : Lieou pang, 
the quiet Poſſeſſor of China, and known by the Name 
of Hao tſou, fix*d, as Chi hoang ti had done, the Boun- 
daries on the North at the Great Wall, but he con- 
tracted it ſomewhat on the Eaſt by making the River 
Pechou its Boundary : From that time there was left, 
as it were abandon'd, ſome Extent of Country be- 
tween the Limits of China and Corea: Some ſhort time 
after an Officer, called Ouei, who was deſcended from 
the antient Princes of Jen, gather*d together his Friends, 
and the Soldiers whom the Emperor had disbanded ; 
and with a Reſolution to puſh his Fortune entred 


into that Country, where he eſtabliſhed himſelf fo well 


by force of Arms, that he enjoy'd it peaceably with 
full Sovereignty : He afterwards paſſed into Corea, 
which he entirely ſubdu'd ; he took the Name of King, 
and fixed his Court at Van hien: This Kingdom 
deſcended to his Poſterity down to King 7% ki ; 
he ſucceſsfully oppog'd the Arms of the Emperor 


Hliao ou hoang, but afterwards he was betray'd and 


murder'd by Nibi !/an, Governor of one of the Towns 
of Cerea, whom the Generals had corrupted, 

Corea was reduced into Provinces and divided into 
different Governments ; but that Diviſion laſted but 
a little while: As ſoon as the Imperial Family Han 
began to be divided, and to be weaken'd by Civil 


Wars, Corea, taking Advantages of this Declenſion 
CI os 
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of Power, made itſelf a King; who to obtain Peace 
wich the Emperor of China, paid him Homage, and 
preſented him, by way of Tribute, ſeveral things 
which his Kingdom produced: This may be affirm'd 
to be the conſtant condition of Corea, for whatever 
Interruptions there may have been in it in ſo many 
Ages, it hath always ſooner or later return'd to it. 
The Family Souy being come to the Empire, and 
having a deſign to reduce Corea into a Province, at- 
tack*d it with one of the moſt numerous Armies which 
was ever ſcen in China; but the Succeſs was unfor- 


tunate, and there were only ſome few thouſand Chi- 
neſe who return'd from that Expedition, all the reſt 


being loſt in it: However the Coreans, unwilling to 


try a ſecond time the Fate of Arms, choſe to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to the Emperor to tender him the uſual 
Homage and Tribute, which was accepted : The ſame 
thing happen'd a little while after under the Founder 
of the Family Tang; he briskly attack'd the Coreans, 
but without Succeſs ; nevertheleſs the Coreans offer d 
to pay Tribute to his Son, and he accepted their Of- 
fers; the ſame Conditions were accepted by the Impe- 
rial Family Song, the Chineſe and the Coreans living 
in a good Underſtanding, and lending their Troops 
mutually to one another when they were at War with 
any foreign Nation: This is what, in the time of the 
Emperor Song, drew down upon the Coreans the Arms of 
Eaſt-Jarlary, which Hiſtory at that time calls Niu 
iche: The Princes of thoſe Tartars enter'd into Corea, 
plunder'd it, and at laſt ſubdued it, notwithſtanding 
the Chineſe Armies came to their aſſiſtance, and 
were defeated ; they afterwards penetrated into China, 
and made themſelves Maſters of the North Provinces, 
and from that time took the Title of Emperor, and 
gave the Name of King to their Family : However 
it is not plac'd among the other Families in the Chi- 
neſe Annals, becauſe it never had the ſole Government 
oi the Empire; the Family which firſt put an end to 
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that of the King, and afterwards that of the Song, made 


the ſtrongeſt Efforts for reducing Corea into a Pro- 
vince ; the Founder of that Family, who took the 
Name of Yuen, and who is known in Europe by the 
Name of Zing hi, or Zing his kan, but whom the 
Chineſe Hiſtory calls Tchin hi ſe, and Tai iſou, after he 


had conquer'd the King had thoughts of carrying the 


War into Corea: His General, called Leou co imme- 


diately made himſelf Maſter of the Towns ſituated 


upon the Eaſt of the River Za lou; but the Emperor, 


who was taken up with Wars of greater Conſequence, 


having ordered him to finiſh- that, and the King of 
Corea, called Tche.vang, having offer'd the Tribute, 
that Kingdom continued upon its antient footing : His 
Succeſſor, whom our Writers call O#ai, and whom 
the Chineſe, according to the Genius of their Language, 
O ho tai, would have had the Coreans receive Governors 


of his immediate appointment, but they were ſo far 


from receiving them, that they murder*d them: To 
puniſh them, ſays the Chineſe Hiſtory, the Emperor 


ſent the Tartar General T/a lita, who took from the 
Coreans more than forty Towns; their King Tche 


vang diſpatch'd his Brother oa: gan to intreat the 


Emperor to acknowledge him as a Tributary King, 


but that Step was uſeleſs, and he gained nothing by it; 
the Emperor, on the contrary, order'd the conquer'd 
Country to be divided into Governments, to place 
throughout it Mandarins, and to fortify the important 
Poſts with good Garriſons : The King of Corea re- 
tird towards the Eaſt Part on the Sea-coaſt : The 
Year following the Towns of Corea which had been 
forc*d to receive the Mandarins, tooks Arms and put 
all Foreigners to the Sword; at that News the Gene- 
ral Ta lila came again into the Country, and engag- 
ing the Corean Army was killed by an Arrow; here- 
upon they entred into a Treaty of Peace: The King 
of Corea and his Son, called Chun, were permitted to 
pay their Compliments to the Emperor Oat as he 
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was hunting; the Emperor received him with Marks 
of diſtinction, and was ſatisfied with only keeping his 
Son among the Hoſtages, which he had of ſeveral 
Princes and Commanders in chief, which were brought 


up and educated at his Court, and at his own Expence: 


The Peace continued under the Son of Oat, called 


by our Hiſtorians Ks jou, and by the Chineſe, Kouei 
you ; (the ſame to whom &' Louis deputed ſome of the 
Religious Orders, and ſent Preſents) but he having 
reigned but a few Years the War with the Coreans be- 
gan under his Succeſſor Mango, or Manger, accord- 
ing to our Authors, and Mong co according to the 
Chineſe : One of the Princes of the Blood called 77 
bou, and General Hong fou yuen entred into Corea, 
and took ſeveral Towns, yet could not oblige the Co- 
reans to abandon their King; who, beſides that he had 
offered always to pay the uſual Tribute, had ſent one 
of his Sons to treat of an Accommodation: During 
theſe Tranſactions the Emperor Mong co died, and 
Coblai or Hobilai, called in China, Hou pilie, ſucceeded 
him; this Prince endeavour'd to conform himſelf in 
every thing to the Government of the Chineſe Em- 
perors his Predeceſſors: In the firſt Year of his Reign 
one of the Grandees, called Lien hi, drew up a Placet 
in favour of Corea, which was expreſs'd almoſt in 
theſe Words. | | 
The King of Corea has never failed to offer Tribute 
to the Empire; one of his Sons, called Tien ou, has 


come by his Orders, and that often to this Court; 


the laſt time that he came he could not ſo much as 
obtain an Audience; the Emperor, the Predeceſſor of 
your Majeſty, was engag'd in preparing for the War 
which he had deſign'd againſt the Song; this Prince 
has juſt received Intelligence that his Father is dead 
if he is ſent back to his Kingdom, what Eſteem will 
he not have for the excellent Virtue of your Majeſty, 
and what will not be the grateful Returns he will 
- make to your Empire ? = 
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The Demand expreſſed in that Placet was approved 
of by the Emperor, and he commanded that the Prince 


ſhould be re- conducted with a ſuitable Retinue at the 


Coſt of the Empire; nay more, he ſet at liberty all 
the Corean Priſoners, and publiſn'd a general Amneſty 
for all that was paſt; the King of Corea for his part 
did Homage, offer'd Tribute as uſual, and received 
the Chineſe Almanack for the current Year, which 
was the third of Coblai, who alſo in Hiſtory is called 
Chit ſou : From that time Corea hath kept the ſame 
Form of Government, its Kings having reigned with 
Dependance upon the Chineſe Emperors without loſ- 
ing the Rights of. Sovereignty, which they have over 
their Subjects: As ſoon as the Founder of the firſt 
Family of the Ming had drove out of China that of 
the Juen, the King of Corea offered Homage and 
Tribute, which was received without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition : The reigning Family Ving, ſince it hath been 
in quiet Poſſeſſion of the Empire, hath exacted of the 
Coreans no more than the fame Services: As ſoon as 
the King of Corea is dead, the Emperor deputes two 
Grandees of his Court to the Son to confer on him the 
Title of Rove vang, that is King; when the King of 
Corea is apprehenſive that there may be Diſturbances 
after his Death, he names during his Life an Heredi- 
tary Prince, and deſires the Emperor to confirm him : 
The Prince receives the Inveſtiture upon his Knees, 
and preſents to the Envoys a certain number of de- 
terminate things, and a Sum of Silver which amounts 
to eight hundred Taels : After that the Miniſter of 
Corea brings the Tribute, and touches the Ground 
with his Forehead in the Emperor's preſence ; the 


Princeſs alſo, the Wife of the King, does not take 


the Title of Queen till ſhe has received it from the 
Emperor; as the Ceremony is regulated, there 18 
never any cauſe of Diſpute or War: Hence it is that 
Corea hath enjoy'd the Sweets of Peace for a great 
many Years. 7 
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An ABRIDGMEN T of the 
HISTORY of CORE A 


This Account of Corea is taken out of three different 


Authors: From a Theatre of the World, entitled, 


Thien kiokiu loin chu; from a general Abridgment 
of Chorography, which hath for its Title Quang yu ki; 
and from a Survey of Univerſal Geography, entitled, 
Tang yu ching tio. In the eſſential Points I have 
contented my ſelf with a bare Tranſlation, and have 


added to it a Chronology, which is look'd upon as un- 
queſtionable. | 


OR EA, which may juſtly be called the Cherſs- 
neſus of China, ſince it is contiguous and tributary 
to it, is a large Peninſula which runs out in the form 
of a Cape into the Eaſtern Sea between China and Fa- 


pan: The Sea of Japan waſhes it on the Eaſt; the Gulph 


of Leao tong divides it from the Provinces of Pe tche li 
and Chang long on the Weſt ; on the North it bor- 
ders on the Country of * Niu tche, on the South it 


hath the Ocean, and the River Za lou, which bound- 


ing it between the South and North, divides it from 
Leao long: Its Extent from Eaſt to Weſt is twelve 
hundred Lys, and from North to South two thou- 
ſand and between two and three hundred Lys. COT 

Corea hath formerly been inhabited by different. 
People; the principal were the Me, the Kao kiul:, 


— 


* Thus the Chineſe Geographers call that part of the Country, 
ewhich is inhabited by the Mantcheoux-Tartars, tho' this Name ts 


unknown to them. See what hath been ſaid of it in the Geographical 
Obſervations, p. 88. | | 


. and 


— 


_ 


and the Hun : Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into three 


ſorts, viz, the Ma han, the Pien ban, and the Tchin 
han : Theſe People erected many Kingdoms, ſuch as 
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was that of Tchaofhen, and that of * Kalo: whence 


we have corruptly call'd it Corea. It hath at laſt 


taken the name of Tchavſſen, under the Dynaſty that 


now reigns, which is of the Family of Li: But 
although in publick Inſtruments this latter Title 
is only given it in China, yet in common Diſcourſe 


it keeps ſtill its firſt Name: The Mantcheoux. call 


Corea, Sol ho kouron, or the Kingdom of Sol ho. 
Corea 1s at this time divided into eight Provinces, 
which have a command "over forty Kiun, or great 
Cities; thirty three Pou, or Towns of the firſt Rank ; 
fifty eight Tchouv, or Towns of the. ſecond Rank; 
and ſeventy Hin, or Towns of the third Rank. 
The firſt Province, which is in the Heart of the 
Kingdom, and where the King keeps his Court, is 
call'd King ki, or the Province of the Court: The 
Eaſtern is call'd Niang Nuen, or the Source of the 
River, the antient Habitation of the MZ; the 
Weſtern is call'd Hoang hai, or yellow Sea; it takes 
in Part of the antient Tchaofien, and the Country of 
the antient Mahan : The Northern is call'd Ping ngan, 
that is the Calm or the Pacifick ; it was formerly in- 
cluded in the antient Kingdom of Tchagien : The 
Southern is call'd Tæuenlo; it was the Habitation of 
the Pien han: The South-weſt Province was call'd 
Tchu ſin, the Faithful and Pure; it is the antient Ma- 
han : The North-eaſt is call'd Kien King, the Happy; 
it is the antient Territory of the Kaokiuli: Laſtly the 
South-eaſt is call'd Kin chan, it is the antient Country 
of the Tchin han. 5 
Han ching is the Capital of Corea; (according to 


the Name it hath gone by for near theſe laſt hundred 


* Under the Dynaſiy of the Family of the Kao, auh reign'd for a 
long time in Corea. 


Years:) 
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thern Latitude, and ten degrees more in Longitude 
than the City of Pekin : This is the Situation which 
the Chineſe Printer gives it; the People of Corea 


were ſubject to the Chineſe from Yao, who began to 


reign 2357 Years before the Chriſtian Era, to the 
Emperor Tai king of the Dynaſty of the Hia, who 
began to reign 2188 Years before the Chriſtian Era; 
the bad Government of this Prince made them re- 
volt: Under the Reign of Kie, which began 1818 
before the Chriſtian Ara, they were brought to pay 


their Tribute; but his tyrannical Government engaged 


them in a freſh Revolt, and put them upon invading a 
Part of China : Tching tang, who began to reign about 
the Year 1766, before the Chriſtian Era, after he 
had deprived Kiẽ of the Crown, and founded the Dy- 
naſty of the Chang, made War upon them, and 
brought them back to their Duty : Under the Em- 


peror Tchang ting, who began to reign 1562 Years 


fore the Chriſtian Ara, they attack d China; and 
afterwards they ſometimes ſubmitted, and ſometimes 
revolted ; this Alternative of Obedience. and Revolt 
continued to the Year 1324 when Ven ting began to 
reign; the Weakneſs of this Prince gave them oppor- 
tunity of making themſelves Maſters of the Provinces 
of Kiang nan and Chan tong, where they maintain'd their 


groundtill the time of Tin tchi hoang, who ſubdued them, 


and diſpers'd them in the Empire; but fo little of the 
Affairs of their Hiſtory is known before the Dynaſty 


of the Theor, that the Chineſe Hiſtorians are in the 


right to begin the Eſtabliſhment of that Monarchy 
with Ki ie, from whom to this preſent time it hath 
continued two thouſand eight hundred and fourteen 
Years without comprehending in this account the 
times in which it was reduc'd into a Province: Ki !/ſe, 


that wiſe Prince of the Dynaſty of the Chang, is look'd 


upon as the Founder of the Kingdom of Tcharhen : 


His wholſom and free Advice drew upon him the 


Reſentment 


Years :) it is ſituate in the thirty ſixth degree of Nor. 


Poa 
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Reſentment of Tcheou his Nephew, who was Em 


of China: This Tyrant, far from following his wiſe 


Counſels, which would have fav'd him and his King- 
dom, condemr'd him to a cloſe Priſon, where he was 
confin'd till he was taken out by You vang, who de- 
priv*d Tebecu both of his Crown and Life, and founded 
the Dynaſty of the Tcheou in the 1122d Year before 
the beginning of the Chriſtian Ara: K tſe was no 


ſooner at liberty but he thought of withdraw ing 


himſelf from the Dominion of him who had taken 
away the Empire from his Family ; he found no Place 
ſo proper for his Deſign as Tchag/ſien, where he eſta- 
bliſh'd himſelf: You vang, far from diſapproving his 
Conduct, made him King of the Country, and freed 
him from the Uneaſineſs it muſt have given him to 
have been in ſubjection to the Tcheou : The Deſcen- 
dants of Ki ſe held Tchagen in Sovereignty to the time 
of T/in chi hoang,who began to reign in China 246 Years 
before the beginning of the Chriſtian Era; this Em- 
peror annex*d Tchacſhen to Leao long, upon which he 
made it dependant, yet without taking the Poſſeſſion 
of it. from the Houſe of Ki ze : The Princes of this 


. Houſe were Maſters of it with the Title of Heou, or 


Marquis, for more than forty Reigns, till Tebun took 
that of Yang, or King: A Chineſe calPd Ouei man, 


originally of the Province of Pe iche li, knew how to 


make his advantage of the Troubles occaſfion*d by the 
Civil Wars, which ſhook China about the beginning 
of the Reign of Cao t/ou, the Founder of the Dynaſty 


of the Han, which began to reign about 206 Years 


before the Chriſtian Ara. 
After having defeated Tchun in ſeveral Battles, h 
made himſelf Maſter of his Country, and took the 
Title of King of Tchaofſien ; Ouei man put an end to 
the Houſe of Ki 2/e, and freed Tchaofſicn from the De- 
pendance it had been in upon the Government of 
Leao tong; however he was a long time before he 


could obtain from the Chineſe Emperors the Confirma- * | 


tion 
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tion of his uſurped Crown; but at laſt Hoei ti, who 


began to reign 122 Years before the Chriſtian Æra, 
and Liu heou his Mother, who govern'd under his 


Name, created him King of Tehaaſſien, by the Coun- 
ſel of the very Man who had formerly been Gover- 
nor of Leao tong; this gave Ouei man an opportunity 
to puſh his Conqueſts further, and accordingly he 


brought under his Yoke the Mz, the Kao kiuli, the 


Otio tfiu, and ſeveral other People: Yeu kiu, Grand- 


ſon of Ouei man, having killed Che ho, Envoy of 


the Emperor You li, about 110 Years before the 
Chriſtian Era, drew upon himſelf a dangerous War: 
The Emperor ſent Zan pou and Sun tche to chaſtif 
his Inſolence, but without Succeſs ; a little while af. 
ter 7204 kiu was aſſaſſinated by his own Friends who 
came to deliver him up voluntarily to the Emperor. 
Jou ti reduced Tchao/hien into a Province, which he 
called The Province of Tian hai: This Prince, after 
he had brought under his Obedience the Kingdom 
with its Conqueſts, that is all Corea, divided it into 
four Kiun, or Provinces, which were Tchin fan, Lin 
tong, Lo lang, and Hiuen tou; he reduced Ouo 1fiu 
and Kao kiuli to the Rank of Towns of the third 
Order. The Emperor Tchao ti, who began to reign 
eighty- ſix Years before the Chriſtian Era, laid aſide 
the Governors of two Provinces, and left only that 


of Lo lang, and Hiuen tou, ſo that Corea was made 


up of but two Provinces. | 

The Kao kiuli were deſcended from the Fou yu * ; 
theſe Fou you muſt have been a People of Eaſt Tar- 
tary, but their Origin, according to the Account they 


give of it is altogether fabulous, and the following 


* The Chineſe often give the ſame Name to the King, to the King- 
dom, and to the Inhabitants; for inſtance, the People of this Name 


and their Kingdom are called indifſerently, Fou yu; ſometimes alſo the 


King is meant by it; tho there are but few, yet there are ſome Ex- 
amples of its being us'd in that Senſe. © 


Re- 
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Relation of it will ſhew you to what a height the 
Credulity of theſe People and their Hiſtorians is car- 
ried: It is true indeed Idolatry gives ſome Air of 


Probability to theſe fort of Extravagancies ; the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, which in other reſpects affects to appear 


ſerious, furniſhes us with Examples of the like Extra- 
vagancies ; this then is their Account: 

The Prince of the Kao kinli had got in his Power 
the Daughter of the God of Hobang bo, whom he 
kept ſhut up in an Houſe: One Day, as the Sun 
ſhone very violently upon her, ſhe conceiv'd, and 
was afterwards deliver'd of an Egg as big as a Buſhel ; 
it was broke, and there was found in it a Male Child ; 
when he was grown up he was call'd Tchu mong, 
which ſignifes in the Language of the Country, Good 
Archer: The King of Kao kiul; made him Intendant 
of his Haras; Tchu mong let the good Horſes be lean, 
but took great care to fatten up the bad, ſo that the 
King took the fat for his own uſe, and left him the 
lean : One Day, as they were hunting, the King hav- 
ing given him leave to ſhoot what Game he met 
with, he kilPd a great number of Fallow Deer, which 
put the King upon the Deſign of making away with 


Tchu mong, who perceiv'd the King's Deſign, left 
his Mother and fled, attended only by Mata; whilſt 
he was hotly purſued he came to a River whoſe Paſ- 
ſage was very difficult; Ah! faid he, ſhall I, who 
am the Offspring of the Sun, and Grandſon by my Mo- 
ther of the God of Hobang ho, ſhall I be ſtopped on 
the Banks of this River, and not be able to ſurmount 
this Obſtacle to my Eſcape? He had ſcarce ended 
theſe Words, but the Fiſh and the Tortoiſes, faſten- 
ing themſelves together, made a Bridge of their Bo-' 


dies, which he paſſed over; he was no ſooner 


over the River Pouchui, but he ſaw three Perſons ; 
the firſt was dreſs'd in Hempen Cloth, the ſecond had 
| on 
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on a pink d Garment, and the third was cover'd with 
Sea Weeds; they join'd him, and came together to 
the Town of Ki ching kou, where he took the Name 
of Kao for that of his Family, to ſhew that he was of 
Kao kiuli, 

Quang vou ti, who was the Reſtorer of the Dy. 
naſty of the Han, and who began to reign thirty-five 
Years before the Chriſtian Era, took away the Go- 
vernors of Lotang and Huien tou, and made the 
Kingdom of Tebadſſien a ſecond time dependant upon 
the Government of Leao tong, which was in the 
Hands of Tchii tong, whoſe Juſtice and Probity ren- 
der'd him formidable: The King of Kaos kiuli laid 
hold of this Juncture to take Arms, and brought un- 
der his Dominion the Me, Japan, Han, and Fon yu, 
continuing however the uſual Tribute to the Chineſe 
Emperors. Kong, King of Kao kiuli, was the firſt 
who carried the War into the Territories of the Em- 
pire; he beſieged the Town of Hiuen tou, and having 
taken it put all the Officers to the Sword: Tthai 
fong, Governor of Leao tong, was kill'd in a Battle 
he fought with him, but Kong was in his turn defeated 
by Ouei tai kieou, the Son of the King of Fou yu, and 
left his Son Sui tching for his Succeſſor. 

Soui tching deliver d up Hien tou into the hands of 
the Emperor, and ſubmitted to. the Payment of the 
uſual Tribute; but during the Weakneſs of the Go- 
vernment under the Emperors Hoan ti and Ling ti, 
he carried the War into the Territory of Hiuen tou. 
Kenlin, Governor of the Province under Hien ti, who 
began to reign in the Year 196, drove him out; Kong 
fun tou made war upon him, and ſeiz'd upon his 
Kingdom: The Deſcendants of Kong ſun tou reigned 
over the Part they had conquer'd down to Kong ſun 
yuen, whoſe Kingdom was deſtroy*d by the Dynaſty of 
the Ouei, the Founder of which was Tchao tchao : I ymo 
fled, and fix*d his Court at the Foot of the Mountain 

; Oua 
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Oua tou cban: Ouei kong ſucceeded Y ymo his Father; 
he was valiant and wiſe, and joined with the Dynaſty 


of the Ouei in making war upon the Succeſſors of 


Kong ſun tou, under the reign of Ming ti, who began 
to reign in the Year 322; he plunder'd Nyang ping, 
and Leao ſu in the Province of Leao tong: Mou kicou 
tien, who was Governor of it, repuls'd and defeated 


him, upon which Ouei kong fled ; but Mou kieou tien 
gave Orders to Yang ki to purſue him, which he did 


croſs Ouo lſiu for more than a thouſand Lys; at laſt 
he came to the Country of the Sou chin (thus the Peo- 
ple of Eaſt-Tartary are calPd) and, after having en- 
graven the Succeſs of his Expedition upon a Stone 
Monument he there erected, he returned home: Du- 
ring his Stay in the Country he inquired of the Inha- 
bitants if there were Lands and People beyond the Sea, 
who inform'd him that there Fiſhermen were often by 
Storms carried to an Iſland, whoſe Language was dif- 


ferent from theirs, and that theſe Iſlanders had an an- 
nual Cuſtom of drowning a Virgin in the Sea in the 


ſeventh Month : They faid further, that there was 


another Kingdom inhabited only by Women, which 


conceiv'd of themſelves, and carry'd the Child in the 
forepart of the Stomach ; that they had no Breaſts, 


but that inſtead of them they had behind the Neck a 
Tuft of Hair, from whence there flow'd a Liquor 


like Milk; that they ſuckled their Children no longer 


than an hundred Days, and that theſe Children grew 


more in that time than another Child who did not 
take this Liquor would in four Years; that on the 
Sea-coaſt there were Men with two Faces, who un- 


derſtood no Language, and who would ſtarve them- 


ſelves to death if they were taken; that there was once 


taken a Man clothed with Stuff after the Chineſe Fa- 


ſhion, whoſe Sleeves were thirty Foot long; laſtly, 


that this Place was at the moſt- Eaſtern Boundary of 


Ouo thin, | | 
T0 IV. + Dd Under 
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Under Yong kia, Tchao, Great- great-grandſon of 
Kong, was created King Fa 
hoang drove him from Oua tou, which he demoliſh'd : 
Tchao eſtabliſh'd his Court at Pin jam, which bore 
alſo the Name of Lo lang; Mon yong pao ſubdu'd 
Man, King of Kao kiuli, and made him Governor 
of Ping tcheou. During the Dynaſties of the Tjn, 
the Song, the Tj, the Leang, the latter Ouei, the lat- 
ter Tcheou, the Kings of Corea were always created 


by the Emperors. Under the Dynaſty of the Scui, 
Auen King of Corea came at the Head of the Moto to 


make an Incurſion into Leao fi, in the Province of 
Leao tong; the Emperor Yang ti ſummon'd him to 
appear before him, and upon his Refuſal went in Per- 
ſon to carry the War into Corea in the ſeventh Year 


of his Reign, which was the Year of Grace 611; 


but the Coreans retiring into their Towns defended 
themſelves vigorouſly, and for want of Proviſions the 
Emperor was forced to retreat: He thrice invaded 
Corea, but each time with as little Succeſs. Zen be- 
ing dead his Son Xien vou ſucceeded him; the Foun- 
der of the Dynaſty of the Tang, who began to reign 
in the Year of Grace 620, created him King of Co- 
rea with the Title of Chang tch# koue, that is The 
Pillar of the State of the fir Order: There was at 
that time a certain Kai ſouuen, of the Family of the 
T/uen, who pretended to be the Son of a River-God, 


the better to ſeduce the Coreans by the Splendor of his 


* Another Hiftory relates, that Kao lien, King of Kaoli made 
himſelf Maſter of Corea, and took Pinjam, where he fix'd his Court 
under the ſame Vong kia; that he puſb' his Conqueſts quite to the 
River Leao, and made himſelf Maſter of part of Leao tong, which 


is to the Eaſt of that River, and which is properly called Leao tong, 


or Eaſt-Leao; that Tam cai tęong recover'd it, and that part of 
Leao tong, called Leao fi, or Weſt-Leao, was often infeſted with 
the Incurſioms of the Kaoli : This Account makes Kae tchao and Kao 
lien to be the ſame Perſon. 


of Tchaoffien : Mou yong 


imaginary 
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imaginary Birth: He was cruel and fierce, and had © 
ſucceeded his Father in the Government of the Eaſt 
Pou; for Corea was at that time divided into five 
Pou, or Governments z viz. that of the Court, or 
Middle, and thoſe four Parts of the Kingdom which 
anſwer*d to the four Parts of the World : This perfi- 
dious Wretch aſſaſſinated Ken vou, and after he had 
treated his Body with the utmoſt Inhumanity flung 
it into a Layſtall; he immediately ſet Tſang, a 
younger Brother of Kien vou upon the Throne, and 
having reſerv'd to himſelf the Poſt of Molitchi, or 
Mayor of the Palace, he govern'd as Maſter : In the 
mean time the Coreans, in conjunction with the Petei, 
had declared War againſt the People of Sin lo, and 
had already made themſelves Maſters of two of their 
Towns; the Sin lo ſent to deſire Succours of Tai tſong, 
who began to reign in the Year 627; Tai ſſong, who 
had been inform*d of the cruel manner in which Ken 
vou had been murder'd, ſent a powerful Army, which 
he intruſted to twenty Commanders in chief, rhe two 
| firft of which were Tchang leang and Lit ſing, to cha- 
| ſtiſe Kai ſouuen as he deſerv'd, and gave Orders at the 
ſame time to the Kings of Kitan hi, Pe tf, and Sin 
bo, to join him with their Troops; after which the 
| Emperor ſet out and came to Tin tcheou, where he re- 
| view'd his Army ; the Goodneſs which he ſhew'd to 
the Soldiers, and the Orders which he gave for taking 
5 care of the Sick and Wounded, greatly encourag d his 
Troops: Li !fing attack'd the Town of Meou tchin, 
took it, made it a Town of the ſecond Order, and 
cal'd it Ti tcheou : Sun fa yn beſieged the Town of 
Pe yai with the ſame Succeſs ; he gave it the name of 
Yen Jcheou, and placed it among the Towns of the 
ſecond Order: Li t/ing beſieg d the Town of Leao 
tong, and Tai tſong coming before the Place, and ſee- 
ing the Soldiers carrying Earth for filling up the 
Trenches, he put his Hand to a Load to help them, 
which the Officers g they all ſtrove to 1 
| -* 5 
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the Soldiers, and bear a part in the work : The Em- 
ror was every Day on horſeback ; one Day, which 

he thought proper for the Execution of the Project 
he had form'd, he ſct fire to ſome combuſtible Matter 
which he had order'd to be got ready; the Wind car- 
ry'd the Fire into the Town, and occaſion'd a gene- 
ral Confuſion in it, ſo that there periſh'd in the Flames 
more than ten thouſand Men ; the Town was reduc'd 
to the Rank of thoſe of the ſecond Order, and called 
Leao tcheou : Aſter this Tai tfong march'd his Army 
towards the Town of Ngan chi; Kao yen cheou and 
Kao hoi ichin came at the Head of an hundred and 
flifty thouſand Molo to relieve the Town : The Em- 
peror gave his Orders in the Night, and having ob- 
ſerv'd the Fall of a flying Star, which light upon the 
Camp, of the Moto, he look'd upon it as an Omen 
of Succeſs; the next Day the Emperor attack d them 
in their Camp, and they were drove out of it, and 
taken in the Defeat; Kao yen cheou and Kao hoei tchin 
ſurrendred themſelves to the Clemency of the Empe- 
ror, who reſtor'd them their Liberty, and gave them 
Poſts; but order'd three thouſand of the Moto of Pin 
Jam to be buried alive: He gave the Name of 
Tchu pi chan to the Mountain at the Foot of 
which he was encamp'd; and laſtly he order'd Hiu 
king tchong to — an Inſcription, and engrave it 
on a Stone Monument. Under the Kao iſong, which 
began in the Year 650, Ambaſſadors came from 
Sin lo to deſire Succours of him againſt the Coreans 
and the Moto, who had jointly declared War againſt 
them, and had already taken from them thirty-ſix 
Cities; the Emperor granted their Requeſt, and or- 
der'd Tching min tchin to command the Succours. Du- 
ring theſe Tranſactions Kai ſouuen died, and Nan ſeng 
his Son ſucceeded him in his Poſt of Molitchi ; Nan 


eng falling out with his younger Brothers Tſuan nan ; 
kien and Tſuen nan tchan, came in Perſon to implore to 
the ,Emperor's Aſſiſtance; From another Quarter ve 
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7 ing tou, the younger Brother of Kai ſouuen, waited 


upon Kao 7ſong, and yielded up to him part of his 
Domintons ; Kao !/eng made Li ting Generaliſſimo, 
and appointed for General-Officers under him Kipi, 
Oli, Sue gin kouei, Pang tong, and others, with Or- 


ders to make war upon the Coreans : This Event hap- 


the Year 666 N. S. Kao !ſong, inquiri 
what would be the Succeſs of this Enterprize, Kia yen 
tchong, Cenſor of the Empire, made him this An- 
ſwer : The Coreans will infallibly be defeated ; the 
ſecret Memoirs declare that the Dynaſty of Kao ſhall 
not continue full nine hundred Years in the Poſſeſſion 
of Corea, and that it ſhall be overturn'd by a Gene- 
ral who ſhould be fourſcore Years old : Now this is 
the nine hundredth Year ſince the Han, that the Fa- 
mily of Kao hath reigned in Corea; the Generaliſſi- 


pen'd in the ſeventeenth Year of his hin that 1s in 


mo Li ting is fourſcore Years old, the Famine is great 


in the Country, the People riſe up againſt and betray 
on2 another, the Wolves and the Foxes come into 
their Towns; theſe Prodigies have terrify'd all their 
Spirits, and this Expedition will put an end to the 
Sovereignty of the Kao: Li t/ing began with the 
Siege of Pin jam, but T/ang, King of Corea, ſent 
Nan tchang, attended by an hundred of the chief 
Men of the Kingdom, with a white Flag in his 
Hand, and ſurrendred himſelf to Li ing, who re- 
ceiv'd him honourably; Nan ken continued to ſu- 
ſtain the Siege, and did Acts of wonderful Bravery in 
many Sallies, but was always repuls'd with Loſs; 
his Generaliſſimo, Sou tou fin tching, made his Peace 
underhand with Li fing, and promis'd to give up th2 
Place; Li ting ſet fire to one of the Gates of th: 
Town, as had been agreed upon with Sau⁰ tou ſet 
tching, and made himſelf maſter of it; Nan tien 
was made Priſoner, and his Kingdom was divided in- 
to five Governments, made up of an hundred and ſe- 


venty principal Towns, and fix hundred and ninety 


Dd 3 thou- 
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thouſand Families. The Kingdom of Corea was then 
changed into a Toutoufou, which had a Command 
over nine Tcheou, and forty-two Hien; the other 
Towns were made Towns of War: Sue gin kouei 
was made Toutofou of it, and Generaliſſimo of the 
Forces which ſhould be left for the Defence of- the 
Country. Under the Reign of the Empreſs You heoy, 
that is about the Year 687, Pao yuen, Grandſon of 
the King of Corea, called Tſang, was created Kiun 
vang, or King of the ſecond Order of Tchaoſſien; and 
thus Corea changed its Name of Kaoli to that of 


' Teharſſien. About the Year 927 Yang kien, who then 


governed Corea, took upon him the Dignity of the 


Kao, and began to reign over itz he conquered the 


Kingdoms of Pe % and Sin lo, quitted Pin jam, 
which till then had been the Seat of the Kings ot Co- 
rea, and leaving it the Name of Si king, or The Weſt 
Court, he removed his Court towards the Eaſt at the 
Foot of the Mountain Seng yo: For three Reigns un- 
der the Outa the Kings of the Houſe of Yang paid 
their Tribute regularly to the Emperors ; under the 
Reign of Tchi ſſong, of the Dynaſty of the Tcheou, 
who began to reign about the Year 954, Yang tchao, 
King of 7chag/ien, preſented to the Emperor a large 
number of ancient Books, but all full of Fables; the 
ſame Prince ſent to pay Homage to the Emperor Tai 
ſou, the Founder of the Dynaſty of the Song, who 
began to reign in the Year 960; after the Death of 
Vang tchao, the third King from him called 7th; 
was forced to pay Homage to the Kitan (theſe are the 
Tartars which reigned over the Northern Part of 
China by the Name of the Leao;) Tchi dying his 
ſecond Succeſſor, called Yang Sun, loſt ſix Towns 


of his Dominions, which the Kitan took from him; 


Sun remov'd his Court to another Place to be farther 
from them ; having afterwards made a League with 
the Niulché, (theſe are the People who exterminated 
the Leao, and reign'd over the Northern Part of China 


by 
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by the Name of Kin,) he found means, by the Stra- 


tagems which he uſed, to drive the Kitan intirely out 
of his Dominions; after this he began again to pay 
Tribute to the Chineſe Emperor, and gave him an 
Account of the Acts of Hoſtility which had been 


done him by the Kitan, and the Emperor treated his 


Ambaſſadors with Diſtinction. 

The fourth in Succeſſion from Jun was Vang kiai z 
he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Emperors upon every oc- 
caſion, ſo that they were not able to furniſh the Gra- 
tuities; whence it was then ſaid that the Tribute of 
the Coreans brought no Advantage to China, but on 
the contrary was the Cauſe of many Evils: The 
Leao on this fide complain'd that tho* the Coreans 
were, as they alledg'd, their Vaſſals, yet the Chi- 
neſe Emperors continued to treat their Ambaſſa- 
dors with Diſtinction: The Niutche * were formerly 


Vaſſals 


8 


— 


* The Niutche antiently, that is in the time of Vou ſang, were 
called Sou chin, and long before that under the Han they bore the 
Name of Yieou ; under the Ouei that of Ukii; under the Sous they 
avere called Moko ; under the latter Tang they began to have the 
Name of Niutching : The Song changed the Termination tching for 
that of tche, becauſe tching was the Name of a Tartarian Emperor 
of the Dynaſty of the Leao; however it does not follow thats theſe 
different Names avere common to all thoſe People who inhabited that 
vaſt Tract of Land which lies between the Rivers Hoen tong kiang 
and Helong kiang, Corea and the Faſtern Sea, as it is at this time 
among the Chineſe ; but it was probably the Name which the People 
who at different times had the Supreme Power in the Country were 
calÞd by : Thus they may at this time be calld Mantcheoux, though 
that Name ſtrictiy taken belongs only to a Nation the * numerous of 
that Country: Thus likewiſe. the Moko, who eftabliſhed there a 
powerful Kingdom, called themſekves Pohai ; they were created Kings 
by the Emperor Jui tſong, of the Dynaſty of the Tang, but the Leao 
quickly ſubdued them : In ſhort the Names of Countries, Towns, and 


Kingdoms in China and Eaſt Tartary alter at the Will of their Princes; | 


one muſt not therefore be ſurpriſed to find the Inhabitants of the ſame 
Country called by different Names. The River He long kiang, or ra- 


ther Gu long kiang, is called by the Mantcheoux, Saghalien oula, 
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Vaſſals of the Coreans, but Affairs taking another 


turn, and the Niutche becoming powerful, the Co- 
reans were in their turn ſubject to them. 

The Emperor Kao ſong, of the Dynaſty of the 
Song, who began to reign in the Year 1127, ſent 
Houli Ambaſſador to Corea for fear the Coreans ſhould 

enter into a Confederacy with the Kin, or Niutche, 
who had juſt deſtroy'd the Leao ; at the ſame time 
the Kin ſent Yang tchu to Corea with Letters-Patents 
to create him Kmg of Corea, being under the 
ſame Apprehenſion, left the Coreans ſhould join the 
Chineſe : Under the Reign of Li iſeng of the Dynaſty 
of the Juen, Tche, King of Corea, ſent his Son 7 ching, 
the, preſumptive Heir of the Crown, to pay Homage 
in Perſon, but Tche dying he immediately returnd to 
take poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, of which he recciv*d 
the Confirmation from Jen: From the Year in which 


he was created King, to the thirty-{irlt Year of the 
Reign of Hou bilai, as the Tarlars call him, (he is. 


the Coblai of Mark Pol) or Chi tſon, as the Chineſe 
call him, that is to the Year 1291 he had paid Tri- 
bute thirty-fix times: It was at this time that Hou 
buai would undertake the Conqueſt of Japan; as he 
knew Cerca to be a Neighbour to it, his Deſign was 
to make ufe of the Corcans for an Entrance into it; 
with this View he ſeat Ping che he ti in quality of 
Ambaſſador to Japan, and gave him Orders to paſs. 


n 


and by the Moſcovites Amour, or Yamour : The Chineſe have ren- 
dred the Word Saghalien by he and ou; now he in the Language 9 
the Vulgar, and hou in that of the Learned, fienify black, and long 


ſegniſies Dragon; they give the Superintendency of the Waters to Dra- 


gens, fo that Ou long kiang /ignifies the River of the black Dragon. 
It is to be ob/er<)'d, that the in final foruld be pronounced as it is in 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe, or as the French promounce the n final in the 


Words pain, vin; the n final fhould be provmunced os if it <vas a 


double nn, or followed by an © mate, that i; as the French pro- 
nauncc une, MINE. 
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through Corea, and take Guides from thence ; but 
not obtaining them he was obliged to return back 
again, which began to make Tchin out of favour with 
Yuen ; tho? he did not omit paying his Tribute, yet 
the Emperor ſeiz d upon Si king, (that is, as I have 
taken notice, a little above Pin jam) reduc'd it to a 
Town of the firſt Order, and nam'd it Tong nin fou: 


Tching died, and was ſucceeded by his Son Chin, who 
afterwards chang*d his Name to Kiu : He married a. 


Princeſs of the Blood of Juen, a Daughter of the Em- 
peror, and receiv'd from him the Seal of Fou ma, 
or of Son-in-law of the Emperor, and the Title of 
King of Corea; Kin dying his third Succeſſor was 
called Song : From Yang kien to Vang ſong, the Family 


of Vang reckon twenty-eight Kings of Corea, and 


more than four hundred Years in duration. 


The firſt Year of the Reign of Hong vou, Founder 
of the Dynaſty of the Ming, that is in the Year 1368, 
the King of Kaoli, or Corea, called Tchouen, ſent to 
pay Homage to this Prince, and to congratulate him 


upon his Advancement to the Empire ; Hong vou 
created him King of Kao li, and gave him a Silver 
Seal, with the antient Privileges of offering up ſo- 
lemn Sacrifices to the Gods of the Rivers and Moun- 
tains of Corea: In the eleventh Year of Hong vou 
the Ambaſſadors of Corea refuſed to do the ordinary 
Homage; they had enter'd into the Conſpiracy which 
Houvi vong had form'd againſt that Prince; the Af- 
fair being diſcovered, Hong vou order'd the Governor 
of Lea tong to proclaim the Coreans Enemies; the 
Ambaſſadors of Corea came in a little time after to 
Lea tong, of which the Governor having given the 
Court Advice, the Emperor receiv'd the Satisfaction 
they made him, and commended their Fidelity : 
Tchouen died, and was ſucceeded by Riu, who how- 
ever was not his Son: In the twenty-ſecond Year of 
Heng vou, the Commander of the Garriſon of Kao 


kia nou, was ſent into Corea to buy Horſes ; the King 


reſuſed 
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refuſed to receive any Mony for them, but the Em- 
peror had them valued, paid the Price of them, and 
at the ſame time ordered the Coreans to reſtore the 


Towns of Leao yang and Chin tching, which they had 


made themſelves Maſters of in the Province of Leao 
tong; ſome ſhort time after Li gin gin, Prime Mini- 


. ſter of Corea, dethroned Kiu, and advanced Yang 


tchang to the Crown : Li tching kouei, Son of Li gin 


gin, took the Crown from Yang ichang, and put it on 
the Head of Yang yao; ſoon after he took it from 


him, made himſelf be crowned King of Corea, and 
removed the Court to Han itching : Thus ended the 
Houſe of the Yang, which poſſeſſed the Kingdom of 
Corea from the Ou tai: Li tching kouei chang'd his 
Name to Jan; he ſent a ſolemn Ambaſſage to 
China to deſire a Confirmation of his Uſurpation, 
and that the Name of Tchagien might be given to 
Corea with the uſual Formalities: His Placet was 
couch'd in ſomewhat too haughty Terms : The Em- 

ror inſiſted upon knowing who drew it up, and 
the Ambaſſador having inform'd him that it was 
Tching tſe he refuſed the Preſents, and order'd that 
Tching iſe ſhould be ſent to him; Tan obeyed, and 
Tebing tſe was baniſh'd to the Province of Jun nan; 
Tan reſign'd his Kingdom to Fang yuen his Son, with 
the Conſent of Zong lo, who began to reign in the 
Year 1403, and who granted him what he in vain de- 
fired of Hong vou; Fang yuen having underſtood that 
Yong lo had aſſign'd to the Garriſon of Leao tong ſome 
new Lands, he ſent ten thouſand Oxen as his Tribute 


for the ſtocking them; ſoon after theſe Tranſactions 


he died, and his Son Tao ſucceeded him ; he paid his 
Tribute in Gerfaleons, or Sea-Eagles, but the Em- 
peror refuſed them: Precious Stones, ſaid he, and rare 
Creatures are not what I like; let him not any more 
preſent them. Under the Reign of Kia ting, Yang 
ki hiuen, or rather Vang ki houan, King of Corea, in- 


treated the Emperor to eraſe. out of the Book * 
at 
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Tai ming hoei tien, (that is the Body of the U 
and Cuſtoms of the Auguſt Ming) the Article where 
it is related, that Tching kouei had 3n'd his law- 
ful Sovereign and uſurp'd his Crown; giving this 
reaſon, That he had done it, but at the Solicita- 
tion of the People, and that he was puſh*d on to it 
by — Grandees of the Kingdom: His Requeſt was 
ted. 1 : 
In the 2oth Year of the Reign of Van lie, that is, 


in the Year 1592, * Ping ſieou kii, Chief of the Ja- 
poneſe, invaded Corea; he was firſt a Slave to an In- 


habitant of Samo, and afterwards a Retailer of Fiſh ; 


one Day as Mi was aſleep under a Tree, Sin tchang, 


Captain of the Faponeſe of + Chan iching, over whom 
he was + Kowan pe, as he was going a hunting met 
with him; he intended to kill him, but Mi pleaded 
his Cauſe with ſuch Addreſs that the Kowvan p took 
him into his Service, and made him Intendant of his 
Haras, and gave him a Name, which ſignifies in 
Fapaneſe, The Man from under the Tree: Ping fieou 
kii rais'd his Fortune by little and little; Sin than 
gave him an Eſtate, intruſted him-with all his m 
ſecret Affairs; and if Sin chan had followed his Ad- 


vice he would in a little while have been Maſter of 


more than twenty ſmall Provinces : Sin tchang was 
murdered by O ki tebi his Counſellor ; Ping ſeou kit 
put himſelf at the Head of Sin ichang's Troops to re- 


venge his Death, kill'd O k thi, and ſucceeded Sing 


tchang in the Dignity of Kowan ps; he conquer d by 
Cunning and by Force ſixty ſix ſmall Provinces : 
From the Mountain Kin chang || of Corea the Iſland 


* Ping ſieou is the Name of his Family, Kii bis proper Name, 

+ Chang tching zs probably Meacho. 

+ This Kouan pe was a Title of Office; another Author ſpeaking 
of the King of Japan, who was called Tien tching vang, that is 
the True Celeftial King, ſays that he did not govern himſelf, but 
left the awhole Management of Affairs to his Miniſters, and Kouan pe. 

Another Author ſays, that the Paſſage between this Hand and 
Corea is not more than two or three Days with a fair Wind, p 
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of Toui ma tao in Japan is ſeen, and ſo likewiſe is the 
Mountain from the Iſland ; there was always mutual 
Commerce between the two Nations, and they were 
allied by Marriages. = | 
Li — was at that time King of Corea, a Prince ſo 

entirely given up to Pleaſures and Debauchery, that 

he never ſo much as thought of being upon his 
Guard; Ping ſeou kii, having formed the deſign of 
attacking Corea, inttuſted Hing ichang and Tiing tching, 


two of his Chief Commanders, with this Commiſſion, 


and gave each of them a numerous Fleet; they landed 
at Feou chan, a large Village; paſſed Lin tſin undiſ- 
covered, and dividing their Troops ſurpriſed Forte, 
and ſeveral other Towns ; the Coreans, who. had for 


"a long time enjoy'd the Sweets of a profound Peace, 


and who were altogether unexperienced in, and not 
inur'd to the Hardſhips of War, fled and ſo aban- 
don'd their Towns at the firſt approach of the Japa- 
neſe; the King quitted his Court in haſte, and leav- 
ing the Reins of Government in the Hands of Li 
hoei, his ſecond Son, retir'd to Pinjam ; quickly af- 
ter he took refuge at 7 zicheov, in the Province of 
Leao tong, and humbly intreated the Emperor to re- 
ceive him into the number of his Subjects, and to 
make his Kingdom a Province. | 5 
The Japaneſe paſs' d the River Ta long chiang, and 
block'd up Pinjam; they had already made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Court, had overturn'd the Se- 
pulchres, plunder'd the "Treaſury, and taken the Mo- 
ther, the Children, and the Officers of the King; 
the eight Provinces were almoſt entirely ſubdued, and 
the Japaneſe were making Preparations for paſſing 
the River Ja lou kiang, and entring Leao tong; the 
King of Corea ſent Courier after Courier to the Em- 
peror to demand ſpeedy Succours; Sue po was ſent 


— 


* The particular Account of this War is taken from a complete 
Hiſtory of the Dynaſty of the Ming, hich © of wndoubled credit. 
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by the Emperor, with a promiſe that Succours ſhould 
arrive with all ſpeed ; in the mean time the Fapaneſe 
were already come to Penjam; the King of Corea, 
not thinking himſelf fate at Nebeou, retired to 
Nęai tebeou; Brigadier Che pu marched towards Pin- 


jam, but as he knew little of the Country, and as 


great Rains had fallen, he was defeated and kill'd in 
an Engagement; Lieutenant-General Tou itching biun 
came to his aſſiſtance with 3000 Men, and paſs'd the 
River Za lou kiang ; his Troops alſo were cut in 
pieces, and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped ; Song yn 
tchang was ſent in quality of “ King lio, that is Su- 
3 — the Chineſe Troops came in 
large bodies to the rendezvous 3 Hing tchang, and the 
other Fapaneſe- Generals, who were cunning and active 


Officers, inſinuated to the Chineſe that they had no 
intention to attack them, but their deſign was only to 


gain time; Che ſing, firſt Preſident of the Tribunal 
of War, was of opinion that Acts of Hoſtility 
ſhould be deferr'd till the Sentiments of the Fapaneſe 
could be ſounded; in the mean time Ping freou kit 
came to the Iſland of Toui ma tao, and ſpread a Re- 
port that he was coming to ſupport his Forces; the 
Japaneſe fortified themſelves in the Court of Corea, 
and aſſign'd to Hing tchang, and his other Officers, 
the moſt important Poſts to guard them from all At- 
tacks : It was during this time that Ping ſieou kn diſ- 
poſſeſs'd the King of Chan tching, and took the Title 
of Tai-ko-vang, or King of Taiko; Chin vi king, 
who was charg*d with the ſounding the Zapaneſe, 
came to Pinjam ; Hin tchang receiv'd him with ex- 
traordinary Honours, and having bent the Knee, The 
Celeſtial Dynaſty, ſaid he, (that is the reigning Dy- 
naſty) hath ſuſpended the march of its Armies, we 


— 


1 


* King lio 1g 4a Viſitor extraordinary, aubo hath the power of Life 
and Death both over People and Soldiers, and a general Inſpeion 
into all Affairs of whatever nature they be. . 


ſhall | 
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ſong gave Orders to Brigadier Li ning to ſeize them, | 


ſaid he, have happened from not rightly underſtand- 


jam; Hing tchang ſat upon a Tower, whence he 


: * 
; 
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ſhall not make a long ſtay here, but return ſhortly to Tro! 
Japan; the River Ta tong tchiang ſhall be the Boun- the T 

dary of our Conqueſts, and we will give up to the ſome 
Coreans all that lies Eaſt of Pinjam: However in the them, 
twelfth Month Li ju ſong was made Generaliſſimo; tence. 
he paſs'd thro* Leao tong with an Army of 60000 Pi 
Men, croſſing the Mountain Fong hoang chan with oy 
great difficulty, in which Paſſage all his Horſes js: 
{weated Blood; when he came to the Banks of the r . 
River Za lou kiang the Mountains of Corea ap- neſe an 
pear'd in view; There, ſaid Leou hoang tchang, In- wes 
1] r of the Army, there is the Place where it draw 
depends upon our Valour to recover the hereditary pane 
Dominions. | _ 
In the twenty-firſt Year of Van lic, in the firſt O 
Month, Chin vi king took the firſt ſteps in his en- con 


deavouring to deceive Hing tchang, b rſuadin * 
him that the Chineſe came * — ne ts = 
from the King to his Maſter, and it was agreed be- = 
tween them that on the ſeventh Day of the Month 

the Tito, called Li, ſhould deliver them to him; on La 
the fourth the Army arriving at the Gate of Souning, 
Hing tchang ſent twenty Officers to receive it; Li ju 


and take them alive, but they defended themſelves 
with ſuch Courage and Bravery, that they cou'd take 
no more than three; Hing tchang having demanded 
of Chin vi king what that V iolence meant, it muſt needs, 


ing the Interpreters; Hing tchang ſent two Perſons of 
ſingular truſt, viz. Siao ſi fei, and Tchen cheou teng 
along with Chin vi king to compliment on his part 
Li ju ſong ; he treated them well, and ſent them 
back; on the ſixth the Army arriv'd in ſight of Pin- 


cou'd ſee the Standards border'd with Dragons, 
and the whole Proceſſion : The Fapaneſe finely dreis'd 
made a Lane to receive Li ju ſong, who drew up his 

Troops 


een 


— 0%. OF. 8 


Troops in order of Battle, and march'd them into 
the Town; the Chineſe Officers ſhew'd the Fapaneſe 
ſome Contempt, which diſcover'd the Stratagem to 
2 and put them immediately upon their De- 
ence. | | 

Pinjam on the South-eaſt ſide is defended by the 
River; a ſteep Mountain defends it on the Weſt ; on 
the North fide there is an Eminence, which is the 
moſt important Poſt, and was guarded by the Fapa- 
neſe; Li ju ſong ſent thither ſome Troops to skirmiſh, 
with orders to retire after the firſt Charge, in order to 
draw the Zapaneſe from thence z in the Night the 7a- 
paneſe attack d the Camp of Li ju pe, but they were 
repuls'd with loſs 5 Li ju ſong gave Orders to his 
Officers to keep advancing, and not ſtop to do execu- 
tion. On the eighth at break of Day there was a ge- 
neral Aſſault made; the main Attack was on the 
South-eaſt fide, and the Fapaneſe at firſt made the 
Chineſe give ground; Li ju ſong kilPd with his own 
Hand the firſt that ran away, and made the ſcaling 
Ladders be ſet; he ſent Yang yuen, and ſome others 
with him, to ſcale the ſmall Weſtern Gate, whilſt 
Li ju pe did the ſame at the great one; the Horſe of 
Li ju ſong was kilPd under him by a Canon-Ball, and 
Ouei tchong was ſhot quite through the Breaſt with a 
Musquet-Ball, and yet continued to encourage his 
Men to the Fight; Li ju ſong took a freſh Horſe, 
and running into the Ditch of the Town, where was the 
hotteſt of the Engagement, he continually puſh'd on 
his Troops, till at laſt the Chineſe made themſelves 
Maſters of the Wall, and the Japaneſe retired to the 
Fort. About midnight Hing tchang, follow'd by 
many others, paſs'd the River Ta tong kiang, and 
ſhelter'd himſelf on the Mountain Long chan; the 
Chineſe in this Engagement kilPd two hundred eighty 
five Zapaneſe; the reſt periſh'd in the Flames, and a 
vaſt Number of them leaping into the River were 
drown'd ; Li ning and Tcha ta cheou, at the * 
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three thouſand choice Men, went to form an Am. 
buſcade for the Fugitives upon their Retreat; of whom 
they flew three hundred ſixty two, and made ſome 
Priſoners; the 19th Li ju pe took the Town of 
Fou kai by Storm, where he kill'd one hundred ſixty 
five Fapaneſe ; this Victory took from the Fapaneſe 
four Provinces of Corea, viz. Hoang hai, Ping gnan, 
King ki, and Kiang Juen; Tching king was Maſter of 
Hiang king, but as ſoon as he had intelligence that 
Kia tching was in the hands of the Chineſe, he aban- 


don'd his Poſt, and retir'd to the Royal City; Hier 


king and Tchou tfing were as Bulwarks to him: The 
_ the Chineſe Army was come within ſeventy Lys 
of the Royal City ; the Coreans gave intelligence that 


the Japaneſe had abandon'd it, and were retired ; Li 


ju ſong believ d the Report, and putting himſelf at the 
Head of the light Horſe advanc'd to the Poſt of 
Picti kouan, which is not above thirty Lys from the 
City ; as Tacho kiao was galloping to the Bridge his 
Horſe ſtumbled and fell, and he receiv'd a Contuſion 
in the Forehead, which was like to have proved mortal. 
Then the Zapaneſe iſſued out of their Ambuſcade, and 
ſurrounded him; both Officers and Soldiers fought 
without any hopes of him for ten Hours, even till 
Noon, ſo that their Quivers were almoſt quite empty: 
A Japaneſe Commander, who had on a Golden 
Quiraſs, preſs'd hard upon the Generaliſſimo Li ju 


ſong ;, Lieutenant-General Li yeou ching cover'd him 


with his Body, and kill'd many of the Zapaneſe, but 


being thrown down by a Hook he was cut to pieces 


by the Japaneſe; Li ju pe, and Li ning encompaſs'd 


Li ju ſong, and fought a long time with an extraor- 


dinary Bravery ; at laſt Li ju hoei ſhot the Fapaneſe 
with the Golden Cuiraſs through with an Arrow, 


and threw him quite down; at the ſame time Yang 


yJuen came to their Relief, and having broke the Ja- 


paneſe he put them to flight; but the braveſt of the 


Chineſe Army were loſt in this Engagement, and not 
57 | ne 
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one of them who had paſs d the Bridge eſcap'd : There 
had fallen a great deal of Rain, and the Parts about 


the Town were full of Foundaries, which, added to 
the Ice that was at the bottom, filled the Country 


with ſo much dirt that the Chineſe Cavalry could not 
charge; the Japaneſe on the contrary were advan- 
tageouſly poſted, they had a River in front, and a 
Mountain in the rear, and their Camps had a Com- 


munication with each other; they had rais'd within 
the Town high Machines full of variety of deſtructive 
Weapons charg'd with ſmall Shot, ſo that all who 


came before them would be infallibly kilb'd; the 


Chineſe Army was obliged to turn back and re- 


treat to Kai iching: About the third Month the Spies 
gave an account that in the Royal City there were 
200000 Fapaneſe, and that there went a Report that 


Taito their King was coming to command them in 


perſon, and that they had abundance of Corn; the 
Chineſe were ſo fortunate as to ſet fire to it: The 
Japaneſe ſeeing they were in danger of wanting all 
ſorts of Proviſions, began again to treat of Peace by 
the Interpoſition of Chin vi king, who having per- 
ſuaded them to deliver up the Capital the Peace was 
ſigned on the 18th of the fourth Month; Li ju ſong 
enter'd the Town, and found in it more than forty 
thouſand Buſhels of Rice, and Forage in proportion; 
the Fapaneſe ſent Siao ſi fei along with Chin vi king on 


the Embaſſy to China to make their Submiſſion ; yet 


they attack d Hien ngan and Tin tcbeou, and grie- 
vouſly haraſs'd the Province of Tęuen lo, into which 
there is hardly any entrance but by the Town of 
Nan yuen fou? In the 5th Month the Fapaneſe paſs d 


thro' the Gate of Frou chan to Siſimpou, and deli- . 


ver'd up the Children of the King of Corea, and 
his chief Officers; in the twenty-ſecond Year of Van 
lie. the King of Corea humbly intreated the Emperor 
to accept of the Tribute the Fapaneſe offer' d, and 
create Ping ſicou kii King of Japan as he delir'd : 

Vor, IV. Ee This 
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This was agreed to upon theſe three Conditions, firſt, 
That the Japaneſe ſhould deliver up all the Places they 
had poſſets'd themſelves of in Corea; ſecondly, That 
after Taiko ſhould be created King he ſhould not 
ſend any Ambaſſador into China; thirdly, That they 
ſhould ſwear not to make any Attempt upon Corea; 
Li tfong tching, Marquis de Lin hoai, was ſent Envoy 
to Japan to create Taito King, but did not arrive till 
the beginning of the 24th Year of Van lio. Chin vi 


king croſs'd the Sea before that along with Hing 


tchang to carry the Preſents, and marrying a Daughter 
of Arima ſettled among the Zapaneſe z Li tſong tching 
was much given to Women; as ſoon therefore as he 
was come to Tori ma tao, the Governor Z tchi, 


who had married the Daughter of Hing tchang, and 


who knew the Ambaſſador's Foible, gave Orders 
for the finding out two or three handſom young Wo- 
men, whom he ſent by turns into his Tent : Theſe 
he lik*d very well, but being afterwards inform'd 
that the Governor's Wife was a Woman of extraordi- 
nary Beauty, he had the impudence to demand her of 
her Husband, who could not forbear ſhewing his Re- 
ſentment: It happen'd in this Conjuncture that a Fa- 


paneſe_Gentleman, call'd Long, a Son of the Siſter 


of Sie tcheou ſe diſputed the way with Li t/ong tching ; 
he endeavour'd to kill Long, but he having made a 
fignal to the Japaneſe of his Retinue, Li ſong tching 
kad but juſt time by a ſudden flight to avoid the 
Death which he would have otherwiſe hardly eſcap'd ; 
he left every thing behind him, even to the Seal of 
the Embaſſy : He wander'd about all the Night, and 
in deſpair hang'd himſelf upon a Tree, but thoſe 


- who went after him came in time to his aſſiſtance ; he 


fled to King tcheou where he was tried by the Empe- 
ror's Order, who had been inform'd of his ill Con- 
duct, and who ſent Tang fang ben in his room. 
Ping ſieou kit faſted and bath'd for three Days, then 


he went out of the Town to meet the Emperor's 


Patent; 


Wees . 0 
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Patent; he proſtrated himſelf fifteen times, and was 
created King with the uſual Ceremonies: The King 


of Corea had intended to ſend his Compliments g 


Congratulation by the Lord and Prince of Konang 
hai, but by the advice of his Favourite Litcbin he 
only ſent him a Deputy-Governor of a Town of the 
ſecond Order, with a Preſent pf ſome plain pieces of 
Silk; Ping ſeou kit was nettled at this ſight; - hath 
your Maſter, faid he to the Ambaſſador, already for- 
got that I have conquer'd his Kingdom, and that 1 
had not reſtor'd it to him, but out of regard to the 
Emperor ? Who does he take me for that he ſends 
me ſuch a Preſent; and by ſuch a Meſſenger as you ? 
Is this affronting me or the Emperor? Since he acts 
thus I will leave ſome Troops in Corea under Che 
man tſe, till the Emperor chaſtiſes the King your 
Maſter: The next day he made ready his magnificent 
Preſents in order to pay the Tribute, and preſented at 
the ſame time two Placets, the one containing his 


Acknowledg 


mands of Juſtice upon the King of Corea. ; 


The 25th Year of Van lie, Jing tching invaded 


Corea with a Fleet of two hundred Zapeneſe Ships, 


upon which the War was immediately renewd; Ma 
tomei was made Generaliſſimo of the Chineſe Forces: 
In the ſixth Month there arriv'd ſeveral Barks, and 
a large number of Ships at Corea; Chin vi kin, who 


Was a Japaneſe SPY, was taken: In the eighth Month 


Ting tching beſieg d Nan yuen ſou; Nan yuen com- 
manded in it, but he fled on Foot at the very firſt 
Approaches; Tien-tcheou, which is not above one 
hundred Lys from Nan yuen, was inveſtod, and talcen 
by the Fapancſe, who already very much haraſs'd 
the Province of Lyuen lo: The Court of Corea: is in 


the Heart of the Kingdom; on the Eaſt fide hes 
Niao ling, and Tehong tcheou, and on the Welt Nan 
yen, and Juen tcheou, which command the narrow 


Paſſes, ſo that theſe two Towns being taken the 
' : Ee 2 Court 


gments to the Emperor, the other his De- 
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Court was in a manner block'd up by the Japaneſe; 
Tehing tching and Hing ichang retir'd, the latter to 
the Town of Jun ting, which is fix hundred Lys 


diſtant from the Capital of Corea; the former to King 


chang, which is four hundred: The Chineſe laid Siege 
to it, but upon a Rumour that Succours were arriv'd 
their Commander Hao koue: ran away, and left them; 
upon which they diſpers'd, and the Japaneſe killd 
above ten thouſand of them. Upon a Review it was 
found that they had loſt twenty thouſand Men; Hao 
kouei was broke, and put into the Hands of Juſtice to 
be puniſhed. " | | 

In the 26th Year of Van he, in the ninth Month, 
Leou ting march'd to beſiege Hing tebang in his 
Camp; he deputed Ou tſang tao to invite him to an 


Interview, wherein they might treat of Affairs in an 
amicable manner; Hing tchang promis'd to come to 
the Place appointed, attended with fifty of his Of- 


ficers; Lecu ling, over joy'd at this, laid an Ambuſcade 
of his Troops on all ſides in order to ſeize him 
when he ſnou'd give the Word; he made one of his 


"Officers take his Place and Name, and he himſelf 


appear'd as a common Soldier; his Orders were 
that when he came out of the Tent the Canon 
ſhould be fir'd, and then every one ſhould: make | 
the utmoſt ſpeed to incloſe Hing ichang, and his At- 
tendants, and put them all to the Sword; accordingly 
the next Day Hing tchang came attended, as he had 
promis'd, with no more than fifty Horſe; he who 
perſonated Leou ting receiv'd him with extraordinary 


Honours ; as they ſat at Table Hing tcbang, caſting 


his Eyes upon Leou ting, who was diſguis'd like a 
Soldier, and had a Bottle and Glaſs in his Hand; I 
am much deceiv'd, ſaid he, if this Soldier be not 
unfortunate z Leon ting, ſurpris d at this Speech, 
leaves the Tent, and gives the Signal agreed on; Hing 


tchang, who had diſcover'd the Ambuſh, mounted 
in an inftant, and his Attendants forming a triangu- 


lar 


18 
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lar Squadron flew off like Lightning, forced their way 
through the Chineſe, killing on both ſides every one 
that oppos d them, and fo got clear off: The next 
Day Hing tchang ſent to thank Leon ting for his En- 
tertainment, who endeavour'd to excuſe the improper 
Firing of the Cannon which diſturb'd the Mirth of 
the Entertainment: Hing tchang pretended to be ſa · 


tisfied with theſe Excuſes, but the next Day ſent Leoil 


ting a Woman's Head-clothes : Leou ting immediately 
made an Aſſault, but without Succeſs, the Chineſe be- 
ing almoſt totally routed ; at laſt the News of the 
Death of Taiko, which came the ninth Day of the' 
ſeventh Month, in the twenty-ſixth Year of Van lie, 
which falls in with the Year of our Lord 1598, 
made the Fapaneſe think of returning into their on 
Country. The 17th of the eleventh Month Ling 
tching firſt ſet fail, and was ſoon after followed by 
the reſt of the Fapane/e ; thus ended this War which 
had continued ſeven Years. | OILS; 

The Prince, who at this time reigns in Corea, is of 


the Houſe of the ſame Li, and is called Li tun; it 
cannot be diſagreeable to inſert in this Place the Placet 
which he preſented to the Emperor Cang hi in the 


Year 1694. 
The King of Tchaoſſen preſents this Placet with 


* a Deſign to ſettle his Family, and to make known 


the Deſires of his People. 


I, your Subject, am a Man whoſe Fate is not 
* reel 


* ls 


87 The Word Chi 25 dad 1 the Family Name of Nomen: Min 


„many Jealouſies: I obliged Queen Min chi? to re- 


chi, for example, fienifies of the Family of Min; Tchang chi of 


the Family of Tchang : The ſame is alſe praiſed with regard ta 


en upon certain occaſins. | 


Ee „tire 


ortunate; I have been a long time without 
having any one to ſucceed me, at laſt J have a Son 
4 by a Concubine, whoſe Birth hath given me an in- 
* credible Pleaſure : I immediately refolv'd to raiſe 
e the Mother who bore him, but in this I have 
% committed a Fault, which hath been the cauſe of 
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< tire to a private Houſe, and I made my ſecond 
£d Wite Tchang chi Queen in her ſtead ; L at that time 


«© gave your Majeſty a particular account of this Af- 
„fair; now I reflect that Min chi hath receiv'd the 
4 Patent of Creation from your Majeſty ; that ſhe 
« hath managed my Family; that ſhe hath aſſiſted 
me in Sacrifices; that - ſhe hath. waited upon the 
* Queen my Great-grznd-mother, and the Queen my 
% Mother ; that ſhe hath partook with me in a three 
«© Years Misfortune ; according to the Laws of Na- 
& ture and Equity I ought to have treated her with 
Honour, but I gave way to my Imprudence ; af- 
«© ter the thing was done I was extremely concern'd 
& at it; now, to conform myſelf to the Deſires of the 
« People of my Kingdom, I intend to reſtore to 
„Min chi the Dignity of Queen, and reduce Tchang 
& chi again into the Rank of Concubine : By this 


4 means the Government of my Family will be ſets. 


e tled, and the Foundation of good Manners, and 
“ Converſion of the whole Kingdom, will be ſet to 
<& rights again. 

6, your Subject, although I debaſe by my Igno- 
& rance and Stupidity the Title I have inherited from 
& my Anceſtors, yet I have been the Vaſſal of your 
< Sovereign Majeſty theſe twenty Years, and owe all 
<« that I am to your Beneficence, which, like Provi- 
« dence, ſhiclds and defends me: There is no Affair 


e either domeſtick or publick, of whatever nature 


<« it be, that I dare conceal from your Majeſty : 
& This is what emboldens me to trouble your Ma- 
& jeſty three or four times upon this Affair; I am 
indeed aſham'd thus to exceed the bounds of Re- 
<« ſpect 


0 Order that ought to be kept in my Family, and 
te that it tends to inform you of the Delires of 
* my People, there is good reaſon that I ſhould with 
5© all Reſpect acquaint your Majeſty with it, | 

The Emperor anſwer'd this Placet by this Order: 
Let the Court, to which it belongs, confider * in- 
orm 


—— 


„but as it is an Affair which concerns the 


* 


a 


. * 
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form me of it; the Ceurt, to which it belong' d, is 
the Court of Ceremonies: The Court was of opinion 
that the Demand ought to be granted, which was 


confirm'd by the Emperor: Some Officers of his Ma- 


jeſty were ſent to carry the r her Letters of Crea - 
tion, magnificent Robes, and every thing chat was 
neceſſary for creating her Queen with the uſũal For- 
malities. . BE 

The rext Year the King ſent a Placet to Cang bi, 


Which the Emperor having read gave this Order. 


I have read the Compliment of the King; I 
& would have it laid before the Court to whom it 
belongs; the Terms of this Placet are not proper, 
it wants Reſpect; I order that it be examin'd, con- 
«© ſider'd, and an Opinion given me upon it.“ Upon 
this Order the Li pou, or the Court of Ceremonies 
condemn'd Li tun in a Fine of ten thouſand Chineſe 
Ounces of Silver, and to be depriv'd for three Years 


of the Returns aſſign'd him for the annual Tribute he 


ays: He ſends every Year an Ambaſſador to receive 
the Chineſe Almanack, which is iſſued out the firſt 
Day of the tenth Month for the enſuing Lear. 
I ſhould now give ſome account of the People of 
Corea : They are generally well made, and of a ſweet 
and tractable Diſpoſition z they underſtand the Chineſe 


Language, delight in Learning, and are given to 


„ 
5 

42 17 
"7 23 i 
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Muſick and Dancing: There come more conſiderable 


Perſons from the Northern than Southern Provinces; 


the Northern People are naturally warlike, and make 


excellent Soldiers; their moſt common Dreſs is Fur- 


Caps, and Brocade-Clothes ; the Women wear Edg- 


ing or Lace, both upon the upper and under Petti- 
coat; the People of Quality do uſually wear purple 


Silk; the Men of Learning, who are diſtinguiſh'd by 


two Feathers which they wear in their Cap, apply 
themſelves more particularly to Muſick : After Ki 9% 


had publiſhed his Code, which conſiſted only of cight 
Laws, the Manners of the Coreans became ſa well 
Bag $046! tcgu- 
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regulated, that Theft and Adultery were Crimes un- 
known among them, ſo that there was no occaſion to 


ſhut the Street-doors in the Night; and although the 


Revolutions, which are fatal to all States, may have 
ſomewhat chang'd this former Innocence, yet they 
have ftill enough of it left to be a Pattern to other 
Nations. mY N 
In their publick Aſſemblies they wear brocade 
Robes, adorn'd with Gold or Silver; there are abun- 
dance of vagabond yourg Women among them; they 
have frequent Meetings of young Men and Women, 
who marry together by mutual Inclination, without 


making any nuptial Preſents, and without any Cere- 


mony : The Princeſſes of the Blood are married to 
none but Princes of the Blood, and the Grandees of 
the Kingdom obſerve the fame Rule with regard to 
their Families, though under the Reign of Zun this 
Cuſtom was ſomewhat alter d: They do not bury 
their Dead till three Years after their deceaſe; they 
wear Mourning for Fathers and Mothers three Years, 
for Brothers no more than three Months : After the 

have buried their Dead they place by the fide of the 
Tomb their Clothes, their Chariots, their Horſes, and 
in general every thing that they had a regard for in 
their Life-time, and give them up to be plunder'd by 
thoſe who attended the Funeral: They are naturally 
ſuperſtitious, and dread the killing any. living thing ; 
they obſerve the Law of Fo; they are moderate in 
eating and drinking, and uſe at their Meals Diſhes 
and Plates: The Mandarins affect in their Carriage a 
great deal of Gravity. | p 

Their Houſes are thatch'd, but they have no Beds 
in them; they make Wine of a ſort of Grain call'd 
Panix; they breed but few Silk-worms, for they ge- 


nerally make uſe of Hempen Cloth; they never take 


Phyſick : The Salaries of the Mandarins are paid in 
Rice ; every one hath Ground allotted him in pro- 
portion to the number of Perſons the Family conſiſts 
* _— > N of; 
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of; the King poſſeſſes no Lands as his own Property. | 
The Arms of the Soldiery, which are plain and 
without Ornament, are Croſs-bows, and very long 
Sabres; their Puniſhments are gentle even for the 
moſt enormous Crimes; the abuſing of Parents is à 
capital Crime, and they who are guilty of it are be- 
headed; leſſer Criminals are whipt, and then dif- 
charg'd : Crimes which would otherwiſe deſerve Death 
they puniſh by Baniſhment into the Neighbouring 
Iſlands ; there is every three Years an Examination of 
Doctors, another of Batchelors, and a third of Maſters 
of Arts. When any one is to be ſent upon an Embaſſy 
he undergoes an Examination in the Tribunal of the 
The Trade of Corea conſiſts in white Paper, Pencils 
made of the Hair of a Wolf's Tail, Gigſeng, Gold, 
Silver, Iron, yellow Varniſh, which is ſo very beau- 
tiful that whatever it is laid upon ſeems to be gilt; 
the Tree whence this Gum aiſtils is like the Palm- 
tree; Fowls whoſe Tail is three Foot long; Ponys 
about three Foot high, Sable Skins, Caſtor and Mi- 
neral Salt ; when Merchants offer Books to Sale they 
are dreſs'd in their fineſt Clothes, and burn ſome 
Perfumes before they treat of the Price: Though 
Corea be mountainous it is yet fertile, eſpecially the 
Provinces of Thing tfing, King chang, and Tfuento, 
which are very rich and fruitful. 7 OY 
The chief Mountains of Corea are Peyo to the 
North of the Court-Province ; Oua tou chan to the 
North-eaſt of the Capital of the Kingdom; here it 
was that the King of Kaoli, call'd 7 ymo, heretofore 
eſtabliſh'd the Seat of his Empire, till Mou yon boang 
demoliſh'd it under the Dynaſty of the Tin; Chin 
ſong chan *, call'd alſo Son yo, in the diſtrict of the 


* Chan, which flenifies Mountain, is added to the Names of 
Mountains; as Kiang, which ſignifies River, is to the Names of 
Rivers: If one pleaſes it may be left out, but the Chineſe ſcarce ever 


uſe it without joining the Noun Appellative to it. 
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Town of Kai tching, where Vang kien fix d his Court; 

Lou yang chan, to the North-caſt of Pinjam, and 
Hoang chan in the Province of Tiching ting. « 
The Rivers of Corea are the Li kiang, which is in 
the Court Province; the Ta tong kiang, which is in that 
of Ping ngan; the Ya lou kiang, which takes its riſe 
in the Mountains of Tchang pe chan, and at its Mouth 
3s three hundred Lys broad ; and the Han kiang, 
which is to the South of the Capital of the Kingdom. 
I cloſe this Account with a thing which deſerves 
ſome regard : In the Abridgment of Chorography, 
intitled Quang yu ki, we kind that the Place or Town 
of Tchaoſien, that Ki pe made choice of to fix his 
Court there, is in the Territcry of Yong ping fou, a 
Town of the firſt Order in the Province of Pe 
tche li: The Truth of this Fact being granted, it 
ſeems neceſſary to conclude that this Place was at that 
time dependant upon Corea, and that the Gulph of 
Lao tong, which at this time ſeparates ancient Tchaoſ- 
ſien from the Kingdom of Corea, was not form'd till 
long after; for it is not at all probable that a Sove- 
reign would fix his Court out of his Dominions, 
eſpecially if it was parted from them by any long Paſ- 
ſage by Sea: This Conjecture, which ſeems at firſt 
ſight to have no great matter of Probability in it, is 
not altogether without Foundation, as may be ſeen by 
taking the thing a little higher; the juſt Title with 
which the Chineſe Poſterity have honour'd the Me- 
mory of this Prince, when 24, I ſay undertook to 
make a Paſſage for the Waters that had overflow'd 
all the flat Country under the Empire of Chun and 
Zao; he began with the River Hoang ho, as that 
which did the moſt damage: He went in his Diſco- 
very- after it to the furtheſt Parts of Tartary, and 
having brought it to the Southern Boundaries of 
Chan ſi and Chen ſi, which it divides, he opened a 

Paſſage for it through a Mountain, whence the River 
rolls down with a Torrent, and by its Fall makes a 
e Caſcade 
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Caſcade equal to thoſe of the Nile : Thence he car- 
ried it, by a gentle Stream, crofz tha Province- of 
Ho nan, and having at laſt, following ill irs Chans 
nel, brought it into the Province of Pe tche li, he 
drain'd the Lake Ja lou, which was form'd by the 
Diſcharge of the Waters of Hoang bo: This Lake 
took up that whole Space of Ground in which at this 
time are included the Diſtricts of Chun te fou, a 
Town of the firſt Order, of Tchao tcheau,: and 
Ching tcheau in the ſame Province; at laſt to weaken 
its rapid Courſe he divided it into nine Channels, and 
campell'd it to empty itſelf into the Sea by as many 
Mouths. 5 46 | +3 
Some are of opinion that theſe nine Channels ter- 
minate in one, before its Diſcharge into the Eaſtern 
Sea, to the left of the Mountain Kie che chan, which 
at that Place makes a Promontory; but whether all 
the Streams of this River go into the Sea at the Foot 
of this Mountain, or whether it be only that of its 
direct Courſe, this is certain that the Hoang bo in the 
ſpace of 3921 Years (for it is ſo. long ſince % began 
this great Work) is at a great diſtance from its an- 
tient Channel; and inſtead of emptying itſelf, as it 
did formerly, directly into the Sea at about forty De- 
grees of Latitude, it at this time empties itſelf into 
the River Hoai ho, a little above Hoa! ngan fou, a 
Town of the firſt Order of the Province of Kiang 
gan, that is in near thirty-four Degrees of Latitude; 
and the Mouth, at which the Waters of theſe two: 
Rivers iſſue out into the Sea, takes its Name among 
the Chineſe from Hoai bo, and not from Hoang wy 7: 
Beſides it is to be obſerved that this Mountain Ni. 
che chan, which was at that time joined to the firm; 
Land of Yong ping fou, is now five hundred Lys fur-: 
ther in the Sea to the South of this Town, fo.that the 
Sea enlarging its Bounds by little and little hath at 
laſt ſwallow'd up this whole Tract of Land, 204 
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In Objection to this it may be ſaid, that the Chi- 
neſe Hiſtory ſpeaks not one word of this extraordi- 
nary Change; it is allow'd, but neither hath it taken 
notice that the Sca hath cover'd five hundred Lys, 
which are now between the Mountain Ke che chan 
and the firm Land of Yong ping fou, and which make 
part of the Gulph of Leao tong. 

Beſides the Changes which happen to the Surface 
of this Globe we dwell upon are not obſerv'd, unleſs 
they be ſudden and ſurpriſing ; thoſe that are brought | 
about leiſurely and imperceptibly, and without alarm- 
ing Nature, eaſily eſcape the Obſervation of Hiſtory : 
of this kind are the Changes in Lands, which :& 


Seas overflow and leave, and which the Life of Man 


is too ſhort to come to the knowledge of: It is alſo 
probable that all Archipelagos are formed in this 
manner, and the reaſon why thoſe who dwelt near 
them have not preſerved any Remembrance of the 
Event, is that which I have juſt now given; an inſtance, 
which may help to confirm this Conjecture, may be 
produced without going out of China. 

Chin tſung tchong being ſent Ambaſſador into the 


Country which lies North of Hoang ho, obſerv'd as 


he coaſted the Mountains of Tai hang chan, that the 
Downs of the Rock, which were perpendicularly 
ſteep, were full of Oiſter-ſhells, and other Shell- 
fiſh, and Beds of Gravel which ſurrounded them like 
a Girdle, which makes it credible that the Sea here- 
tofore waſh*d the Foot of theſe Mountains, tho' they 
are now a thouſand Lys from it: Tchu wenkong is not 
indeed of this Opinion ; he ſuppoſes that theſe are 
the Marks of the Hoang ho, which antiently waſh'd 
the Foot of theſe Mountains; but tho? it would be 
no difficult matter to overthrow his Opinion, yet if it 
be only doubtful whether the Sea hath not heretofore 
cover'd this vaſt Tract of Land, it is enough to 


prove that nothing can be concluded from the Silence 


of the Chineſe Hiſtory, as hath been aſſerted. 
5 | A 
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4 le Narrative of Captain By E E RINGS's 
Travels. into Siberia. - 


LTH &, according t to the Scheme which I firſt 

laid down for this Work, I might have clog'd 
it with the Account of that Part of Siberia which is 
ſubject to China, and that I am by no means oblig*d 
to enter upon that other Part which belongs to the 
Ruſſians, yet J thought that a new Diſcovery, by the 
Order of the late Czar, could not fail of being very 
agreeable to thoſe who have a Taſte for Geography. 
Not long ago, as publick Accounts inform'd us, 
this great Prince, who hath been always employ'd in 


perfecting the Arts and Sciences, and who has in a 


manner created in his Dominions a quite new Nation, 
ordered Captain Beerings to go as far as Kamiſckatka 
in order to examine the Frontiers of thoſe Countries 
which lay to the North-eaſt, and to endeavour to diſ- 
cover whether, as ſome are of Opinion, they joined 
to North-America, or whether there could be found 
any Paſſage by Sea. 

Captain Beerings having punctually executed his 
Orders return'd to Petersburgh on the firſt Day of 
-March 1730, and brought a ſhort Account of his 
Voyage, with a Map which he had made of it: 
This Map was ſent to the moſt ſerene King of Po- 


land, as a Preſent worthy of his Regard and Curio- 


ſity ; and his Majeſty having been pleaſed to com- 
municate 1t to me, with a Permiſſion to make what 
uſe of it I pleagd, I thought that the Publick would 
be ſomewhat oblig'd to me if I added it to all the 

others which J had promis'd. 
On the 5th of February 1725 Captain Beerings re- 
ceived orders from Count Apraxim, Admiral of Ruſſia, 
| 8 
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to travel into Siberia: He was oblig' d, according to 
his Inſtructions, to inform himſelf fully of the Bounds 
of this Country, in order to the forming a Judgment 
what might be the Diſtance between the utmoſt Eaſt 
or North-eaft Point of Siberia, and the Continent 
of North-America. He was allow'd, as he paſgd 
through the Cities of Siberia, to take with him what 
Number and Sort of People he might have occaſion 
for; the Admiralty had alſo ordered a Lieutenant and 
twenty-five Men before, with twenty-five Horſes 
Joaded with Baggage and neceſſary Inſtruments, and 
Captain Beerings's Retinue conſiſted of thirty Perſons 
including his Domeſticks : He came up with the De- 
tachment of his Lieutenant at Vuolagda, and tra- 
velling towards Tobolsk paſs'd thro! the Cities of 
 Totma, Vvirug, Vvelitoi or Great Ouſtioug, Soli, 
Voitziogda, Kaigorod, Solikamski, Vercho turia, Tu- 
Tinski or Fapantzin, and Tumen : He arrived at To- 
bolsk the 16th of March, but the advanced Seaſon 
making it impoſſible to purſue his Travels in the 
fame way, he ſtaid there till the fifteenth of May; 
then he left Tobo/sk, and putting his Retinue and Bag- 
gage on board four large Barks, he fell down the Ri- 
ver Irtiſch to Sa yam : From Tobolsk he took 
along with him a Monk of the Order of St. Jeron, 
2 Commiſſary, ſome Subalterns, and thirty-ſeven Sol- 
A little below the Poſt or Relay of Samarofk he 
entred the River Obi, and in going up it he paſſed by 
the Cities of Surgut and Narim, and a little above the 
latter he came into the River of Kia, which brought 
him to Makofit, which is a Fortreſs (or as ſome will 
have it a Monaſtery 
this Country from Tobo/sk are the Oftiakes ; they were 
formerly Pagans, but fome time ago, by the care of 
the Metropolitan of Tobolsk, they embraced Chri- 
ſtianity. From Makofsk we went by Land to the 
City or Fort of Seniſcisti; there he took with _ 
C; thirty 


) : The People which inhabit 
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thirty Men, as well Carpenters as Smiths, and as he 
had done before embark'd in four Veſſels: From the 
River Teniſſee he entred Tungusta; this River has 
three great Cataracts, and ſeveral other ſtrong Cur- 
rents, which take the whole breadth from one 
Bank to the other; beſides the Channel of the River 
is pretty full of Rocks or Shelves, which do not ap- 
pear above the Water ; all theſe Obſtacles make the 

Navigation of. this River very difficult, and in ſeve- 
ral Places interrupt it, ſo that they ran great Hazard, 
and endured great Fatigue before they could get clear 
of it: From the River Tungusta they paſſed into the 
Slim, but the Siberian Barks, which had got thus far, 


could not get up this River which has ſome Falls in 


it, and is very ſhallow ; the Captain therefore ordered 
the heavieſt of his Baggage to be pur in little Boats, 
which were fallen down for that purpoſe from the Ci- 
ty of Himsk, and the reſt was put upon Sledges : 
As ſoon as he came to Himski he ordered his Lieute- 
nant to march before till he ſhould come to the River 
Usknt, or Kuta, and the Lena; he put under his 
Command ſome Subalterns, and about thirty-nine 
Carpenters, who might in the Winter build fifteen 
Barks | to ſerve him to go down the Lena: As for 
himſelf, finding it inconvenient to go further, he took 
up his Winter-Quarters at Himsk with the reſt of his 
Retinue : It was neceſſary to take in freſh Proviſions, 
and becauſe about Fatutsti, whither he was to go by 
the Lena, there was no Corn, he had Orders from 
the Chancery of Toholst to the Cities of Irkutski and 


Himski to furniſh him with it. 


In the Winter the Captain went to [rkutski to have 
a Conference with the Vvaivode, or Governor, h 
had been formerly at Fackutski, and who could ber: 
ter than any one elſe inform him of the Nature of the 
Country he was to paſs, the manner of travelling in 
it, and the Road to Ochotski and Kamtschatka: The 


Captain's Company were reinforc'd at Irkutskt with 


twenty 
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twenty Per ſons, Smiths and Carpenters, among which 

there were two Coopers: The Country thro* which 

run the Rivers Tunguska, Slim, and Lena, to the 

, FVoitim, is inhabited by a People called Tunguſes; they 

are very careful of their Ram-Deer, becauſe they re- 

ceive great Advantage from them; but thoſe among 

them who have no Rain-Deer dwell nearer the Rivers, 

and ſupport themſelves by Fiſh : Their Veſſels are Ca- 

made of the Bark of the Birch. Theſe Tungu/es 


4 . # 


are Heathens, a 
I Towards the end of the Winter the Captain ſet out 
again with Sledges to Uskut, and in the Spring 1726 
went down the River Lena in fifteen flat- bottom'd 
Barks to Fakutski : Both ſides of the Lena below the 
River Vvitim are inhabited by the Sakutes, and by 
ſome Tunguſes; the Sakutes have plenty of Cattle, 
Horſes, and horned Beaſts, which ſupply them with 
both Food and Clothing ; and they who have little 
or no Cattle live upon Fiſh: They are Pagans 
and worſhip the Sun, Moon, and Birds, ſuch as the 
Stork, the Eagle, and the Crow; and they have 
a great Opinion of their Sorcerers, whom they. call 
Schanians : Beſides this they have in their Houſes 
Bolvvaners, or little Images, which are called in their 
Language Scheitans; in other reſpects this People 
ſeem to have the ſame Origin with the other Tar- 
tars. a 
At his Arrival at Sakutsti the Captain demanded 
a Supply of Perſons proper to facilitate his March, 
and having obtained it he ordered a Lieutenant to 
follow with the greateſt Part of his Retinue, and the 
heavy Baggage, and to keep the Courſe of the River 
Lena to the Place where the Aidan flows into it, 
and to go up the whole Courſe of the Rivers Adan, 
Maya and Tudoma, imagining that by this way they 
could go quite up to Tudoniske Kreſta, and by that 
means the Voyage would become eaſy, and lefs trou- h 
bleſome than by Land: He himſelf, with a few At- | 
tendants 
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tendants whom he kept with him, got: on horſeback 
at Takutski in order to croſs the Country to Ochotski ; 
he put his Proviſions upon Horſes, five Puds weight 
upon each, (a Pud is a Weight in 'Ry/ia of about 
thirty-five or forty Pounds) and in the whole had a- 
bout ſixteen hundred Puds weight in Proviſions and 
Baggage; there was doubtleſs no poſſibility of con- 
veying it upon Carriages in a mountainous and boggy 
Country : The Captain left a Lieutenant at Takutski 
to winter there, with Orders in the Spring to take 
the ſame way by Land towards Ochotski Oftrog, and 
in the mean time he went himſelf to that Place, where 
he found about the Fort no more than ten Ruſſian 
Families. : 

About the end of December 1726 he received Let- 
ters from the Lieutenant that he had parted from 
Takutski, by which he underſtood that having been 


ſurpriſed by the Ice at the Entrance of the River 


Gorbea, at about 450 Vverſteßs, or 108 French 
Leagues, ſhort of Tudomskakreſta, he had built long 
and ſtraight Sledges, upon which he had loaded the 
moſt neceſſary Baggage, and that he march'd on Foot 
with his Detachment : The Captain judg'd it proper 
to go meet his Lieutenant, taking with him, beſides 
his Attendants, ſome of the Inhabitants of Ochotski; 
the Proviſions were drawn by great Dogs, but at laſt 
the Lieutenant and his Troop arrived at Ochotsti the 


1ſt of January 1727; they had left the River of Gor- 


bea the 4th of November before, and as they could 
not carry a ſufficient quantity of Proviſions, they were 
conftrained by extremity of Hunger to eat the Fleſh 
of the dead Horſes; and made uſe of all the Skins 
they could find, after they had rubb'd them bare, to 
cover their Body and to defend their Feet from the ex- 


tremity of the Cold; they were forced to leave their 


Baggage in three different Places, being deſtitute of 
every thing in a Road intirely deſart: All the Supply 
they met with was only a few Meals which the Cap- 
Vol. IV. * tain, 
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tain, by the dropping of ſome Cattle who died of 
Fatigue, was obliged to leave at Trdomskakreſta. 

The Country about the Rivers Adan and Maya 
are inhabited By the fame Taknties who dwell upon 
the Lena; but another People, who are called Sea- 
Tunguſes, or, according to their Name in their own 
Language, Lamukti, poſſeſs both ſides of the River 
Tudoma, and the Country around the Fort of Ocho- 
ta; they have abundance of tame Rain-Deers, which 
carry them, and furniſh them with both Food and 
Clothing : Their Religion is the ſame with that of the 
Takntes. 
The Captain, at the beginning of February, ſent a 
Lieutenant with ninety Men and ſome Dogs to bring 
upon Sledges the Baggage which had been left up- 
on the Banks of the Tudoma: The Lieutenant re- 
turned to Ocotski in April, but not having had Strength 
enough to bring back all the Baggage, the Cap- 
tain therefore ordered a fecond Detachment of twenty- 
feven Men to Tudomska Kreſta, who returned to him 
in May. x 

The Snow falls in this Country in ſuch abundance 
that it covers the Ground generally a Ruſſian Fa- 
thom deep, or five and an half French Feet, and 
ſometimes more; fo that for three or four Months 
one muſt travel on foot, and draw ones Baggage 
ones ſelf upon little Sledges, with not more upon 
them than fiſteen Pounds; it was after this manner 
that the Troop of the Lieutenant, upon leaving the 
River Gorbea, travelled to Ochotski, and as it was in 


Winter thoſe poor Travellers had no better way to 


defend themfelves in the Night from the killing 
Cold of that fevere Climate, or to ſhelter themſelves 


from the Wind, than by burying themſelves deep in 
the Snow. | 


The zoth of June the Captain put on board a 
Bark newly built, a Lieutenant with all the Baggage 
and Tools, in order to croſs over from the * 
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of Ochotati Oſtrag to the Mouth of the Bochaya or 
Great River: This Lieutenant had Orders to ſend 
over to Kamtſchatka the Under- builder, and the Car- 
penters of the Retinue, to cut Wood neceſſary for 
the building of a Ship, after which he was to re- 
turn with all ſpeed to the Captain: In the mean 
while the Lieutenant, who had been left at Tatutsti, 
arrived the 3d of July at Ochotski, bringing along 
with him, accofding to the Orders he had Werte 
of the Captain, 2300 Puds of Meal. The Bark 


which came back from the River of Bolchaya, and 


another likewiſe which came in from the ſame Place, 
being loaded with the Proviſions and the neceſſary 
Baggage, the Captain embarked the 2 1ſt of Auguſt 
to paſs from Ochotski Oſtragto the abovementioned 
River: He left a Pilot to take care of that Part of 


the Proviſions which was left in the Ice at the En- 


trance of the River Gorbea, till he could ſend back 
his Proviſions by the River Notora, which falls in- 
to the Aidan, where he was to deliver them to the 
Chancery of Takatski, taking a Receipt of this De- 
livery ; after which the Pilot, and the Men left with 
him, were to join the Captain at Kamtſchatka, ſtored 
with ſome Proviſions, and loaded with Iron, Pitch, 
and Tar, but they did not arrive till 1728. | 

The Captain being come to the Entrance of the 
Bolchaya rerea, ordered his Baggage to Bolchayrecskt 
Oftrog, or the Town of ſmall Barks upon the great 
River: There are round the Fort which is in that 
Place only fourteen ſmall Ruſſian Families. From 
thence the heavy Baggage was carried up the River 
an hundred and twenty Vverſtes near to High Kam- 
t/chatka, to get quite thither they made uſe of Sledges 
drawn, according to the Cuſtom of the 3 by 
Dogs; and aſter this manner they croſſed the Coun- 


try that lies between the River Bolſchaya and the 


Kamiſchalka. During this March great care was ta- 
ken to bury themſelves deep in the Snow in the 
F f 2 Night, 
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Night, which by its Depth was their chief Defence : 


There are in theſe Parts very violent Hurricanes, 
which are called Purgi, and when Travellers are 
caught on a ſudden by them before they have time 


to ſodge themſelves under Shelter, they are in Sreat 


danger of being buried under the Snow. 

High Kamiſchatka conſiſts but of ſeventeen Ruſſian 
Families, but in the Low there are fifty, and a little 
further, where the Church ſtands, there are fifteen : 
This may be inferr'd from the manner of Expreſ- 
ſion ; and the Map ſets down diſtinctly three Towns, 
High, Middle, and Low Kamtſchatka : The Garri- 
ſons of theſe Ports did not at that time conſiſt of 
above a hundred and fifty Soldiers, and theſe are on- 


ly placed there to raiſe the Taxes which are laid 2 
or 


on the Inhabitants: We paid theſe Inhabitants 

the Carriages they had furniſhed us with from Bol- 
ſchayrecski Oſtrog three hundred Puds weight of the 
Fat of a. Whale which had been caſt on Shore 
the Autumn before, and a little Chineſe Tobacco, 
which compleatly ſatisfy'd theſe People, and per- 
haps better than Mony would have done : On the 
South of Kamtſchatka there is a Nation called Au- 
rile; on the North fide there are few among the 


| Kamiſchakdales to whom any Religion can be aſcrib'd; 


there is but little difierence among them all in their 
Language. | 

The Ry/ſtans eſtabliſn'd at Kamiſchatka have not, 
any more than the Natives, either Corn or Cattle; 
they have every where Dogs, which they uſe in con- 
veying any thing they pleaſe from one Place to ano- 
ther, and whoſe Skins alſo afford them Clothing; they 
live upon Fiſh, and in the Summer they have ſome 
Game, beſides Carrots and Beans : However there is 


ſome Corn about the Convent of Patulſiska, which is 
no more than one Uverſte from the Church of Kami. 
chatka ; there is Iikewiſe ſome Hemp, and Radiſhes, 
and in the Plantations of the Ruſſians, which are more 

on 
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on this ſide the Fort, there are extraordinary 'Tur- 


neps, half a dozen of which weigh one Pud. The 


Captain brought to the above-mention*d Convent ſome 
Rye and Oats, which Corn was ſown during his 
Stay in the Country, but he never ſaw the Produce 
of it; beſides its freezing very early in this Country, 
dunging the Ground 1s a thing unknown there, and 
the whole Tillage of it muſt be perform*d by Men, 
becauſe they have no Cattle: The People, who are 
ſubject to Ryf/ia, pay their Tribute in Furs. 

The Cuſtoms of theſe People are very barbarous z 
if a Mother is brought to bed of two Children the 
Cuſtom is to ſtifle one of them as ſoon as it is born, 
and the keeping it alive would be accounted a Crime; 
another Cuſtom, at leaſt as barbarous, is this, when a 
Father or Mother falls ſick, altho' all Sickneſſes are 
not mortal, yet the ſick Perſon is carried into a neigh- 


bouring Foreſt, as well in Winter as Summer, where 


he is left with Proviſion indeed for a few Days, but 
it ſeems hard for any of them to recover; there are 
ſome of them who leave their Houſe if any one hap- 
pens to die in it; they don't bury their Dead, they 
only juſt draw them into the Woods, where their 


Bodies are devour'd by the Dogs: The Kuriles burn 


their Dead, and it hath been forbidden hitherto to no 
purpoſe. | | | 
The Captain, being come down to Low Kamiſchatka, 


found the neceſſary Timber, which had been drawn 


thither by Dogs for the building of a Ship, almoſt 
ready: The Ship was put upon the Stocks the 
4th of April 1728, and finiſhed the 1oth of Zuly : As 
there was no Pitch and Tar, the want of it was ſup- 
plied by burning a certain Wood calPd Liſniſcbnił, 
and extracting its Juice, which was till then unknown 
to the Inhabitants of this Country : There was made a 
kind of Aqua Vitz for the intended Sea-Voyage, and 
Salt of the Sea-Water ; the Proviſions conſiſted of 
Carrots for want of Corn, the Fat of Fiſh uncured 
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ſerved inſtead of Butter, and Salt-Fiſh ſupplied the 
lace of all other Meats : The Ship was loaded with 
10 great a quantity of this kind of Proviſion as might 
be ſufficient to maintain forty Men for a whole Year. 
The 14th of July we got out of the River of 
Kamtſebetta, that we might fully comply with the 
Orders of the Court of Ruſia, and the Inſtructions 
of the Czar, Peter the Great, ſigned by his own Hand. 
On the 8th of Auguſt we found our ſelves in 
64 Degrees and 30 Minutes of Latitude, and pre- 


ſently eight Men got into a Leather Bark, quitted the 


Shore and made towards the Ship ; they inquired 
whence it came, and for what Intent ; after which 
they inform'd us that they were Tzukt/thi, which is 
the Name of a Nation that hath been a y while 
known to the Ruſſians, and who indeed inhabit this 
Quarter: Theſe Tzuki/chis were ſpoke with feveral 
times, and at laſt one of them was ſent off, who 
came to the Ship floating upon the Skins of the Sea- 
Dog ; but a Moment afterwards the others alſo came 
up ; they told us that the Sea-ſhore was full of little 
Towns of their Nation, and inform'd us that the 


Terra firma extended towards the Weſt : They ſhew'd 


us likewiſe an Ifland which was not far off, and 
which appear'd plainly as we went from thence, but 


we did not fee any one upon this Ifland, although 


there appeared ſome Houſes ; we gave it the Name of 
St. Laurence, becauſe this Day was the Feſtival of this 
Saint, which is on the zoth of Auguſt. 

On the 15th of the fame Month the Latitude was 
found to be 67 Degrees, 18 Minutes; this was the 
Ne plus ultra of Captain Beerings, who thought he 
had ſufficiently executed his Commiſſion, and ful- 
filled the Orders he had receiv'd ; eſpecially, as he 
could not perceive that the Land kept the ſame Courſe 


to the North, and was alſo apprehenſive that in going 
further, 1f he ſhould be overtaken by any contrary 
Wind, it would be impoſſible for him to return to 
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Kamiſchatka before the end of the Summer, and, alas! 


how could he think of wintering in ſach a Climate, 
in danger of falling among People who were never 


under any Government, and who have only the Figure 


of Men; the whole ſide of the Land, from the Flac 
of his departure from Kamiſcbatka, had appeared like 


a Wall by a continued ridge of Mountains covered 
with Snow. 


On the 20th of Auguſt on his Return there came 


about forty People towards the Ship in four Canoes, 
they were Tzuk//chi as well as thoſe we before ſpoke 
of they brought us ſome Meat, Fiſh, and freſn Water; 


they brought alſo fifteen Pieces of Furs; they had twa 


forts, one of which was that of a white Fox; they 
had beſides four Teeth of a Sea-horſe; che Captain's 
Servants had them all for Fins, and Steel to ſtrike 
Fire with : Theſe Savages inform'd us that their 
Countrymen went towards the River of Koblima, which 
falls into the frozen dea at the Eaſt of the Lena, with 


Commodities drawn by Rain-Deer; and that they 


always went by Land and not by Sea: The Ruſſiaug 
have been long known to them, and one of them par- 
ticularly had travel'd to the Fort of Anadirſbi. 

On the 9th of September we return'd to the Mouth 


of the Kamiſcbatka, and winter'd at Low Kamiſchatkg, 


The 5th of June 1729, the Ship being in a Con- 
dition to go to Sea again, the Captain went out of 
the Mouth of the Kami/chaika, making his Courſe to 
the Eaſt, and this upon the Information the Inhabi- 
tants of Kam!/chatka had given him; that when the 
Weather was clear and fair one might at Sea diſcover 
Land: But, altho' we at firſt made more than two 
hundred Vverſtes right forwards in an open Sea, no 
Land appear'd ; for which reaſon the Courſe was al- 
ter'd, and directed South on the fide of Schatgit, (the 
Narrative does not tell us what it is) in order to 


double the Point of Bol/chay recki, that is of the Con- 


tinent of Kami/chatka, of which we had no Know- 
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ledge before that which is here given of it: In the 


Courſe of this Voyage there was deliver'd to the Go- 
vernors of Kamtſchatka and Bolſchayrecsk eight hun- 
dred Puds weight of Meal or Oatmeal, and dry'd 
ſalt Meat. | 

From the Mouth of Bol/chay they croſs'd the Sea 
to the Mouth of the Ochota, where they arrived the 
23d of July: The Ship, and all that belong'd to it, 


was deliver'd to the Governor of that Fort that is in 


that Place; after which the Captain took the Road to 
Sudoneska kreſta, upon Horſes, which he hired for that 
Journey ; after this he made uſe of flat-bottom'd 
Boats to go down the Rivers of Maya and Aldan, 
quite to the Entrance of the Belaya, where he took 
Horſe to get to Takutski : This whole Journey from 
Ochotski was made from the 23d of July to the 3d of 
September : From Takutski he got on board two flat- 
bottom*d Barks to go up the River Lena, which was 


perform'd by the firſt of Oflober. He was obliged 


to ſtop at the Village of Peledun, where the Ice be- 
gan to hinder ſailing. 

The Snow falling, and the River Lena being froze, 
on the 2d of O#fober he ſet forward for Himski, and 
from thence to Teniſciski » On this Road there are 
Villages and Houſes of the Ryans : From Teniſciskt 


he took a different way from that he travelled when 


he went out, and came to the City of Tomski by the 


River T/chulim, meeting in the Road with Villages of 


Ruſſians or Tartars newly converted: There were 
alſo ſome of them between Tomskt and Tſcheuski, which 
is higher up the Obi: From T{cheuski he took the 
Road by the Deſarts of Barabut, at the going out of 
which he croſs'd the River Irliſch; from whence quite 
to Tobolsk there were Villages of Kuſſians, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, almoſt all Tartars : On the 1oth of 
January 1730, he arriv'd at the Metropolis of Sibe- 


ria; on the 25th of the ſame Month he ſet out for 


Petersburgh by the ſame Road he went, and enter'd 


it the 1ſt Day of March. 
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Geographical and Hiſtorical Obſervations uh 
the Mop f THIN, containing the” 
Territories of the Grand Lama, and the 
neighbouring Countries which are ſubject to 
him, as .high as the Source of the Ganges. 


S there are ſeveral Particulars relating to Thibef 
inſerted in the Account I have given of Tartary, 
wherein I have taken notice of the Manners and Cu- 
ſtoms of theſe People, their Way of living, their 
Form of Government, their Religious Worſhip ; the 
Sovereign Power of the Grand Lama, who is re- 
verenced as a God, and who 1s the Chief of all the 
other Lama's, to whom the utmoſt Reſpect is paid, 
and whoſe Words are ſo many Oracles which deceive 

a ſtupid and credulous People; all that is further ne- 
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ceſſary is to give an Account of the Method that has 7 3 | 
been taken for the drawing the Map of this vaſt i 
Country, which hitherto hath been fo little known 9 
even to the moſt able Geographers. 7 | 
; 


About thirty Years ago there happen'd a Diviſion 
among the Lamas of Thibet ; one fide had taken the 


yellow Hat to expreſs their Attachment to the Family 3 
of Tai t/ing, which at this time reigns in China; the vl 
other adher'd to the red Hat, which 1s the Colour 43 


that the Grand Lama hath always made uſe of, Who 
hath ever lived in an antire Independance of the 
Chineſe Emperors : The late Emperor Cang hi ſent a 
Lord of his Court to Thibet to endeavour to reunite s 
them, and fix them in his Intereſts : This Lord took 1 
along with him ſome of his own Tribunal, and during | 
the two Years Stay he made in the Kingdom of Thj- \ 
bet he employ'd them in making a Map of all the 
Countries, which are immediately under the Dominion | 
of the Grand Lama: In the Year 1711 this Map =—_ 
| Was . 
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was laid before Pere Regis, in order to have it brought 
into the ſame Form with the Maps that had been made 
of the Provinces of China; but after he had examined 
it, and ask'd thoſe who drew it ſeveral Queſtions, he 


deelin'd undertaking the Work; what deterr'd him 


was that he found no fix'd Point in it, and that the 
Diftance of Places was not ſet down according to 


Meaſure, but only by the Computation of the People 


of the Country : However this Map, with all its de- 
fects, diſcover d the Country to be of much greater 
Extent, and fuller of Particulars worth our notice 
than our very beſt Maps of Aſia had done, which 
ſet down but very few things, and enter not at all 
into Particulars. 

The Emperor having been inform'd that the Map 
brought from Thibet could only have pointed out ſome 
Towns and Rivers, which were in that vaſt Extent of 
Country, reloly'd to have a more exact one made, 
and one that might ſatisfy him; for this purpoſe he 
made choice of two Lamas, who had learn'd Geame- 
try and Arithmetic in a Mathematical Academy 
eſtabliſh'd under the Protection of his third Son: He 
order'd them to make their Map from Si ning in the 
Province of Chen ſi to Laſa the Reſidence of the 
Grand Lama, and from thence to the Source of the 


Ganges; ſome of the Water of which River they 


were order'd to bring him; and this is what they in 
effect executed: In the Year 1717 this Map was, by 
the Emperor's direction, put into the hands of the 
Geographical Miſſionaries for their Examination; they 
found it beyond all compariſon better than that laid 
before them in 2711; and tho? it appear'd to them 
by no means free from Faults, yet out of regard to 
the School which theſe Lamas were of they at that 
time did no more than correct the groſſeſt Miſtakes 
and ſuch as would offend the Emperor's Sight, and 
even left Laſa under the 39th Degree of Latitude, 
where the Lamas had plac'd it, preferring the actual 
Meaſure which theſe Lamas had us d to Aſtronomi- 
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cal 2 — r ge- the Miſſionaries 
thought that ettling this important Point, and 
28 almoſt all the other depend, according to 
its true Latitude; by making uſe of the number af 
Chineſe Furlongs, which they have taken the meaſure 
of; by joining together ſeveral Itineraries from the 
Town of Si ning in the Province of Chen ſi, from 
Ta kien leou in Se tchuen, and from Li kiang tou fou 
in Nin nan to Laſa,which make the South-welt, Weſt, 
and North-weſt Roads ; laſtly, by making a good uſe 
of the Informations, which hadbeen communicated tg 


them by Men of Underitanding, who have made 


theſe Roads better known than ever, ſince the Warthat 
hath been of late Years ; from theſe Materials I fay, 


the Miſſionaries thought themſelves enabled to make - 


a Map of the whole Country of 7hibet, which for its 
Correctneſs might deſerve the Approbation of the 
Publick, fince there is no other Map wherein any 
articular Account of the Towns, Mountains and 
— of this Country were to be met with. 
The Kingdom of Thibet js call'd alſo Barantola; 


this is a Name chat different Tartar Nations give to all 


thoſe Countries, that lie between the great River 
Za long, and the Source of the Ganges, and which 
inelude more than twenty Degrees from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and more than eight from North to South: The In- 
habitants of Cachemire, and the Towns ſituated on 


the other ſide the Ganges, calP& it Bouton or Boutan; 


the Chineſe call it Jan, and Jan li, becauſe the 
People who inhabit this Country call the River that 
runs croſs it Tan pon; both the one and the other fre- 
quently call it Laa, becauſe the Pagod, where the 
Grand Lama reſides, is in the Country of Laſa, and 


becauſe it is the chief Province of all Thibe/, moſt 


populous, and the beſt for every Accommodation of 
Life which is to be found in it, and for the delight- 
ful Sight of a great number of Lamas and Pilgrims. 
In the Account which the great Lord I mention'd 
gave the Emperor, he did not conceal an 1 
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Cuſtom: which prevails in that Country, accordin 

to which a Woman may have ſeveral Husbands; 
moſt commonly of the ſame Family, nay, Brothers ; 
the Children are diſpos'd of among them after this 
manner; the Firſt- born belongs to the eldeſt, and 
thoſe which are born afterwards to the younger; when 
the Lamas are tax d with this ſhameful piece of Lewd- 


neſs, they offer in excuſe the ſcarcity of Women 
which are in Thibet, as well as in Tartary, where in 


reality in every Family there are more Males than 
Females; but this is a frivolous Excuſe, which only 
helps to eſtabliſh the Crime, and which 1s ſufficiently 
refuted by the Behaviour of the Tartars, who do not 
allow of the ſame Irregularity. 

Since the War the Thibetians have had with the 
Eluth Tartars, there is no very certain account to be 
given of their preſent Form of Government ; before 


theſe Troubles the Grand Lama was Maſter of all Ti- 


bet; but as by profeſſion he is never to concern hunſelf 
with wordly Afairs, he therefore makes choice of 
ſome Native, to whom he gives the name of Tipa, 
with a Power of governing the People in his Name ; 
this Tipa wears the Habit of a Lama, tho? he is under 
no Obligation to obſerve the Rules of the Order ; 
theſe Rules are both ſevere and numerous; no one 
Lama undertakes to obſerve them all, but they divide 
the Load among them; one is oblig d to the obſervance 
of one particular Precept, and another to the Practice 
of another, and ſo of the reſt ; yet have they ſome 


common Prayers which they ſing in a manner 


agreeable enough ; they are all oblig'd to renounce the 
Pomps of the World, to live unmarried, and not to 
carry on any Trade. 

The Grand Lama does not live in the City, but 
near it, in one of the fineſt of the Pagods, which 
are very numerous upon the Mountain Poutala : He 
is plac'd upon a ſort of Altar, fitting with his Legs 
acroſs upon a large and magnificent Cuſhion : In this 
Poſture he receives the Reſpects, or Tor Adorati- 


ons, 
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ons, not only of the People of the Country, but of a } 
ſurpriſing multitude of Strangers, who undertake long 
and painful Journeys to offer him their Homage up- 
on their Knees, and to receive his Bleſſing : A great 
number of theſe Pilgrims come from Indouſtan, who 
take a great deal of pains to repreſent their Merit to 
the Grand Lama, by relating and exaggerating al- 
| moſt every Day the Trouble and Fatigue they have 
| undergone on the Road from India to Laſa : Next 
to the Thibetians the Tartars' are moſt aſſiduous in 
paying their Duty to the Grand Lama, of whom 
ſome come to Laſa from the moſt diſtant Countries; 
at the time the Army of the Eluthians invaded Thi- 
bet, there was at Laſa a Tartarian Princeſs with her 
Son, who dwelt to the North of the Caſpian-Sea, 
between Aſtracan, Saracot, and the River auf: Her 
ſon was Nephew to Ayuki han of the Tourgours Tar- 
tars; this Princeſs applied to the Emperor, who af- _ 
ter he had maintain'd her at his own Expence, and 
given her ſome Territories in Tartary, obtained for 
her the Permiſſion of a free Paſſage through Siberia, 
and ordered ſome of his Subjects to eſcort her to her 
own Country. whe”, 
Princes are no more exempt from theſe debafing / 
Ceremonies than the meaneſt of the People, nor have 
they more Reſpect ſhewn them by the Grand Lama : 
He never returns any Salute, never pulls off his Hat, 
nor ever gets off his Seat for any one whatſoever 3 he 
only puts his Hand upon the Head of his Adorers, - 
who believe that by this means they receive Remiſ- 
ſion of their Sins. The Lama who made the Map, 
being ask'd how he, who bore the Character of Kin 
tchai, that is Envoy of the Emperor, had been treat- 
ed by the Grand Lama, evaded the Difficulty, and 
gave only this Anſwer ; That the Grand Lama did 
not kneel down, as the Tartarian Princes themſelves 
are uſed to do, when they inquire after the Emperor's 
Health; that he only made a ſmall Motion upon his 
Cuſhion, reſting upon one Hand, as if he intended tq 
get off his Seat, The 
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The high Opinion, which both Princes and com- 
mon People of this large Country have of the Power 
and Holineſs of the Grand Lama, makes them rea- 
dily ſubmit to all theſe ſervile Rites ; they are per- 
ſuaded that Fo lives in him, that he knows all things, 


| ſees all things, and underſtands the Secrets of the 


Heart, without asking any. Queſtions, or receiving 
any Informations ; and if at any time he does it, it 
is only for Form ſake, that he may leave the Infide! 
and IIl-deſigning no room to complain; that he is 
Immortal, and that when he ſeems to die he only 
changes his Abode, being born again in an intire 
new Body; that all that is to be done then is to make 
Inquiry what Place he hath pleaſed to take this new 
Birth in, and that he never fails making ſome Diſco- 
very of it: How happy is the Country in which he 
is found! The Tartarian Princes * go ſome- 
times upon this Search, yet after all they are obliged 
to refer it to certain Lamas, who alone underſtand 
the Marks by which he may be known, or rather 
who alone are acquainted who the Child is, that the 


preceding Grand Lama hath appointed to be his Suc- 


ceſſör. ü 
Thus does Superſtition blind the Eyes of ſo many 
fine Genius's of the Eaſtern Part of the World, who 


are in other reſpects very dextrous in the mana 


ment of Affairs, and no leſs mindful of their Inte- 
reſt ; they ſeem not to perceive the groſs Artifices of 
their Teachers, and even when any Doubt ariſes in 
their Minds, they are too much delighted with their 
Errors to be willing to be undeceived : The wondrous 


things which are aſcribed to the Lamas, and ſome ſur- 


priſing ones which they ſometimes do, do not a lit- 
tle contribute to the keeping up ſo ſtupid, and yet 
ſo general a Superſtition, although the Stories that 
are told of them are not more extraordinary than 
what are related of ſome European Magicians; and 
beſides the Grand Lama, who is the Head of their 
Religion, and Sovereign of Thibet, there are other 

Princes 
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Princes in the Country, if they at all deſerve that 


Title, who have Cities and a pretty many Subjects 
under them ; they wear the Habit ofa — K and are 
call d the Chief Officers of the Grand Lama, though 
in reality they are ſubject to him no further than t 

pleaſe: In many Places, which are almoſt all ſer down 
in the Map, there are large Pagods, wherein the 
Lamas of greateft diſtinction dwell : Of their diffe- 
rent Titles of Honour, that of Houtouttou is one of 
the higheſt, and is given to thoſe only who paſs for 


fo many leſſer immortal Fos: Theſe Houtouktous are 


not however oblig'd to dwell always in theſe Places, 


but have the liberty of ſettling in any Country that is 


moſt agreeable to ther; they — not confin'd to Thibet, 
but are to be met with allo in the neighbouring 
Kingdoms, and feveral Places of Ta#tdry, 
The Dignity of Lama is not confin'd to the Inha- 
bitants of Thibet, other Nations may arrive at it, and 


there are Tartars and Chineſe too who are ambitious of - 
this Honour, and who reſort to Laſa to obtain it; 


they who gain admiſſion into the Rank of —_— 
of the Grand Lama, who are not to be more t 

two hundred, look upon it as a real and great Hap« 
pineſs: From among theſe the Inferior Grand Laras 
are choſe ; the HoutouFous alfo, (how great foever 
the Marks of the imaginary Preſence of Fd ate) ate 
not acknowledg'd as ſuch, at leaſt till they have been 
a certain time in the School of the Grund Lama; but 
they are no ſooner made Hautouctous, than they live 
in Honour and Plenty by the quantity of Preſenty 
that are made them by a Crowd of Worſhippers, who 
come to them from all the neig Countries: 
Among thefe Tarthy Lamas who dwell in Tribes, 


the richeſt and moſt conſiderable are thoſe whom the . 


Chineſe call Mong fan; they are Maſters of a large 
Territory North of Li kia tou fuu, between the fine 
Rivers of Nia cha kiang and Lou leu bo ; Oiſanguri, 
vhom the Mantcheoux Tartars made King of Nn nun 


after * had conquer d China, yielded chem up this 


Territory 
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Territory to engage them in his Intereſts, and by || callec 
er means to attach firmly to him all the Lamas of || zary 
Thibet. . 

The Language of Thibet is quite different from | merc 
that both of the Mongous and Manticheoux Tartars; I had 
| it is very near the fame with that of the People appe 
| call'd Si fan, and differs from it only in ſome Words | Greb 
and Pronunciations ; the Country of the Si fan bor- | theſe 
ders upon three Provinces of China, viz. Chen fi, that 
Se tchuen, and Yun nan, from the 35th Degree of || Drel 
North Latitude to the 3oth, and reaches on the Weſt that, 
to the River Zalong kiang, as the Chineſe call it pow 
this Agreement in Language is the reaſon why the || King 
Chineſe, notwithſtanding the Difference in their Form may 


of Government, in their Manner of living, and in I is © 
their Dreſs, include under the Name of Si fan not Tou. 
only theſe People, who border upon them, but all the Je 
People of Thibet ; and ſometimes they extend it, as hat! 
may be ſeen in their Writings, to all the Nations witl 


Weſt of their Empire; for this reaſon the Language Pru 
and Characters of Thibet are frequently call'd by the not 
Chineſe, Si fan boa, the Language of the Si fan; Si tere 


fan te, the Characters of the Si fan : Their Characters 7 
are alſo called the Tangouth Characters; and it is I vert 
common with the Tartars by this Expreſſion Tan- beg 
gouth Gergen, to mean the Characters of Thibet ; Te 
however it is probable that the Name Tangouth, wer 
which is to be met with in our Maps of Aſia, is a ſtri 
Name common to all thoſe Countreys from the Ter- whi 
ritories of the Kokonor Tartars, which lie contiguous to ( 
to the Territories of Sining a City of the Province the 
of Chen ſi, ſtretching thence South- weſt to the Source the 
of the Ganges, and that in this Senſe it not only in- Kit 
cludes Thibet, but thoſe large Plains alſo, and all the | for 


Deſarts that lie to the North and Weſt of it, which to 


we find in the Map bounded by Chains of Moun- wil 

tains: There are alſo upon theſe Plains ſome Tents of | for 

Tartars, with their Herds of Cattle, who- are at ſto 

this time Vaſſals of the King of the Eluibs, _ 1 | ha 
L | called 
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called Tje vang raptan : It is alſo poſſible (for Tar- 
tary is the Country of Invaſions and ſudden Revolu- 
tions) that heretofore theſe Tartars were more nu- 
merous, that they ſpoke the Language of Thibet, and 
had the command over their Neighbours ; at leaſt it 


appears by the Travels of the Fathers D'Orville and 
Greber, in the Year 1661,' that there was among 


theſe Tartars a Monarchical Form of Government; 
that they had a King, a Court, and Officers, whoſe 


Dreſs and Behaviour they give a Deſcription of; fo 


that, according to them, Tangouth ſeem'd to be a 


powerful Kingdom, including within it ſeveral other 
Kingdoms, and amongſt them Barantola : Whatever 
may have been the antient Condition of '7Tangouth, it 


is certain that between Thibet and the Country of the 


Tourfan, and other ſmall Towns that are ſubject to 
Tje vang raptan, there is not now any Kingdom that 


hath Towns in it; that there is nothing to be met 


with but Herds of Tartars under their Chiefs or Petty 
Princes, who live upon their Cattle, and who are 
not very numerous, but firmly attached to the In- 
tereſts of the Grand Lama their Neighbour. 

Thibet hath not always, as to its Temporal Go- 


vernment, been ſubject to the Grand Lama; at the 


beginning of the laſt Age it had a King; and the 
Territories under the Dominion of the Grand Lama 
were then only a certain, and not very large Di- 
ſtrict; There are Letters extant of Pere Andrada, 
who in 1624 travelled from Agra, a City of Magol, 
to Chaparangue, and having diſcovered the Source of 
the Ganges came to Thibet with an Intent to preach 


the Goſpel there; by theſe Letters it appears that the 


King had entertained. ſo great an Eſteem and Love 
for the Chriſtian Religion, that he ſeriouſly intended 


to embrace it; this obliged the Miſſionary to return 


with all ſpeed to the Indies, in order to bring thence 


- ſome Companions who might aſſiſt him in theſe Apo- 
ſtolical Labours : In the mean time the Grand Lama 
having obſerv'd that the King was alter'd in his 
G g Re- 
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| Reſpects to him, and that he was not ſo conſtant in 


paying him the uſual Homage, complained loudly of 
it; theſe Complaints produced an Inſurrection of 
ſome Tartarian Princes, who, after they had intire- 
ly defeated the Army of this Prince in a Battle, put 
him to death, 


The Tartars relate this Affair pretty much after 


the ſame manner: The Grand Lama, ſay they, juſt- 


ly provoked at the King, by whom he began to be 
lighted, called to his Aſſiſtance the Tartars of Koko- 
nor, his Neighbours, a Nation ſo ſtrongly poſſeſs'd 
with the Notion of the Preſence of Fo in the Grand 
Lama, that they firmly believe that his whole Divi- 


' nity dwells in him bodily, and that conſequently he 


deſerves an abſolute Obedience : Prince Couchi han, 
with the Aſſiſtance of Hong tai ki, and other Princes 
of his Family, immediately enter*d Thibet with a 
great Army, attack'd King T/ampa, and after ſome 
Engagements defeated him in a general Battle, and 
having taken him Priſoner, ſoon after put him to death : 
It is to this Prince that the Grand Lama owes the 
Sovereignty of Thibet ; for he was contented, as the 
Fruit of his Victory, with being his Vaſſal, and re- 
ceiving from his Hand the Title of Han, which he 


had not before, and which is the higheſt Title that the 


Ambition of the Tartars can aim at. 
This new Han, in obedience to the Orders of the 


Grand Lama, ſettled with all his People in the 
| Neighbourhood of Laſa, in order to ſecure to the 


Grand Lama the Conqueſt he had made, and to pro- 


tect him from all thoſe who would diſturb him in 


his new Dominion : This Sovereign Power, added to 


the Spiritual he had before, hath contributed very 


much to the increaſing the Veneration which theſe 
People have for this Idol : The Son and Succeſſor of 
Couchi han did not defire to return into a Country 
that his Father had abandon'd, and continued to pro- 
tect the Grand Lama with all his Forces, 


It 
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It was the Grandſon of Couchi han, called Talai 
han, whom T/e vang raptan hath been at War with; 
his View was, as he ſaid; to reduce the Lamas to the 
antient Footing of Dependence upon the Goodneſs 


and Power of the Princes of the Country : He que- 
ſtion'd alſo the Quality of the Grand Lama, al- 


ledging that he was a falſe Lama: Though Talai 


han had preſently got together an Army of twenty 
thouſand Men, beſides fome Companies of foreign 


Tartars whom he had incorporated into his Troops, 


he was defeated and kill'd in an Engagement with 
the Army of T/e vang raptan, which was only be- 
tween five and {ix thouſand Men, but was under the 
Command of a great General, and his Relation: 
The Country of Laſa was ravag'd, the Towns ta- 
ken as ſoon as beſieg' d, and the Pagods intirely 
plunder'd; even that of the Grand Lama did not 
eſcape, - wherein there were found immenſe Riches, 
which had been for many Years heaping up; all 
the Lamas which could be met with were put into 
Bags, and laid upon Camels, in order to tranſport 
them into Tartary. 16 | | 

The Lamas who made the Map narrowly eſcap'd 
being taken, and without doubt, if they had, they 
would have met with no better Treatment than the 
reſt, becauſe they were of the Yellow. Hats, who 
had forſook the Protection of the Princes of the 
Country : This Hat is made of gold Tiſſue, with 
Leaves of Gold laid upon a fort of Varniſh, which 
makes it ſtiff, and hard to bend: Our Geographical 
Lamas, upon the firſt Rumour of the March of the 
Troops of T/e vang raptan, haſten'd the finiſhing 
their Work, and indeed they were hardly return'd 
from the Source of the Ganges before the Enemy's 
Army enter'd Thibet, which oblig'd them to get a- 
way as faſt as poſſible :. If this had not happened 
they would have been able to have gone further; 
but they could only make the Map of the Source of 


the Ganges, and the Countries around it, from the 
Ga#- Ac- 
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| Account of the Lamas who dwelt in the neighbouring reaſc 
Pagods, and from the Memoirs they found at the abo 
Grand Lama's at Laſa: But they were ſhort in one eſ- of | 
ſential Point, which was in not taking the Latitude ſelf 
near the Mountain Kentaiffe, or as the Chineſe call it 
Kan te chan (for they extend that Name to the whole 
Chain of Mountains which goes to the Weſt) or at 
leaſt in the Pagod where they reſided, in order to 
their being informed of the Courſe of the Ganges, 
which iſſues out from the Weſt of this Mountain, 
whilſt the T/anponv, whoſe Courſe they follow'd and 
meaſur'd, flows from the Eaſt. towards Laſa : This 
made the Jeſuits of China conclude, that the Lati- 
tude of this Point, which hath no other Support 
than theſe Meaſures, ſtood in need of ſome Obſerva- 


tion which might help to fix intirely the Point of fre 
Kentaiffe: They were of opinion that the Part in- bie 
cluded between Kaſhgar and the Caſpian-Sea, hath Cc 
been very ſuperficially deſcribed ; and that in order ſet 
to add it to their Maps with ſome degree of Particu- ic; 
larity and Exactneſs, ſuch as might, if not quite, yet ke 
come up pretty near theſe Maps, it would be proper te 
that it ſhould be run over again by ſome Perſon who 
might be able to join together all the Draughts of it, al 
which it is much eaſier to have in Europe than China, {c 
and better than the Eaſtern Geographers and Hiſta- P 
rians can furniſh upon this Subject. i 
M. d' Anville, Geographer in ordinary to the King, d 
who from the particular Maps drawn by the Jeſuit f 
Miſſionaries of China, hath made the General Maps a 
contain'd in this Work, voluntarily undertook to ac- g 
[ 


compliſh their Deſign, being beforchand of opinion 
that this Part was capable of being amended ; of 
which he was the more convinced by the great num- 
ber of Maps that theſe Fathers put into his Hands: | 
Beſides, this Part} of Tartary ſeem'd to him to deſerve 
a more exact and particular Examination, becauſe it 
bears a greater Share than any other in what we at 
preſent have of Hiſtory relating to Tartary ; for this 
rea- 
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reaſon M. d' Anville hath taken a great deal of pains 
about it, and hath been pleas'd to give me an Account 
of his Work in a ſhort Memoir, which I think my- 
{elf obliged to communicate to the Publick. 

This Country, ſays M. d' Anville in the Hiſtories 
of the Mahometans, is known by the Name of Mav- 
ver annahr, which ſignifies the ſame as Trans Oziane, 


the Name in common uſe : It is alſo called Zagathai, 


becauſe it was allotted to one of the Sons of the 
Mogul, Zingkiskan the Conqueror, who bore that 
Name: It is at this time laid aſide for that of ano- 
ther Tartarian Prince, who hath given his own 
Name Usbek to one Part of the Tartars, and the 


Country that is under their Dominion: It is alſo 
actually called Boukdrie the Great, to diſtinguiſh it 


from the Leſſer which lies towards Kaſhgar and Yerg- 


hien; this Name Boukdrie denotes particularly the 


Country and the People where the Boukares Tartars 
ſettled, upon the driving out the Nomades who were 
ſcatter*d over and had the Dominion in the two Bou- 


karies, M. d' Anville would not ſet down theſe dif- 


ferent Names, each of which hath its particular fitneſs 


in the Repreſentation of the Country to which they 


are applicable, that he might by this Means avoid 
ſome Diſorder and Confuſion in the eſſential Geogra- 


phical Circumſtances of this Country, as is repre- 


ſented by way of Supplement in a more general 
Map: As all the Parts of this Map are taken 
from ſingle Sheets, this likewiſe is upon a ſingle Sheet, 


and more particular or on a ſmall one which N. d An- 


ville hath made for the enabling him to fix the Poſi- 
tion of Places with greater Exactneſs. : 

It may not perhaps at firſt view be imagin'd, that 
M. d'. Anville could receive more Aſſiſtance and Cer- 
tainty for the fixing the Poſition of this Country, by con- 
ſidering its diſtance from Paris, than from Peking, but 
it is really ſo: By the Analyſis of ſeveral Meaſures con- 


tinued without Interruption from Paris to Aſtracan, 
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Account of the Lamas who dwelt in the neighbouring 


Pagods, and from the Memoirs they found at the 
Grand Lama's at Laſa: But they were ſhort in one ef. 
ſential Point, which was in not taking the Latitude 
near the Mountain Kentaiffe, or as the Chineſe call it 
Kan te chan (for they extend that Name to the whole 
Chain of Mountains which goes to the Weſt) or at 
leaſt in the Pagod where they reſided, in order to 
their being informed of the Courſe of the Ganges, 
which iſſues out from the Weſt of this Mountain, 
whilſt the Tſanpou, whoſe Courſe they follow'd and 
meaſur'd, flows from the Eaſt towards Laſs : This 
made the Jeſuits of China conclude, that the Lati- 
tude of this Point, which hath no other Support 


than theſe Meaſures, ſtood in need of ſome Obſerva- 


tion which might help to fix intirely the Point of 
Kentaiffe: They were of opinion that the Part in- 
cluded between Kaſegar and the Caſpian-Sea, hath 


been very ſuperficially deſcribed ; and that in order 


to add it to their Maps with ſome degree of Particu- 
larity and Exactneſs, ſuch as might, if not quite, yet 
come up pretty near theſe Maps, it would be proper 
that it ſhould be run over again by ſome Perſon who 
might be able to join together all the Draughts of it, 


which it is much eaſter to have in Europe than China, 


and better than the Eaſtern Geographers and Hiſto- 
rians can furniſh upon this Subject. 

M. d' Anville, Geographer in ordinary to the King, 
who from the particular Maps drawn by the Jeſuit 
Miſſionaries of China, hath made the General Maps 
contain'd in this Work, voluntarily undertook to ac- 
compliſh their Deſign, being beforchand of opinion 
that this Part was capable of being amended ; of 
which he was the more convinced by the great num- 
ber of Maps that theſe Fathers put into his Hands: 
Beſides, this Part} of Tartary ſeem'd to him to deſerve 
a more exact and particular Examination, becauſe it 
bears a greater Share than any other in what we at 
preſent have of Hiſtory relating to Tartary ; for this 

rea- 
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reaſon M. d' Anville hath taken a great deal of pains 
about it, and hath been pleas'd to give me an Account 
of his Work in a ſhort Memoir, which I think my- 
ſelf obliged to communicate to the Public. 
This Country, ſays M. d' Anville in the Hiſtories 
of the Mahometans, is known by the Name of Mav- 
ver annabr, which ſignifies the ſame as Trans Oziane, 


the Name in common uſe : It is alſo called Zagathai, 


becauſe it was allotted to one of the Sons of the 


Mogul, Zingkiskan the Conqueror, who bore that 


Name: It is at this time laid aſide for that of ano- 
ther Tartarian Prince, who hath given his own 
Name Usbek to one Part of the Tartars, and the 
Country that is under their Dominion: It is alſo 
actually called Boukirie the Great, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Leſſer which lies towards Kaſhgar and Yerg- 
hien; this Name Boukarie denotes particularly the 
Country-and the People where the Boukdres Tartars 
ſettled, upon the driving out the Nomades who were 
ſcatterꝰd over and had the Dominion in the two Boy- 


karies, M. d' Anville would not ſet down theſe dif- 
ferent Names, each of which hath its particular fitneſs 
in the Repreſentation of the Country to which they 


are applicable, that he might by this Means avoid 
ſome Diſorder and Confuſion in the eſſential Geogra- 


phical Circumſtances of this Country, as is repre- 


ſented by way of Supplement in a more general 
Map: As all the Parts of this Map are taken 
from ſingle Sheets, this likewiſe is upon a ſingle Sheet, 
and more particular or on a ſmall one which M. d' An- 
ville hath made for the enabling him to fix the Poſi- 
tion of Places with greater Exactneſss. 

It may not perhaps at firſt view be imagin'd, that 


| M. d' Anvillè could receive more Aſſiſtance and Cer- 


tainty for the fixing the Poſition of this Country, by con- 
ſidering its diſtance from Paris, than from Peking, but 
it is really fo : By the Analyſis of ſeveral Meaſures con- 


tinued without Interruption from Paris to Aſtracan, 
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M. & Anville concluded that the difference of Longi- 
tude between Paris and Miracan muſt be 48 Degrees, 
and about 55 Minutes; but this difference of Longi- 
tude, according to him, cannot be ſo much, unleſs his 
Hypotheſis of the Earth's growing narrower upon its 
Parallels be admitted, which leſſens the Extenſion al- 
lowed by the Graduation of the Longitude, a thir- 
tieth part: For, according to this Extenſion of Gra- 
duation, the diſtance between Paris and Aſtracan can- 
not be more than 47 Degrees, and about 18 Minutes : 
If Afracan did not differ in Longitude, with reſpect 
to the Meridian of the Obſervatory at Paris, more 
than 47 Degrees, and leſs than 20 Minutes, the dif- 
ference of the Longitude between Aracan and Peking 
muſt be ſomewhat more than 66 Degrees and an 
half, ſince Peking differs from Paris 113 Degrees, 
$51 Minutes, and 30 Seconds according to the im- 
mediate Obſervation of Father Gaubil, which hath 
alſo brought the Meridian of Peking nearer by 25 
Minutes of a Degree on the foregoing Determina- 
tion. | 
M. d' Anville, perſuaded that he ſhould not allow 
of ſo great a diſſerence in Longitude between Aſfracamn 
and Peking, cannot think that it ſhould contain ſo 
great an Extenſion in the ordinary Graduation of Lon- 
gitude, as there is between about 5 Minutes leſs than 
48 Degrees, according to the Longitude he gives to 
Aſtracan, and 113 Degrees, 51 Minutes and a half, 
the Longitude according to Obſervation at Peking, 
which is the diſtance of 64 Degrees, 56 Minutes and 
an half: And if it be true, as he is perſuaded, that 
the Degrees of Longitude are in reality a thirtieth 
part leſs in Extenſion, than is ſuppoſed in the ordi- 
nary Graduation, it follows that theſe 64 Degrees, 
56 Minutes and an half, take up no more Space or 
Extenſion than 62 Degrees, 46 Minutes and an half, 
or thereabouts of Graduation in the common way of 
reckoning : Now M. d Anville not thinking it pro- 
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per to make the general Map we are ſpeaking of, 
upon any other ſort of Graduation but the common, 
which is that made uſe of in the particular Maps of 
China, hence it is that Aſtracan appears on the fore- 
8 mention'd general Map in the laſt difference of weſtern 
y Longitude, with regard to the Meridian of Peking. 
However, if the diſtance between Atracan and 
Peking was no more than 62 Degrees, 46 Minutes 
and an half, the diſtance between Aſtracan and Paris 
would be 31 Degrees, 5 Minutes; but this cannot 
come into the diſtance obſerv'd by M. d' Anville be- 
tween Paris and Aſtracan; and ſtill leſs according to 
the common Extenſion of the Graduation, than ac- 
cording to the Hypotheſis of the Longitude's growing 
narrower, ſince this diſtance cannot be more than 
47 Degrees, and about 18 Minutes of Graduation, 
according to the common Extenſion, as I faid above 3 
it is eaſily ſeen that the difference between 47 Degrees, 
18 Minutes, and 31 Degrees, 5 Minutes, amounts to 
3 Degrees, 47 Minutes; and that is, according to 
the diſtance of 113 Degrees, and about 30 Minutes, 
ſet down between Paris and Petting, exactly this 
thirtieth part of the common Graduation of the Lon- 
gitude, which M. d' Anville is of opinion ought to be 
deducted to bring it to an agreement with the real 
Graduation, according to his Hypotheſis of the Earth's 
re narrower upon its Parallels: The particu- 
ar Account of the Meaſure between Paris and Aſtra- 
can, would be too much in this Place to undertake the 
Diſcuſſion of; what ſeems to have been mark*d with 
leaſt exactneſs in this extenſive Space, is the diſtance 
between the Don and Aſtracan, which at molt does 
not exceed 5 Degrees and an half out of 49, which 
M. d' Anville computes to be between Paris and Aſtra» 
can: Now it is ſuppos'd that a Space of 5 Degrees 
and an half is not large enough to give room to any 
= Miſtake in a Space of Longitude nine times aa 
much. 
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Tho' there might be a reaſon aſſign'd for the Poſi- 
tion of each Place, which make up this part of the 
Map in queſtion, yet I ſhall only touch upon the 
moſt eſſential: Moſt of the Places ſituate, as well up- 


on the Sibon as the Gibon, were fix d in conſequence 


of the Poſition of the famous City of Samarcande : 
M. d Anville was of opinion that the difference of 
Longitude ſet down in the Tables of Ouloug beg, be- 
tween the Cities of Sullanie and Samarcande, exact!l 
agreed with the Notion that might otherwiſe be 
form'd concerning the diſtance of theſe Cities: The 
Poſition of Sultani? ſeemed to him as known, relativel 
from that of pahan, and the ſouthern Part of the 
Caſpian-Sea, by his Obſervations, and a particular 
Proof of the Map, which he had made of Per/ia : 
Samarcande being fix'd M. d' Anville hath joined to it 
Bokara, and the Places ſituate upon the Gihon quite to 
Termed; and from Balk and Termed, reaching quite 
up the River to Badak/han : The Latitudes of theſe 
Cities are given us by the eaſtern People ; the diffe- 
rence which they ſet down in their Longitudes, ſeems 
often to agree with the diſtances ſet down by the Geo- 
graphers or Hiſtorians. 


The firſt Place ſituate upon the Sihon, or Sirr, hath. 


been Kogende : M. d' Anville is of opinion that the 
Latitude of this Place, and the difference of Longi- 
tude with Samarcande, as it follows from the Table of 
the Aſtronomer Naſſireddin, agree with the diſtance of 
theſe Cities ſet down by the Geographer of Nubia 
and others: Almoſt all the Cities, which are above 
Kogende, in the Country of Fergana, and thoſe which 
are below it, viz. Alſhaſh, Tuncat, Esfijab, Otrar, 
Taraz, and others, have their Latitude and difference 
in Longitude ſet down in the Tables of Naſſir eddin, 
Oulougbeg, and the other eaſtern Aſtronomers cited by 


Aboulſeda: M. d' Anville having read over carefully, 


not only the proleſs'd Geographical Writers, but the 


Hiſtorians alſo, who have treated of the Wars and 


Revolutions with which this Country hath been fo 
violently 


tions of the Cities of Sihon could not poſſibly agree, 
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violently ſhook, could not but obſerve that the Poſi- 
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and be reconciled with a variety of particular Cir- 


cumſtances collected by him, as well with reſpe& to 
the Situation of theſe Cities, as to the Knowledge of 


other Geographical Circumſtances of the Country in 


queſtion : He cannot poſſibly imagine that the Great 


Ouloug beg, who was King of Trans Oziane, and who 


hath given us more exact Tables of the Longitudes 
and Latitudes of the Stars, than any other eaſtern 


Writer, ſhould be ignorant of the Latitudes of the 


chief Cities of his. Kingdom: The eaſtern Aſtrono- 


mers agree in placing Akfikat and Andugan, which are 


the chief Cities of Fergana, between the 42d and 43d 


Degree of Latitude; it is therefore ſurprizing to find 


them in ſome Maps (which are, without examining 


them, much valued) placed between the 3th and 


40th. | 
It is true indeed the Aſtronomer, commonly call'd 
Alfragan becauſe he was born in the Country of 


Fergana, giving a particular Account of the Cities and 


Countries according to their Climates, ſeems in a great . 


hurry to ſpeak of his own Country in reckoning it 


under the fourth Climate, which ends at the 29th De- 


ee: This is a Circumſtance that Golius himſelf, the 


Tranſlator of Alfragan, could not let ſlip ; and upon 


which he makes no ſcruple of preferring the exact 
and concurring, Determinations of all other Aftrono-, 
mers, with regard to the two Cities of Ak/kat and 
Andugan : A careful Reader will conſult the Remark * 
of this able and judicious Tranſlator and Commenta- . 
tor; there might be many other Circumſtances rais'd - 


if it were intended by a particular Deduction to ſhew 
the great Confuſion wherein M. d. Anvillè found the 
Geography of this Country. 

All that is ſtill neceſſary is to ſpeak ſomething of 
the Country of Karaſjin ; M. d' Anville's Opinion is, 


that the Poſition of Urgene cannot be better fix d than 


by the difference of the Longitude, ſet down in the "oF 


- 


* 
- 
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Tables of Naſſir eddin and Ouloug beg between Eſter 


abad, which is at the South-eaſt Angle of the Caſpian- 
Sea and this City of Urgenz : He hath found a greater 
Proportion on this ſide, than on that of Samarcande : 
The new, and to the Geographers of ſeveral Ages 
unknown Particulars relating to the two Arms of the 
Gibon, and the Alterations that have happened in the 
Courſe of this and ſeveral other Rivers, are taken 
from the Sultan of Karaſm, Aboulgaſi Bayadurtban's 
Hiſtory of the Tartars, and from ſome particular In- 
formations: It is to be obſerv'd that there are two 
different Situations of the City of Kabt ; one agree- 
able to the common Geographers, the other laid down 
in a different manner in the particular account of the 
aforeſaid Hiſtory of Aboulgafi : The diſtance of Urgenz 
from the Caſp1an-Sea hath been made known to us 
by ſeveral ways, which hath contributed to the ſettling 
the eaſtern Shore of this Sea in a very different man- 
ner from the Map ſent by the Czar : The North and 
North-eaſt part of this Sea ſhould likewiſe be revis'd, 
to make it agree with the particular Account of 
Jenkinſon's Voyage. | 
Theſe Particulars are enough to give a ſhort Idea 
of the Work, whereby M. d' Anville thought to ſatisfy 
the Deſire of the Jeſuits of China, where it is 
leſs in a Man's Power than here to come to an exact 
and particular Knowledge of this Country. 
Though Thibet may be one of the leaſt famous 


a Parts of Aſia, yet it hath been known for a very long 
time: Mark Paul, the Venetian, who wrote in the 
- thirteenth Century, and who was in the Retinue of 


the Tartars known in China by the Name of en 
tchao, ſpeaks very clearly of the Head of the Reli- 
gious Orders of Tartars call'd Lamas, and of the 
wonderful things which they did by the force of En- 
chantments and Magic, which drew both to them and 
their Religion the Admiration of the whole Court, 
where they were become very powerful : Their Power 
in Cbina continued the whole time that the Imperial 


Family 
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Family of the Juen fat upon the Throne; there are 
ſtill remaining at Peking ſome Monuments built out of 
regard to the Lamas of thoſe times ; but the Chineſe 
having got the 2 under Hong vou, Founder 
of the Ming Dynaſty, the Lamas were drove out with 
the reſt of the Tartars. 

Their Credit is re-eftabliſh'd under the preſent Fa- 
mily, which is of the Mantcheoux Tartars; although 
the Nation never had any Lama, yet as ſoon as it at- 
tempted the Conqueſt of the neighbouring Tartary, 
whether out of Intereſt or Policy, it began to be fa- 
vourable to them; the Grand Lama himſelf, 
as he is, omitted nothing that might gain over Chun 
tchi, when he ſaw him Maſter of the Empire; he 
carried it ſo far as to leave Laſa, the Place of his Re- 
ſidence, and go to Peking to congratulate the Empe- 
ror, and to ſhower down the greateſt Bleſſings upon 
the new Family Tai t/ing ; the Empreſs a little after 


built a magnificent Pagod for the Lamas ; this Ex- 
ample was follow'd by ſeveral, both Princes and Prin- 
ceſſes, and other rich People; and it is not at all fur- 


priſing that to fill ſo many Pagods, the Lamas ſhould 
be ſo much increas'd in China; they muſt needs alſo 


be very rich, for moſt of the true Lamas appear 


dreſs'd in fine yellow and red Sattin, and with the 
ſcarceſt Furs; are well mounted, and attended by a 
greater or leſs number of Servants, according to the 
Degree of their Mandarinſhip ; for the Emperor al- 


lows them to have the Cuſhion, and other Marks of 


Honour annex'd to the quality of a Mandarin. 
As to the Lamas of Thibet they generally wear 
Woollen Cloth, which is very like our Friſe, only 


narrower, and not ſo cloſe; it is call'd in China Pou 


lou, and it is us'd in covering Saddles, becauſe it is 


laſting, and keeps its Colour: The Geographer Lama 


inform'd us, that when he ſaw the Grand Lama at 


| Laſa he had on a red Cloak of this Stuff, and a yellow - 


Hat gilt; beſides the Hat the Lamas have ſeveral 
kinds of Bonnets, which they uſe according ws — 
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Rank they are of; for there are among them different 
degrees of Honour to which they are rais'd in pro- 

rtion to their Services: Of theſe Bonnets that 
which ſtrikes the Eyes of an European moſt is ſome- 
what like our Biſhop's Mitres: they wear it on horſe- 
back as well as afoot, the ſlit of this kind of Mitre 
anſwers to the middle of the Forehead. 

There are among theſe People ſome pretty good 
Phyſicians to be met with ; and ſome who know how 
to compute the Motions of the Stars, and to foretel 
Eclipſes : What is moſt ſeldom met with among the 
Lamas, who are the Doctors employ'd to inſtruct 
the People, is the underſtanding of their antient 
Books; moſt of them cannot ſo much as read them, 
which ſome of the moſt conſiderable among them 
have honeſtly confeſs'd; their Ignorance ariſes from 
hence, that the Characters of theſe Books are very diffe- 
rent from the Characters in uſe in Thibet and Tartary, 
and the Language in which they are wrote, is a quite 
dead Language, which they cannot uſe at all, either 
in Converſation or in Writing. . 

Some able Phyſicians have had a Notion, that in 
theſe antient Books there are ſome Footſteps of our 
Holy Religion, which was preach'd there, as they # 
think, in the time of the Apoſtles, but that it hath 
in proceſs of time, by the ignorance of ſeveral Ages, 
been blended with and loſt among the prevailing Su- 
perſtitions : The probable Evidences, upon which 


| they found their Conjecture, is the Dreſs of the Lamas, 


which is pretty like that in which the Apoſtles are re- 
preſented in our antient Paintings; the Subordination 
which is viſible among them, and which bears ſome 
reſemblance to the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy ; ſeveral 
of their Ceremonies which are not very different 
from ours; the Notion they have of an Incarna- 
tion ; and laſtly, the Maxims of Morality which 
their ableſt and moſt learned Doctors lay down; 
but all this would require a thorough Know- 
ledge in their antient Books that are at Laſa, 
| and 
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and the Remains which might be met with there; 


however to judge of it from the common Diſcourſe 


of the moſt learned Lamas, it appears that all the 


knowledge we can have of it from thence tends ſolely 
to the diſcovery of the Tranſmigration of the Soul; 


for the Fo, who is incarnated ſeveral times in diffe- 


rent Perſons, and under different Shapes, is ſo much 


the foundation of their whole Syſtem, that by this 
ſingle Suppoſition all that is ſaid by them of their chief 


Idols may be accounted for; as for inſtance, of their 
Menipe with ſeveral heads of different Forms; and 
indeed to this they always have recourſe, when they 
are cloſe preſs'd with the great and wonderful things 
which they aſcribe to them. 

The Similitude of certain Ceremonies with ours 
proves no more than this, that all Nations have a 
Notion of Religion: The antient Paintings of the 


Apoſtles, tho* they were allow'd to be as old as 


Conſtantine, which is not very probable, yet are, no 
leſs than the preſent Paintings, the Productions of the 
Painters Fancy, fince it is morally certain that they 
were dreſs'd like the Jews in Fudæa, and in other 
Kingdoms probably like the Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try; if the Lamas have among them ſeveral Degrees 
of Subordination, this is viſibly the Caſe of the Reli- 
gious Orders among the Idolaters and Mahometans; 
the common Reaſon of Mankind is of it ſelf able to 
appoint Diſtinctions among the Members of the ſame 
Body; nor is there more room to hope for greater 
Diſcoveries from the antient Books of the Bronzes, of 
which there is a large Number; all the Advantage 
that could be reap'd from this kind of Study, would 
be the knowledge of the Miſtakes of their Doctrine, 
which, in Diſputes with them, might furniſh matter 
for ſound reaſoning, which they ſhould not dare 
contradict, and to which they could give no An- 
ſwer. | * 

But to bring this to paſs it is neceſſary that Thi- 


bet ſhould enjoy an uninterrupted and laſting Peace; 


and 
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and there ſeems ſome room to hope for it, ſince after 
ſome Engagements the Emperor's Troops have ob- 
liged thoſe T/e vang raptan to retire into their own 
Country : However, as the Tartars do not care to 
build but in an open Country, it would be of no 
great uſe to the Thibetians to fortify their Cities ; and 
there is not any of them in a condition of Defence ; 
their Cities are very ſmall, Laſa it ſelf, where the 
Grand Lama keeps his Court, is rather a famous 
Temple than a City. 

The multitude of Lamas ſcatter'd over Thibet is 
incredible; there is ſcarce a Family without a Lama, 
either out of a ſuperſtitious Reverence for the Fo in 


him, or out of hopes of becoming one of the Of- 


ficers of the Grand Lama; or more generally from 
both theſe Motives together : So long as the Grand 
Lama continues Maſter of Thibet, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that Chriſtianity can make any Progreſs in it; 
when Father Regis and Father Fartoux were at 
Si ning in 1708, where they made the Map of this 
Country, two Reverend Capuchin Fathers, the one an 
Talian and the other a Frenchman, wrote to them 
to intreat the Emperor of China, to give them 
leave to build a Church at Laſa: The Conjuncture 
could not be leſs favourable to ſuch a Propoſal; all 
was in confuſion in Thibet, and the Emperor threat- 
ned every one with his heavy Diſpleaſure who would 
not come into the methods of Accommodation he had 
propos'd 

There is no certain and particular Account of the 
Plants which Thibet produces, nor of the Advantage 


that might be drawn from thence by Trade; this one 


may. be inform'd of by the way of Bengal, for the 


Road from thence to Thibet hath been known there a 


great while. 

Of ſo many Rivers which appear on the Map, *tis 
not known which are they that furniſh all that Gold 
that is brought to China, and which bears a greater 


Price than what comes from any other Part ; there 


muſt 


muſt needs be ſome Gold found in the Sands of ſeve- 
ral of theſe Rivers; and it is certain that the great 
River Kin cha kiang, which comes into the Province © *-/ 
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of Jun nan, carries down a great deal of it in its 

Sand; for its Name imports the Gold Sand River: 

The great River, which runs quite through Thibet, 

is call d Zarou Iſanpou, or Dſanpou; though Than pou 

is a Name common to all the great Rivers of this Coun- 

try, yet it is cuſtomary to uſe it particularly of this 

great River; juſt as in China the general Name Xiang, e 

which ſignifies a River, is become almoſt the particu- | 

lar Name of the great River Yang ſe kiang, which di- 

vides that large Empire. 672 4 
It is no eaſy matter to tell where ſeveral of the Ri- 

vers, which water Thibet, empty themſelves; it is 

certain that the Nou kiang enters the Province of Nun 

nan, and after it hath ran ſome hundreds of Chineſe Lys 

it changes its Name, and is calPd Lon kiang ; after 

that it runs into the Kingdom of A: The Lan ſſan 

kiang enters likewiſe the Province of Jim nan, and 

after ſeveral other ſmall Rivers have fallen into it, it 

becomes the great River Kon long king, that is the 

Nine-dragon River, and empties it ſelf in the King- 

dom of Tong king : The Kin cha kiang runs on the 

North Side of the fame Province, and after a long 

Courſe flows into, and is loſt in the great River Tang 

te kiang; but where does the great River T/an pou + -_ 

diſcharge it ſelf ? There is no certain Anſwer to this 

Queſtion ; but *tis probable that it runs towards te 

Gulph of Bengal; for this at leaſt is certain, that from 

the Boundary of Thibet its Courſe is South-weſt to the 

Sea, and conſequently it runs towards Aracan, or near 

the Mouth of the Ganges in Mogol, which the Thibe- 

tians call Anonkek, or Anongen : The other Rivers, 

which are on the Weſt of Tan por, run immediately 

into Countries which are but little known : The Chi- 

neſe Maps, (which the Geographical Miſſionaries found 


in the Tribunal of the Province of Nun nan, in the 


Houſe of the chief Mandarins) as well as the * | 
of. 
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